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PREFACE. 



■o* 



I HAD HEARD it 80 often positively asserted that modem 
Italy had no popular mythology, and no contribution of 
special versions to offer to the world's store of Tradition- 
ary Tales, that, while possessing every opportunity, I was 
many years without venturing to set myself against the 
prevailing opinion so far as to attempt putting it to the 
proof. 

A certain humble friend, however, used time after 
time so to impress me with the fancy that she had all the 
qualifications for being a valuable repository of such lore 
if it only existed, that I was finally led to examine her on 
the subject. She gave me a capital opportimity one day 
when, during a visit to a bedridden cripple whom she 
nursed, she was flapping the dust off the pictures and 
ornaments with a feather-brush according to the Roman 
idea of dusting. ^ I never do any dusting,' she said the 
while, ' but I always think of Monsignor Ddegato dusting 
the altar of the holy house of Loreto. And now I think 
of it, he was not called Monsignor Delegato, but Mon- 
signor Commissario. But every evening of my life while I 
was yoimg and living at Loreto, I have seen him dust the 
altar of the Santa Caaa at 23 o'clock,' before they shut 

> An boor before tbe evening Ave. 
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lip till? church, saying a Biilvs Regina for the benefitctora 
of the spot,' If she was bo fiimilar with Loreto, I con- 
cluded, and had so noticed and remembered its custon^, 
piolialily she was not ignorant of its Legends eather, and 
I commenced my inquisition at once. 

I have not given her Legends of Loreto in the text 
because, being toleiahly familiar, they were among those 
which could host be Bacrificed to the exigencies of space. 
I giitliered on that day, however, one version of S, Giovanni 
Bocca d'oro, with two stories of Padre Fiiippo : and her 
subsequent testimony concerning the crucifix of Scirollo 
came in usefully (pp. 1 93, 1 95) in illustration of the Legend 
of Pietro Bailliardo ; but, what was precious to me above 
all, I gained the proof and earnest that there was certainly 
n vein of legendary lore underlying the classic soil of Rome, 
and that it only remained to find the means of working it. 

I first lazily set myself to hunt through the bookshops, 
new and old, to find any sort of collection of traditionary 
Ijilea ready made ; but only with the effect of estahlishing 
the fact that no Italian Grimm had yet arisen to collect 
and organise them, and put them into available shape.' 

It is true the erudite and indefatigable Cesare Cantil 
haa found time in the midst of his more important labours 

' Prorwior do OubernHtis (whose work was not TTiblinhBd till mj col- 
Ici'lion biul loii^ bwn iu prugreBii} filla a, toe more impoTtaoI plnce Ihao 
rhiLt of a mero culleetor of leganiia. Hit Tavt generalisations, icdeed, touch 
Iru u[>on thij hnusfhold uIm of Icnl; than those of anjrothormuiitrj, nod 
IhoM whioh be dneB intraduc:* nre entiroly trota Tuscany and Fiedmooi. I 
hail Dol thp adi'BIitngo of seeing either his book on ' Znologio' Mythology,' 
or Mr. Cas'f " Mytholt^ of the Arjan Nations,' till after my MS. was in 
t)iu prinlvr's hands, Hiid was uot aliU, Iherafore, to give references in my 
aut«s Iu the plapw whera their intprpreUIion may be found, though encb 
gmup to wbieb my nones cpspectively belong has been trrDtrd by tJiem. 
It is a trcatmoni, bowevr. which requires to be studied as a whuli^ and 
coald bARUy be onilerttuod under any piecemeal Teferenca. 
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to illustrate some few remnantH of mediaeval custoniB and 
saying;!! yet lingering in the north of Italy, in his ' Novelle 
Lombarde ; ' and he teUs me that the Balio Benveuuti, 
alMi of Milan, is bringing out another little volume about 
Lombard customs; but even these have not approached 
tlie fairy tales, and leave Central and Southern Italy alto- 
gether imtoiiched.' 

The nearest approach to the material of which I was 
in search was afforded in the roughly printed rimed 
legends which itinerant venders sell at the church doors 
on fe«ta days. Among the collection I have made of 
these, are many whose (juaintiiess gires them special in- 
terest, notwithstanding their baldness of style and diction ; 
but the matter which came to me first hand seemed to 
have the first claim to publication ; and I have, therefore, 
put these among my reserve for a second series,* 

No repository of Roman Folklore was to be found ready- 
formed. ' li\Tio among us," writes Gesare Cantil in hia pre- 
face to his 'Novelle Lombarde,' 'knows anything about 
these matters? If they were the things of Scotland or 
Touraine we should all have read them long ago in the 

' There sm. of course the older collwtjons of SlrsparoU luid Btuile. re- 
ferred to bf Mr. CuniiheU uii) Professor Da OubeniAtiB, not to ejicak uf liiose 
of Boi:cafcio ood Sacchfliu ; but these were made for quite diSeroot purpose* 
thuD tbu of supplying It&ty's quota to the etudj of ConipnraliTe Mythology. 
The coropiirnlivBly rwont • Collection of Sidlua Tnlefc' by Lauia Oooreo- 
bach, tnentiuoed by Profefuor Dh Onb? rimtii, 1 did Dut know- at, and bare 
not been uble to ene. Straparola'B collectioo Beema. in Some at lea«t. to 
hdv* f»llnn into tbe oblivion which Mr. CHinpbell says is its meiitud lot. 
At leiul, tiot only was it Dut nienlionei) to me itt any of the dcp&ts vbere 
run booke ue a ipieiaUCi. but my labaoqtient inquiry for it by Dune hiled 
to produce a copy. 

* 1 gare a IniDsbitioii of one of tLem. conlaiaing lagoiidary details of 
the ' Flight into EgypC ti^ther irith Bome verses uf a Spuniali version of 
the wme. in a puper on ' Street Miuic in Bomu,' in the ' UoDtbly Packet ' 
of DoMnber, 1868. 
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pages of Scott or Balzac. But here among us there are 
neither writers who care to describe nor readers who take 
any interest in learning the ways of our own country. 
People like to seem above giving their attention to such 
homely matters, and only care for what they must look at ' 
throTigh a telescope.' 

I was thiiB tlirown back on my own powers o£ collecting, 
and found the process, however fascinating where success- 
ful, much more uphill work than it had promised to be at 
the outset. Legends, it is true, there was less difficulty 
in obtaining. There might be some sense and some moral 
in them, and I found people were not ashamed of knowing 
them ; but it. long remained impossible to convince per- 
sons who had even betrayed to me indications that they 
posseased what I wanted, to own fully to a knowledge 
of h<yn,a fidt Fairy Tales, or to believe that I could be 
serious in wishing to listen to such childish nonsense. 

' But suppose you had a child to amuse," I would say 
at last, ' I am sure you would sometimes tell it a marvellous 
story.' 

' Ah, a creatura^ yes I But I haven't the face to tell 
such nonsense to your s'lgnoria' 

' Xever mind that, if I want to bear it. Imagine I 
am the a'calwra, and tell me one of your tales. I want 
something about transformations, fairy gifts, and marvels 
of all sorts.' 

In some such way, after due precaution taken to con- 
vince me that such things were only allowed a place in the 
memorv for tlie sake of amusing children, and not because 
anyone believed in them, one tale after another would be 
EuEfered reluctantly to ooze out. 

I BonuD Teraacaliir for & child of eiUier aoi. 
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Bat you canaot make application for such wares to 
the 6rst person you meet. The cUsb in which sueh lore is 
stored away ia not indeed so exclusive that introductions 
to it ajre a very difficult matter, but introduction of 
some sort you must have ; some claim for taking up a per- 
soil's time, where time is money ; and some means of com- 
pensation you must devise, the more difficult to invent 
where direct payment would be an offence. Your modem 
' Romans are very independent ; I cannot say whether the 
quality is more an inheritance from their ancient fore- 
fathers, or arlopted from the continental spread of French 
revolutionary ideas of '93. True, they are singularly 
urbane and deferential, but only so long as you are urbane 
and deferential towards them. If you omit any of their 
peculiar forms of politeness, they are suspicious of you, 
and scarcely know how to make allowance for the well- 
meaning inexperience of a foreigner. If you want to 
learn anything from them you must submit to become 
one of them- Vou must converse first on the subject 
uppermost in their minds, from the price of bread and 
meat to the latest change in the political atmosphere; 
only when all i« exhausted may you venture to come 
round to the matter of which you are in search. Many, 
too, in whose memories such stories have lain dormant 
since childhood, for more than half a century, have not 
the power of recalling them in due form or order for 
I narration on abrupt application, but will yet bring them j 
out unconsciously if patiently led up to an appropriato'^ 
I starting point. 

I Nor is it every application, made with all precautions, 
I tliat will be successful. Often you must submit to be put 
I off with the tantalising experience that a person knew 
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plenty of stories, but was quite incapable of putting 
them into shape. This happened once with an intelligent 
old lady from Siena, whom, after allowing her to indulge 
her irony at my expense concemii^ my childishness in 
seeking such things, I brought to confess that she had 
heard in her youth a atrange story of a cat which wore 
etivali di cacciatore (hunter's boots), hut she could not 
succeed in recalling a single incident of it ; and I was 
obliged to content myself with the information (no small 
encouragement in the early days of my work, however I) 
that ' Push in Boots' had actually travelled to Tuscany. 

At another time one would have to spend hours in lis- 
tening to detached incidents altogether lacking a thread to 
connect them, or stories of which the point had been so com- 
pletely lost that tbey could only have been made availaUe 
by means of a reconstruction too integral to be honestly 
attempted. As, e.g., ' Oh yes I I know a story of an en- 
chantress who had a gown which made her invisible, and 
a pair of hoots which would caiTy her a thousand miles 
without walking, but I quite forget what she did with 
them.' Or else it might be, ' I knew a story of a king whose 
wife had been fatata (subjected to magic influence), and 
maligned by her mother-in-law while the king was gone 
ta the wars ; but that's all I remember, except that in the 
end the queen was rehabilitated, and the mother-in-law 
punished ' — incidents of stories recurring in every coUeo- 
tioD, but tikn tali si ugly lacking all means of further par- 
ticular identihcation with any. Sometimes, too, it would 
be only a title that could be recalled, and nothing more, 
as in the case of a certain ' Uccello Biverde,' ' which I 

■ WlijvWTBr BhmU nwy iubmi. Posnilily hd-verde, tncli, nt leiut. ia 
Um Utia of PeUicelaio'a Moijiiaiut wilb tlia ■ beituUt^l grera ' dttss, at ilw 
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have been several times asHiired ia * a most beautiful 
story,' but I have never yet aucceeded in meeting with any 
one who coiild supply the narrative. I have fiirtiier felt 
called sometimes to eiereise a difficult forbearance in 
withholding some specimens which at first promised to 
afford singular inBtance>) of interchanged episodes, but 
whicli there afterwards appeared reason to conclude were 
merely jumbled in the bad memory of the narrator, and 
bad, therefore, no individual interest, but were rather cal- 
culated to mislead.' 

One of my worst disappointments was the case of a very 
old woman, who, I am assured, knows more of such things 
than anyone in the world, but whom nothing can induce 
to repeat them now. She has grown bo toothless and 
tremulous and inconsecutive, that it is not easy to 
understand her ; but I think her arguments are not diffi- 
cult to appreciate in the following way, — that having 
hati a long run of weary bad fortune, she had rather not 
dwell on stories where things turned out as one could 
wish to have them. She wants to go to heaven, she says, 
and so she believes in God, and whatever else she miis( be- 
lieve ; but for anything more, for special interpositions of 
Providence, and anything one is not obliged to believe, 
she had rather say nothing about all thiit. ' But don't 
tell them then as if you believed them ; tell Diem only 
as a pastime ; just to oblige me.' I thought I had moved 
ber, but the utmost she would yield was to promise to 
think about it before I came again : and when I came 

StrriW Chordi. Sienn. The title mny nleo be i>oinpiiKd with ' The Mnid 
of IliD Briglit-Orwii Kirtlp,' in Cunipbf U's ' West HiyliUnd Tal&a,' 

' This, I am ioclioid lo think, i« the ewe with somo publishid Mories, 
M ns,. the Biu^lor modle; cuntsinad in the iMrd uf the 'TiJpi of tlia 
WmC nighlaDila,' Tol. I 
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aometimes elicit esccllent specimens brought in as matters 
of ciu-ioiis personal experience by the very persons who, 
on direct questioniog, had repudiated all knowledge of 
anything of the aort. 

3. Favolb. The word universally appropriated in 
Roman dialect for ' Fairy Tales,' a not unclasaical applica- 
tion of the term, I think, and continued in the 'Fabliaux' 
of the mediasval period. But when asking for them I have 
never had any given me belonging to the class which we 
call ' fahles' in English, 

4. CiAOFE, expounded by BazzarelU as parole vanSt 
dance ; dance being said, on the authority of Petrarch, 
to stand for parole vane, lontane dal vera, chiaccliiera ; 
ckiacchiera being the equivalent for gossip. Versions of 
some stories in this category, notably No. 6, ' L'Uccelletto ' 
(The Little Bird), and 21, 'The Value of S:ilt,' we aU 
heard in our English nurseries, while those imder the 
heading of ' La Sposa Cece ' (The Simple Wife) telong to 
the same class as ours of the man who being told to give 
his wife her medicine in a convenient vehicle, wheeled her 
about in a hand-barrow, while she swallowed it ; or that of 
the idiotic couple who wasted their three precious chances 
in wishing three yards of black pudding on each other's 
noses, and then wishing it off again ; but I do not know 
that we have any special technical designation for euch. 
All the headings of which I have given the Italian are 
those used by the narrators themselves. 

It is impossible, in making acquaintance with these 
stories in their own language, not to regret having to put 
them into another tongue. Much of what is peculiar in 
them, and distinguishes them from their counterparts in 
other lands, is, of course, wrapped up in the form of ex- 
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pression in which they are clothed. Divested of this, 
they run the risk of losing the national character they have 
acquired during their residence on Italian soil. I had 
purposed, therefore, originally, to print an Italian version, 
side by side with the English rendering, but was obliged 
to renounce the arrangement, as it would have proved too 
voluminous. I have only been able to preserve some few 
of the vernacular idiosyncrasies in the notes, for the 
benefit of those who take an interest in the people's cha- 
racteristic utterances. 

I think I may safely say that the whole of the storiea 
are traditional. Tliere were only two of my contributors 
who could have read them had they even existed in print. 
The bestrinstructed of them was the one who gave me 
* Prete Olivo ' and ' Perch^ litigano i cani ed i gatti ; ' 
both of which I am clear, from ' asides ' which accompanied 
them concerning her father's manner of telling, she had 
heard from his lips, even as she said. 

With the exception of some of the legends. Local Tra- 
ditions, and Ciarpe, there are few, either printed in tMa 
collection or among those I still hold in MS., the leading 
episodes of which (if not the entire story) are not to be 
fomid in the collections of other coimtries ; but certain 
categories common in other countries are wanting in the 
Soman. One could not in making the collection but 
be struck with the almost complete absence of stories of 
heroism and chivalry. There are some, indeed, in which 
courageous deeds occur; but there is none of the high- 
souled mettle which comes out so strong in Hungarian, 
Gaelic, and Spanish tradition, in many of the Teutonic and 
Breton, and some Norse and Russian tales. Several, we 
shall find, are identical stories, with the gi-and and fierce 
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element left out. I have never come across a aingle atoiy 
of knightly prowess in any shape. I have in MS. one or two 
dragon stories, but no knights figure even in these. At 
the same time, tales of horror seem equally to have failed 
to fascinate the popular imagination, and we can trace 
again the toning down process in many instances. I have 
in MS. several versions of the rather ghastly story of the 
boy who went out to discover Fear, but the Boman mind 
does not often indulge in such scenes as it presents. Simi- 
larly, horrid monsters are rare. ' Oreo ' himself is not 
painted so terrible as in other countries. Giants and 
dwarfs, again, being somewhat monstrous creations, are sot 
frequent, The stories about the Baivri were only told me 
spontaneously by one narrator ; one other owned to having 
heard of snch beings on being questioned, but there is no 
general popular conception corresponding to the German 
ideas of wild men. I have never met anyone who believed 
in the present existence of any supernatural being of this 
class,' and rarely with any who imagined such had ever 
existed. ' The stories always say, " there was a feiry who 
did BO and so ; " but wera there ever fairies ? Perhaps 
there were, perhaps there weren't,' soliloquised an old 
woman one day at the end of a tale ; that was the strongest 
expression of opinion in their favour that came in my way. 
Another said once, ' If there ever were such beings there 
would be now ; but there certainly are not any now, so I 
don't believe there ever were any.' ■ 

Again, religious legends, with admixture of pagan super- 

■ 8e« KDurki in Pnfsca to Campbcll'i ' Tales of ths W«t Hi^Unds,' 
Tol. i. p, c Dr. Dasent't ' PopnUr Talat from tha Norw,' pp, xliv. ilt, ftc. 

* It has becD obierred Xa me that theae onnU furtiiah a r>'miirk«ble, 
iKCtiige uncanMiona. parallel Ui ihe irell-fcnowa dktuni uf Minucio* Felix, 
on tha uijthicftl exploits at the old bwLhui god« nnd heroeB. ' Qiue si fucU 
Micnt flerent ; quia Beri non poisant idei oec fiuU aunl.' 
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ttioiu, roem rare. EngUsli readers may say that there 

fi Bupc^rstition in some of the legends in the text ; but they 

Illy eaca^gerate the lit«rahie3bi with which they deal with 

oapel promise§ ; there is Uttle at variance with it. The 

B tale of the pilgrim husband, pp. 355-6, ia the most 

Idevious from Ohristiaa doctrine that I have come across 

Rome. I cannot fancy a Roman, however illiterate, 

txA-j telling such stories as some of those which Mr. 

■BaU(«ne gives ns from Russia. The story of ' Pret' Olivo ' 

■is doubtless derivatively the same as Dr. Dasent's ' Master 

I Smith ' ; but the Roman version presents vastly less of the 

■ pagan element. 
In winding up his general remarks on the migrations 

I'Of myths. Prof, de Giibematis gives as his opinion that 
* the elementary myth was the spontaneous production of 
Kimagination and not of reflection ; ' . . . that ' morals 
■have often been made an appendix to &bles, but never 
I entered into tlte primitive fable ;' that ' art and relig;ion have 

■ made use of the already existing myths (themselves devoid 
I of moral conscience) as allegories for their own lesthetic 
l.and moral ends.' And it appears to me that the Romans, 

■ in adapting such elementary mytlis to legendary use, have 
■christianised them more than some other peoples. 

Pacts with the Devil, in which the Germans revel, 
I rare ; the story of * Pietro Bailliardo ' ia one of the 
krerj few. It would seem that witchcraft never at any 
time obtained any great hold upon tbe people of Rome, 
nor were witches ever treated with the same severity 
which befell them in other parts of Europe. It is true 
', some stories about witch-stepmotbers wind up with 
B la brucciomo in mezzo alia Piazza,' ' but I am inclined 
» think it is rather a ' tag ' received from other cuun- 
* (' And tb(<7 burnt hvc to dntti in liie public iqaArD.') 
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tries, than an actual local tradition ; and certainly by 
cross-questioning I failed to awaken in tbe memory of 
t.he ' oldest inhabitants ' with whom I have bad the oppor- 
tunity of converaing any tradition of anything of the sort 
having actually taken place. 

' \\'hat do ymL know about burning witches iu measo 
nXht I'iasza ? I thought such things were never done in 
Rome ? ' I observed one day to one who ended a story 
thus. ' Who said the story took place in Rome ? ' was the 
ready reply. I received the same reply to tlie same obser- 
vation from another, with the addition of ' There was some- 
thing about a king and a queen in the story and in other 
stories I have told you, and we never had a king or a queen 
of Rome — the one may belong to tbe same country as tbe 
other. Who knows what sort of a country such stories 
come from I ' A third answered, * No ; I don't believe 
witches were ever burnt by law in Rome ; I have always 
heard say that our laws were less 6erce than those of some 
other countries; but I can quite fancy that if tbe people 
found a witch doing such things as I have fold you, 
they would burn her all by themselves, law or no law.* 

Of course I have no pretension that my researches have 
been exhaustive, nor have I been, properly speaking, search- 
ing for superstitions, but in a good deal of intercourse 
with the uueducated, I have certainly come across leaa of 
superstitious beliefs in Rome than collectors of Folklore 
seem to have met in other countries. The saying exists, 
Giornoili VtonTf, 
Qiorno di MarU, 

Non 91 KpOBA, 

B non si parte.' 
' ' Don't EiaiTr or wit ont on a jonmey on a Friday or Tacsday ; ' anil 
aoAft ihs two heatla brought under the rime, nuT other onilertAldng u 
equally proteribed: some lerrBnta, tor iniUuce, dislike going to t, niitr 
sitaation on tboM dajB, 
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but I have seldom heard the lines quoted without the 
I kdditioD of, ' But / don't believe in Buch things ; ' and a 
I reference to the column of marriage annoimcementa in 
I Uie * Times ' will show that the prejudice against marrying 
I in the month of Afay ie, to say the least, quite as strong 
\ among our own most highly-educated classes. 

It is not altogether imcommon at the Parochial Mass, 

\ to hear along with banns of marriage and other announce- 

[ meats, a warning pronouuL'ed against sUch and such a 

I person whom private counsel has failed to deter &om 

' dabbling in black arts ; ' but from the observations which 

I have had the opportunity of making such persons find 

their dupes chiefly among the dissolute and non-beliei'ing. 

I 1 know a very consistently religious woman, and also 

I slngulaj-ly intelligent, who appeared to have a salutary 

[ contempt for certain practices in which her husband, a 

I'Worthlees fellow, who had long ago abandoned her and his 

* religion together, indulged. ' He actually helievea,' she 

told me one day, ' that if you go out and stand on a cross 

road — not merely-where two roads happen to cross each 

other, but where they actually make a perfect cross — and 

L if at the stroke of mezsogiorno in punlo, you call the 

[ Devil he is bound to come to you.* 

' He always kept a bag of particular herbs,' I heard 
I &oni her another time, ' hung up over the door, all shred 
I into the finest bits. Aa he was very angry if I touched 
I them, I one day aaid, " Why do you want that bundle of 
I herbs kept just there ? " and then be told roe that it was 
Ibeuftuse no witch could pass under tbem without first 
I having tu count all the minute bits, and that though it was 
I true she might do so by her arts without taking tbem 
1 and handling them, it was yet so difficult when 
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they were shred into Buch an infinite tmmber that it was 
the best preaervative possible against evil influences.' 

Another class of infrequent occurrence in the Roman 
stories is that in which animals are prominent actors, other 
than those in which they are transformed men. The 
t&toB, tbe enchanted horse which excitea so great enthu- 
siasm in the Hungarian, and whose counterpart does great 
wonders also in the Gaelic tales, seems to be absolutely 
unknown,' as I tbink is also the class not uncommon in 
the Gaelic [e.g. 'Tales of the We=t Highlands,' i. 275 fli 
se^.), also in the Russian Folklore, p. 338, of birds made 
to pronounce articulate words analogous in sound tti their 
own cries.' Such traditions would nalwally find a hold 
rather among countrypeople than townspeople. 

Fairies and witches are frequent enough, but the 
limits between the respective domains assigned to them 
are not so marked as with us, Roman fairies, it will be 
seen, are by no means necessarily ' fairy-like.' At the same 
time fairies, such as those described by Mr. Campbell, 
' West Highland Tales,' p. ci., are altogether unknown. 

' lu iho Btfiry of ' Filagranntii,' infra, pp. B e( jej- be is diToattiiJ ja a 
mfirkpd mnnnDr of tbe iDdlvidualirj and importuice aitachipg to \C\» part 
in tbe corrcgponding vcraioos of oihor countries. 

* Tbe Bcf.Atfred White totd mc hosrrcr, kd English ebn? or Ihe sort, 
pidLed up fram a connlrjmBa in Berkshire. The Ma^ie vm doe dnj Imild- 
log her nost to nvatlj, and whispering lo herselT sfter her wiiiit lui she Uid 
each BUaw in its plnca, * ThiB apDnUuit,tliis opoa that, ' when tlw Wuod pigeon 
ouuQ by. Now tlie Woodpigeoo was joimg and flighty, and hftd never 
learnt bo* tti build a nest : but when she saw how beautifully niuit that of 
tho Magpie looked, «hs thoogllt alie would lifco to teuii the art. The butiy 
Magpie vilting1<r accepted Che office of teaching her, and began v, new ine 
OD purpose. Lonp before she wns half lhrooi{h,b"wetef, llio (lifhtj Wood- 
pigeon Bang ont, 'That'll doom I ' Tlie Mugpia tras <ifr«nd«I al ibe intrr- 
ruplion, and flew awny In dudgeon, and tlut's why the Woodpigeon Klways 
builds snch ramsbadde nests. Told well ; the ' This upon that I ' and tbe 
* That'll do 1 ' t«kM just the Mund of the cry of oocb of the biids named. 
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FILAOliAyA TA. ' •-.:/,;. 

I OscE upon a time ' there was a poor woman who liad'a*.* 
I great fancy for eatiDg parsley. To lier it was tlie greatest 
I luxury, and as ehe had no garden of ber own, and no 
I money to spend oa anytbing not an absolute necessity 
[ of life, she bad to go about poacbing in other people's 
' gardens to satisfy her fancy. 

Near ber cottage was the garden of a great palace, and 
1 this garden grpw plenty of tine parsley ; but the garden 
wax eurroundcd by a wall, and to get at it slie bod to 
earry a ladder with ber lo gut up by, and, as suou as she 
had reached tbe top of the wall, to let it down on the 
other side to get down to tbe parsley-bed. There was 
Ruch a qnantity of parsley growing here that shi? thought 
it would never be missed, and this made ber bold, eo tliab 
I she went over every day and took as much as ever she 
, liked. 

But the garden belonged to a witch,* who lived in the 
palace, and, though ^hc did not often walk in this part of 
' th« garden, she knew by her superaatural powers that 
[ some one was eating her parsley ; so she came near the 
1 place one day, and lay in wait till the poor woman came. 
Ah soon, therefore, as she cjime, and Ixgan eating the 
I porsley, the witch at once pounced down, and asked her, in 
I h*r gniff voive, what she was doing iheie. Thoiigli dread- 
I folly frightened, the poor woman thought it best to own 
I the whole truth ; so she confessed that she came tlown by 
[ the ladder, adding that she bad not taken anything ex- 
I cept tbe parsley, and begged forgiveness. 

* I know aatliiug about forgiveness,' replit-d the witch. 
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*You have eaten my^^pirSlfey, and must take the con- 
sequences ; and.ihe'-cotlsequences are these : I must be 
godmother t(t.,y our ' first child, be it boy or girl; and 
ds soon '-as it -Is grown to be of an age to dress itself 
wit^^^t help^ it must belong to me.' 
, .' ;. Wlten, accordingly, the poor woman's first child was 
/;bprri, the witch came, as she had declared she would, to 
• be its godmother. It was a fine little girl, and she gave 
it the name of Filagranata ; after that she went away again, 
and the poor woman saw her no more till her little girl 
was grown up old enough to dress herself, and then she 
came and fetched her away inexorably ; nor could the poor 
mother, with all her tears and entreaties, prevail on her to 
make any exchange for her child. 

So Filagranata, was taken to the witch's palace to live, 
and was put in a room in a little tower by herself, where 
she had to feed the pigeons. Filagranata grew fond of 
her pigeons, and did not at all complain of her work, 
yet, without knowing why, she began to grow quite 
sad and melancholy as time went by ; it was because she 
had no one to play with, no one to talk to, except the 
witch, who was no very delightful companion. The witch 
came every day, once in the day, to see that she was 
attending properly to her work, and as there was no door 
or staircase to the tower — this was on purpose that she 
might not escape — the witch used to say when she came 
under the tower — 

Pllagranata, bo fair, so fair, 
Unloose thy treeses of golden hair : 
I, thy old grandmother, am here ; • 

and as she said these words, P^ilagranata had to let down 
her beautiful long hair through the window, and by it the 
witch climbed up into her chamber to her. This she did 
every day. 

Now, it happened that about this time a king's son 
was travelling that way searching for a beautiful wife; 
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[ for jou know it is the custom for princes to go searching 

' all over the world to find a maiden fit to be a prince's 
wife; at least thej sary so. 

Well, tiia prince, travelling along, came by the witch's 
palace where Kilagruuata was lodged. And it liappened 
that he came that way just as the witch waa singing her 

I ditty. If he was horrilied at the sight of the witch, he 
in proportion enchanted when Filiigraniita came 

I to the window. So struck was he with the sight of her 
beauty, and modesty, and gentleness, that he stopped hia 
horse that he might watch her as long as she stayed at 
the window, and thtis became a spectator of the witch's 
ironderful way of getting into the tower. 

The prince's mind was aoon made up to gain a nearer 
view of FilagrauatOi and with this purpose he rode ruund 
and round tlie tower Mcking ffome modu of ingresH in \'ain, 
till at last, driven to desperation, he made up Ins mind 
that he must enter by t)ie same strange means as the 
witch herself. I'hinkiug that the old creature liad her 
abode there, and that she wo<dd probahly go out for some 
business in the morning, and return at about the same 
hour fia, on tlie present occasion, he rode away, command- 
ing his impatience as well as bo could, and came back 
the ut;xt day a little earlier. 

Though he could hardly hope quite to imitate the 
bag's rough and tremidous voice so us to deceive Fila- 
grouata into thinking it was really the witch, he yet made 
the attempt and repeated the words he had heard — 
Filngmnnla. Ihon nui<lcii fair, 

I, Uif oUl grsDiiinother. tin horr. 

Ftlagmnata, surprised at the soft modulation of voice, 
I such as she had never heard before, ran quickly to the 
window with a look of pleasure and astonishment which 
I gave her fece a more winning expression than %wx:. 

The princo looked up, all admiration and cxperlaf ion ; 
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and the tliouglit quickly ran tlirougli Filagriinata's hetid — 
' I have been taiight lo loose my hair whenever those words 
are said ; why should not I loose it to draw up bupL a 
pleasant-look in jr caxalier, as well as for the ugly old hag ?' 
and, without waiting for a second thought, she untied the 
rihbon that Ijoimd her tresses aud let tliem fall tipon the 
prince. The prince was equally quick in taking advantage 
of the occasion, and, pressing his knees firmly into his 
horsea flanks, so that it might not remain below to be- 
tray him, drew himself up, together with hia steed, just 
as he had seen the witch do, 

FilagTiinata, half frightened at what she had done the 
moment the deed was accomplished, had not a word to 
say, hut blushed and hung her Lead. The prince, on the 
other baud, had so many words to pour out, expressive of 
his admiration for her, his indignation at her captivity, 
and his desire to be allowed to be her deliverer, that the 
moments flew quickly by, and it wae only when Filagra- 
nata found herself drawn to the window by the power of 
the witch's magic words that they remembered the dan- 
gerous situation in which they stood. 

Another might have increased the peril hy cries of 
despair, or lost precious time in useless lamentations ; but 
Fihigranata showed a presence of mind worthy of a prince's 
wife by catching up a wand of the witch, with wliich she 
had seen her do wonderful things. With this she gave 
thi! prince a little tap, which immediately changed him 
into a pomegranate, and then another to the horse, which 
Iransformed him into an orange,' These ghe set by on 
I he shelf, and then proceeded to draw up the witch after 
the usual manner. 

The old hag was not slow in perceiving there was sorac- 
tbiug unusual in Filagranata's room, 

' What a stink'' of Chrirtians I What a stink of Chris- 
tians I ' chy kept escloiming, as she poked her nose int<i 
every hole and corner. Yet she failed to find anything to 
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r repruhend ; for as for the beautiful ripe pomegranate and 
the golden orange on the shelf, the Devil himself could 
not have thought there was anything wiong with them. 
ITius baffleii, she was obliged to finish her inspection of 
the state of the pigeons, and end her visit in the usual way. 

As soon as she was gone Filagranata knew she was free 
till the nest day, and so once more, with a tap of the 
wund, restored the horse and bis rider to their natural 
shapes. 

' And this is how your life passes every day I Is it 
possible ? ' exclaimed the prinee ; ' no, I cannot leave you 
liere. You may be sure my good horse will he proud to 
bear your little weight ; you have only to mount behind 
me, and I will take you home to my kingdom, and you 
shall live in the palace with my mother, and be my queen." 

It is not to be supposed but that Filagranata very 
much preferred the idea of going with the handsome young 
prince who had shown so devoted an appreciation of her, 
and being his queen, to remaining shut up in the doorless 
tower and being the witch's menial ; so she offered no 
opposition, and the prince put her on to his good horee 
behind him, and away tiiey rode. 

On, ou, on,* they rode for a long, long way, until they 
came at last to a wood ; hut for all the good horse's speed, 
the witch, who was not long in perceiving their escape 
aud setting out in pursuit, was well nigh overtaking them, 
Just then they saw a little old woman ^ standing by tlie 
way, making signs and calling to them to arrest their 
course. How great soever was their anxiety to get on, 
BO urgent was her appeal to them to stop and listen to 
her that they jielded to her entreaties. Nor were they 
losers by their kindness, for the little old woman was 
• fairy,' and she had stopped them, not on her own 
account, but to give thetn the means of escaping from the 
witch. 

To the prince she said : ' Take these three gifts, and 
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when the witch comes very near throw down first the 
mason's trowel ; and when she nearly overtakes you afjain 
throw down the comb : and when she nearly comes upon 
you again after that, throw down this jar' of oil. After 
tliat slie won't trouhle you any more.' And to Filagranata 
she whicpered some wo'ds, and then let them go. But 
the witch was now close behind, and the prince made 
haste to throw down the mason's trowel. luBtantly there 
rose up a high stone wall lietween them, which it t^ok 
the witch some time to climb over. Nevertheless, by her 
supernatural powers she was not long in making up for 
the lost time, and had soon overtaken the best speed of 
the good horse. Then the prince threw down the comb, 
and immediately there rose up between them a strong 
hedge of thorns, which it took the witch some time to 
make her way through, and that only with her body 
bleeding all over from the thorns. Nevertheless, by her 
fiupeiTiatiiral powers she was not long in making up for 
the lost time, and had soon overtaken the best speed of 
the good horse. Then the prince threw down the jar of 
oil, and the oil spread and spread till it had overflowed '" 
the whole country side; and as wherever you step in li 
pool of oil the foot only slides back, the witch could never 
gt't out of that, BO the prince and Filagranata rode on in 
all safety towards the prince's palace. 

' And now tell me what it was the old woman in the 
wood whispereti to you,' said the prince, as soon as they 
saw their safety sufficiently secured to breathe freely. 

'It was this,' answered Filagranata; 'that I was to 
tell you that when you arrive at your ovni home you must 
kiss no one — no one at all, not yoiff father, or mother, or 
sisters, or anyone— till after our marriage. Because if 
you do you will forget all alwut your love for me, and all 
you have told me you think of rae, and all the faithfulness 
you have promised me, and we shall become as strangers 
again to each other.' 
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'How dreadful I ' eaid the prince. 'Oh, you maybe 
ute 1 will kiss no one if ihaX is to be the consequence ; 
J be quite easy. It will be rather odd, to be sure, to 
I return from such a long joumey and kiss none of them at 
I borne, not even my own mother ; but I suppose if I tell 
Itfaem how it is they won't mind. So be quit^ easy about 
fthat.' 

Thufi they rode on in love and coufidfucf, and the 
■good horse soon brought them home. 

On the steps of the palace the chancellor of the king- 

I dom came out to meet them, and saluted Filagrauata aa 

I the chosen bride the prince was to bring home; he in- 

l formed him that the king his father had died during 

I his absence, and that he was now sovereign of the realm. 

I Then he led him in to the queen-mother, to whom be told 

all his ftdveutures, and explained why he must not kiss 

her till after bis marriage. The queen-mother was so 

pleaded with the beauty, and modesty, and gentleness of 

[ Filagrauata, that she gave up her son's kiss without 

rfepiniug, and before they retired to rest that night it was 

I announced to the people thst the prince had returned 

lifaome to be their king, and the day was proclaimed when 

ithe fcaat for his marriage was to take place. 

Then all in the palace went to their sleep in gch ambers, 

' But tJie prince, as it had been bis wont from his childhood 

I upwards, went into his mother's room to kiss her after 

abs was asleep, and when he saw her placid brow on the 

pillow, with the soft white hair parted on either side of it, 

and the eyes which wero wont to gaze on him with so 

I much love, resting in sleep, be could not forbear from 

\ bis lips on her forehead and ginng the wonted 

lastantly there passed from his mind all that bad 

BQ place since he Ia«t stood there to take leave of 

queen-mother before he started on his journey. 
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His visit to the witch's palace, bis flight from it, the life- 
perila hy the way. and, what is more, the image of Filagra- 
nata herself,— all passecl from his mind lilte a vision of 
the night, arid when he woke up and they toM him he ■ 
was king, it was as if he heard it for the first time, an^ 
when they brought Fihigranata to him it was aa thouglu 
he knew her not nor saw her. 

' But,' he said, ' if I am king there must be a que« 
to ehare ray throne ; ' and as a reigning sovereign < 
not go over the world to seek a wife, he sent and fetched 
him a princees meet to he the king's wife, and appointed 
the betrothal. The queen-mother, who loved Filagranata, 
was sad, and yet nothing that she could say could bring 
back to his mind the least remembrance of all he had 
promised her and felt towards her. 

But Filagranata knew that the prince had kissed bis 
mother, and this was why tile Hpell was OH him ; so she 
eaid to her mother-in-law ! '• You get me much fine-eiftcd 
flour" and a large bag of sweetmeats, and I will try if 
I cannot yet set this matter straight.' So the queen- 
mother ordercii that there should be placed in her room 
much gifted flour and a large bag of sweetmeats. And 
Filagranata, when she had shut close the door, set to 
work and made paste of the flour, and of the paste she 
moulded two pigeons, and filled them inside with the 
comfits. Then at the banquet of the betrothal she asked 
ihe qiieen-io other to have her two pigeons placed on tlie 
table ; and she did so, one at each end. But as soon as 
all the company were seated, before any one was helped, 
the two pigeons which Filagranata had made Ivgrin to 
talk to eaoh other across the whole longtli of tbe table : 
and everybody stood still with wonder to listen to what 
the pigeons of past« eaid to each other. 

' Do you remember,' said the first pigeon, • or is It 
poBAible that you have really forgotten, wheu I was in that 
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Drleaa tower of the witch's palace, and jou came under 
B window and imitiited her voioe, saying,- — 

Kiliigrnlinta. ihuii muideii luir. 
I.U0IM1 tliy trt>8S0» nf golden haii: 
]. tliy oM gland laolher, itm here, 

I till I drew you lip?' 

And the other pigeon answered, — 

* Si, signora, I remember it now.' , 

And as the young king heard the second pigeon say 
Si, eignom, I remember, it now,' he, too, retnemlwred 
\ having been in a doorless tower, and having sung such 
verse. 

' Do you remember,' continued the first pigeon, ' how 

happy we wej-e togetlier after I drew you up into that 

I little room where I was confined, and you swore if I would 

L come with you we should always be to|j;ethei- and never be 

E separated from each otLer any more at all ? ' 

And the second pigeon replied, — 

' Ah yes I I remember it now.' 

And as the second pigeon said *Ah yesl I reroem- 
\ l)er it now,' there rose up in the young king's mind the 
I memory of a fair sweet face on which he had once gazed 
t^with loving eyes, and of a maiden to whom he had ewora 
I lifelong dovotiou. 

But the iii-flt pigeon continued: — 

' Do you remember, or have you quite forgotten, how 
I we fled away together, and how frightened we were when 
l.the witch pursued us, and how we clung to each other, 
I and vowed, if she osertook us to kill us, we would die in 
I each other's arms, till a fairy met ns and gave us the 
I means to escape, and forbad you to kiss anyone, even yoiur 
|own mother, till after our marriage?' 

And the second pigeon answered, — 

' Ves, ah yes 1 1 remember it now.' 

Anrl when the second pigeon said, ' Ves, ah yes ! I re- 
I member it now,' thg whole of the past came back to his 
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mind, and with It, all Lis love for Filagranata. So he 
rose up '* and would have stroked the pigeons whicli liad 
brought it all to his mind, but when he toucheil them 
they melted away, and the BWeetmeats were scattered all 
ovei- the laLk', and the guesta picked them up. But 
the prince ran in haste to felch Filagranata, and he 
brought her and placed her hy his side in the bantjuet- 
hiill. But the second hride was sent back, with presents, 
to her own people. 

' And so it all came right at last,' pursued the nar- 
rator. ' Laukaday I that there are no fairies now to make 
things all liappen right. There are plenty of people who 
seem to have the devU in them for doing you a mis- 
chief, but there are no fairies to set things straight again, 
alas I ' 

I ThiB stDiy comoB from PfilombaiSi. 

■ Tlie expressiou employwl in diig plsM wM ■ Ok« ; ' as lliis is a word 
of most fejquont, but aamewbnl capricionii ub», I inteiTUplcd tbe unrmtor 
10 iaqtiirB lier cunopiioD of it. ' Well, it mtans a species of bsost,' 
shs aaid : ' but ;au aw it must hfire been a beirih'hed ('fatnlA*) XifUxU 
beMiue the Btoty anys it nns ao rich, and bad a palace, and spaks 
Mid ilid all the tliioga jiiu ahall lieur.' Slie did iiot, however, seeia to 
idsntt^ it with the evii principle according to its uadnabted derivation, 
nor did aho allow either ihat it bad any cnnnexion with ' oreo,' a. b«ir, iw 
lliB dArwIor of the 'i! V'lmo di Peraa'had Pi|>ound6d it, aod indeed bh the 
<leuilB of that sxnay required; it will be aeeo, tbnrofore. ihiU populitr 
fftncy ioTeUe the monnti* »-ith rarious shapes. The sloiy uf ' Tbo Pot of 
Ida^onun,' it will be veen, eoutaiua 0D« or two incideaUiiieumiiion wiihthis 
ooo. The appurpBtl; inaigacflcant detnil of the little plant — on wbid), 
huwavcr. botli itorie* rent for a fuundatiuD— ia uolewortby. the nnmOor is 
flucb inslADn: lieing niniil poiritiTV tiiat it was tlie one she hui Darned and 
■Mother, mid in botitCBaeiiiDsiatinK oo ihowing me the plant, that there 
night b« no mintoke aboal it. (Si>e note to tbe word ' Perm.' io&a, p. 54.) 

* FilagrnnalA hella belU, 

Tira gi^ le bionde lri,'«ce, 
Ch' iu lun nonna vMchiatdla. 

■Tint gli,' or 'tmlla gib,' «i in the nest repetition, meun eqasll; 
•throw dmm.' 'Biondo' eiprawea pitrticnlwly the yellow lint iu hnir. 
lUzmnnl. ' Urfi^nitia Eaclclopedira Universale.' dafinrii it, 'colore tra il 
^Uo biauw rd i propria di cspelli,' on die anthorit; uf Pi-lrarch'* iwe 
of the word, lis has also 'biondeggiaoto, ehe biondrggia, che ingiaUiBev/ 
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B OT t«("line to ydlow ; nnd it is Ihns the jelloir Tiber g«s cnlleil 

■Portogollo' is oat iheoTdinnr? won) frtcsD (hkhi:^, nad poiati to the 

m of the fruit from the PortDguose colonies ici thi? siit«inth ceri- 

The 'aniDiHn,' 'melarnDrin.' or 'mpran^la,' the ungmfln] nrnngi!- 

lu. however, indiaeaouB in Italj ; and the fruit, which hoa Bfon n 

r nppearanisj thnn the (dible oniDg«, is still grtiira for oruamant in 

■D pirdena. 

' Paxzo,' Btiak. There is no oentnil word in Italiitii fur a nnoll ; foa 
ittut daKna a gond or n htid smell ^ithiT ns m perrame or a stink, 

' Cnmmiiuinda. enmiDbanUo, cnmniiuiiniio.' Thi» thceerold r«pF- 
D (ff this Ted), aroonliag to tbe lease and person reqnired bjr tbe 
tj, \ bare found Qsed na n sort of siug-suag refnin by all the lelien of 
w I huTB tmd to do with. 

elln.' little old mmRD. 
'Fata;' ethanlc^lcHlly Fiitu ia t.ho same sh 'Fair;/ ■ F£e,' &i;., ftc, 
iBnil'trHTy' is the only LransLitloD ; but it will Im obserred the Iwliiui 
~ *latn' hut nlwHy* different phiiricteriBlics from the English ' fiirj'.' 

~ ia a humbly word for a Ismp-fillHP; it pruhnbly cnmeB from 

nove ^mXs or slowly. Tha nnrrnlor used she woni beenusn 
I'iIm wnnld, oecKmliDg tn IwaI euntom, ktep hor nil in it ' buaini,' withMiC 
■ pMceiriag tbiit it wue most innpiiropriiitu for the purpose of tlio story, whidi 
i nquircd that iho oil shonM be poured oot quickly. 

■* ' AUngnti}.' iminilnlpd. I prcserre the nconi on aceonat of it> 
B «l^irFeaiTmess — literally nuking a lake of the country. 
" 'Fiordi farina.' 

•* Al the sloTj was told mo the diiilogne was broken, and eTery ind- 
pdrat of the journey was nuule the subject of a aepnrate qaeetiuD and 
•ver; nil the fumituio iu the nioni nlsu hero onterL-d iot« cunrcrwitjaa 
tfa iha pigqpns. brooma being pHttitnliirly loqiuicioUH ; but as it Wnme 
lions, atMl by no tnaina uddi'd to tb« poetry of the situation, I coudeuscd 
to the dimeDsiuns in the toit. 

[I liave placed tliie story first in order, as its incideots ramify 
I lata half tUe tradibonary tales with which we are acquainted. 

(1.) ' ICapiinze),' No. 12 in ' Grimm,' i« the mmt like itomring 
I the Gorman in tlje beginning, and has the most diasimilor ending, 
I The ciitinlerparL form, in which it is aomo misdeed or ili-lnck ot 
I tho father inslend of the mother, which involves the tiiirreuder of 
I ibe firat-born, is tbe more frequent opening, aa in ' The Water 
I £itig.' Ualeton's ' litisdoa Folk Tales,' p. 120. ' Tbe Litne and 
1 her Godmother,' in Dr. Duent's ' Norse Tales,' has nn opening liko 
r ' Filttgrannio.' which, aa it procewls, connects it witli ' Marienkiiid,' 
tlfo.4 in 'Grimni;' and the prohibitioa to open the loum, in that 
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one, carries on the connexion to another group, the Bluebeard 
group, represented in this series by ' Monsoo Mostro,* * R^ 
Moro,' &c. ; while, further on, 'Lassie and her Godmother' 
evolves the incident of the reflection in the well, which connects 
it with the foUowing story in this collection, and in this round- 
about way, though not in direct form, with the termination of 
' Filagranata.' 

(2.) The introduction of an orange as a help to defy the 

* orca,' connects the story again with the two next (though the 
fioiit is used differently), and with a vast niimber of myths, as 
pointed out in Campbell's * Tales of the West Highlands,' Introduc- 
tion, pp. Ixxx-lxxxv. I was rather put off the scent by the 
narrator using the word portogallo : melagranata, though pro- 
perly a pom^ranate, is, I think, used in old Italian for an 
orange, being simply a red, or golden, apple. 

(3.) The three gifts of the tiowel, the comb, and the oil- 
filler, again bring this story in connexion with another vast 
group. Compare * Campbell,' iv. 290 ; also his remarks, i. 58-62, 
on the ' Battle of the Birds,' which story this resembles in the 
main, but, as will be found throughout this collection, the Roman 
form is milder. The prince wins his bride without performing 
tasks, and the couple, in escaping, have only to kill a strange 

* orca,' and not the girl's o\vn father. In the third version of the 
tale in Mr. CampbelFs series, the girl becomes a poultry -maid, 
and has three fine dresses, constituting a link with another group — 
that of Cinderella (I have given the Tirolean one as * Klein- 
Else ' in ' Household Stories from the Land of Hofer') ; and the 
three dresses there (though not in the Gaelic story) representing 
the sun, moon, and stars, give it another connexion with * Marien- 
kind.' ' The Master Maid,' in Dr. Dasent's collection, again, has 
the golden apple (though it assists in a different way) and the 
ending of the Roman version (a golden cock there taking the part 
of the two paste pigeons), but begins with the tasks in the * Giant's 
House ' of the Gaelic version, which the Roman ignores. 

In the Russian story of *Baba Yaga ' (Ralston's * Russian Folk 
Tales,' pp. 139) we have the three magic gifts. Though Mr. 
Campbell has a very ingenious solution for the idea of the 
supernatural attaching to swords (i. Ixxii), the same does not 
«eem at all to explain the introduction of supernatural combs ; 
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n t once founil a comb transformed intn a moontnin !n ft 

1 story, I thought, as Mr. Ralaion hiia also austgeBted 

), that it fitted very well witl] the German expression for 

tab-ridgc; but he does not tell ua whether the melapbor 

olds good in Rii?a, where he finds it nsed; and in the jffe- 

t instonce it is a hedge of thorns iato which tiie comb resolves 

1 have another Roman storj-, in which the comb ' swelled 

d ewelled till every one o£ its teeth became a pier, and the 

s between them were apches, and it was a bridge by which 

e could pHBB over.' 

(4.) The kisa which brings foi^etfulness, again, is found in 

myths ni every country. It occurs ia the Tiroleon story I 

; given as the ' Dove- Maiden ' in ■ HouBehold Stories from the 

VlAiid oE Uofer,' tliough I hod to omit it, there for want of sluice ; 

■but the remaining episodes of that story are nearly identical with 

■tliose of the Riiasian story of ' The Water-King ;' and in the Tiro- 

n atory the maiden ia fetched from a heathen magician's hiuise 

' the aid of saints, while in the others it is from giants' or 

thes' abodes, by aid of other gianis and witches. Mr. Kal- 

aapplies, at pp. 132-7, a long list of variants of thia story, 

in a Russian one. at p. 133, cornea a ride on a Bear, which ia 

le of the incidents in the ' Dove-Maiden,' tliough, if I remember 

oes not occur in any of the others. In Mr. CBrapbell's 

a to ' The Buttle of the Birds ' are also collected notices of 

■» of this episode. 

e affinity of this story with others again will be found iu 
I Mr. Cox's ■ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,' ii, p. 301.] 



^BE THREE LOVE-ORANOEH.* 

Trkt say tliere was a king's son who went out to Imnt.* 
f 2t was a winter's day, and tlje ground waa covered with 
t, so tiiftt when he brouglit down tliP birds with his 
IsrqnebuEe tJic red blood made beautiful bright marks on 
lUui dazzling white snow. 

• How beautiful '. ' exclaimed tlie prince. ' Never will 
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I marry till I find one with a complexion fair z& this snow, 
and tinted like this rosy blood.' 

^A'hen bis clay's sport was at an end, lie went home 
and told his parents that be was going tti wander over the 
world till he found one fair as snow, tinted like rosy blood. 
The parents approved his design and sent him forth. 

On, on, on he went, till one day be met a little old 
woman, who stopped him, saying ; ' Whither so fast, fair 
prince ? " 

He replied, ' I walk the earth till I find one who 
is fair as snow, tinted like rosy blood, to make her my 
wife.' 

' That can I help you to, and I alone,' said the little 
old woman, who was a fiiiry ; and then she gave him the 
three love-orangea, telling him that when he opened one 
such a maiden as he was in search of would appear, but 
be must immediately look for water and sprinkle her, or 
she woidd disappear again. 

The prince took the oranges, and wandered on. On, 
on, on he went, till at last the fancy took him to break 
open one of the oranges. Immediately a beautiful maiden 
appeared, whose complexion was indeed fair as snow, and 
tinted like rosy blood, but it was only when she had 
already disappeared that he recollected about the water. 
It was too late,' so on he wandered again till the fancy 
took him to open another orange. Instantly another 
maiden appeared, fairer than the other, and he lost no time 
in looking for water to sprinkle her, but tiihe was none, 
and before he came back from the search sheens gone 

On he wandered again till he was nearly liome, whan 
one day he noticed a handsome foimtain standing by the 
road, and over against it a flue palace The sight of Uie 
fountain made him think of his third orange, and he took 
it out and broke it open. 

Instantly a third maiden appeared, far fairer than 
either of the others ; with the water of the fountain ho 
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:Ied her the moment she appeared, and ahe vanished 
it, bat gtaid nith hiiu and lovtid blm. 

Tbeii he said. ' You must stay here in this bower while 
I go on home and fetch a retin<ie worthy to escort you.' 

In n ptilace opposite the fountain lived a black Saracen 
woman,* and just then she went down to the fountain to 
draw water, and as she looked into the water she saiil, 
* My mistress says that I am so u^ly, but I am so fair, 
therefore I break the pitcher and the little pitcher.'* 

Then she looked up in the bower, and seeing the beau- 
tiful maiden, she called her down, and caressed her, and 
stroked her hair, and praised her beauty ; but as she 
stroked her hair she took out a magic pin, and stuck it 
into her head, and instantly the maiden became a dove 
and perched on the aide of the fountain. 

Then she broke the pitcher an<l the little pitcher, and 
the prince caiue back. 

\Vben the prince saw the ugly black woman standing 
in the bower where he had left hia beautiful maiden, h« 
waa quite bewildered, and looked all about for hc-r. 

'lam she whom you aeek, prince,' said the woman ■ 
*Itia the sun has changed me thus while standing here 
waiting for you ; but all will come right when I get away 
from the 3im.' 

The priuce did not know what to make of it, but there 
was no help for it but to take her and trust to her coming 
right when she got away from the stm. He tooK her 
home, thereforj;, and right grand preparations were made 
for the royaf marriage. Tapestries were hiuig on the 
wails, and flowers strewed the floor, while in the kitchen 

the cook as busy as a l>ee, preparing I know not how 
masy dishes for the royal banquet. 

Then, lo, there came and perched on the kitchen window 
a little dove, and sang, ' Cook, cook, for whom are you 
cooking ; for the son of the king, or the Saracen Moor ? 
May the ci;ok fall asleep, and may all the viands be burnt I ' ^ 
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After this nothing would go right in the kitchen ; 
every day all the diehes got burat, aud it was impossible 
to give the wedding banciuet, because there was nothing 
fit to Bend up t-o the table. Then tiie king's son came 
into the kitchen to learn wliat had happened, and they 
showed him the dove which had done all. 'Sweet little 
dove 1 ' said the prince, and, catching it in his hand, began 
to caress it ; thus he felt the pin in its head, and pulled it 
out. Instantly his own fair maiden stood before him, 
white a« snow, rosy as blood. Then the mystery was 
cleared up, and there was great rejoicing, and the old 
Avitch was burnt. 

' ' 1 tre MelEiQgoli di amore ; ' mBlangolo or merBngoIo, or neniDgoli. 
BD QngmfUMl oraDge, S«o noM to ' Fikgrnnats.' 

' ' Cuccia.' thougli ueuallj translated by ' hunt,' ib used (or all kinds of 
sport. Bezzurini sajs ic even inclodes 'piillime' nnd other games : bat it 
is in commini use Ibr shooting Bmnll birds ns for bunting quadrupeds, 

' ' 2Ion 8irawn».' a lllKk Sarwpn Tobhid ; ' mofH ■ i« in conglftnt uie 
for a dark-coloured person. Seahor de Saniini UiIIb me that a ao^collGd 
' Hota HDcaDt»da ' figures as ode of the favomntp perEonoges in PortugnMe 
traditionary Inles : but slio is loss often an nclunl Moor than a princcos 
held io tlirall by Moorish arl,, to be set free by Chriatiiin cbival^. She 
is often represented us bound ut the botiom of n nolL 

' !ftlia padromi dico ehe bod tanta brutta, 

E son laota bella, 

10 rompo U brocCA e In brocchetU. 

Thia verse would be hardly comprehensible bat that tlie incident ia better 
explsJDed in the more delsjled Torsions of other countries meatiooed in 
note to the lusC cals. The ugl; 'Mara ' sera the reflecTioD of the fof o of ibe 
beautiful maiden vho sits in iho ime overlooking the fountain, and lakes 
it (or her own. See Campbell's Tofes <)f tie W. SigUarub, pp. SS-7, ic 
' Caoco, cuoco, per chi cucinnte, 

Pol flglio del rt o pPt la mora Baraoena F 

11 cuooo si poEsa donnentBy, 

E Io vivando si poBsauo bcuciar'. 

[Tliis Btory, 1«aide8 ita aimilariliea with those mentioned in 
nobs of the foregoing, ia suhstantially the fame aa ' Die weiase u. 
dio eehwaree Braut' in Grimm (with his ' Sdmeeweiaachen u. 
Ilosenrulh ' it eccms to have nothing in common, tbongh the 
worda ' Snow-white and rose-red ' suggeat it) ; bwt ita commence- 
ment IB different The Gennsn Tde of Sneewittchen (Giimm, 
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p. 20G) has also much similarity with it : a queen sat worVing in 
a vrinrJow frunied mtli ebony ; she prides lier finger, and llires 
drops of blood llml fall on tlie snow suggest ibe wisli tliiit ber 
chi!4 may be fair as snow, red as blood, aud her hair as dark as 
ebony. Her wishes are fiilfillcJ, and alia dies. She is succeeded 
hy a witch-atepnioliier, from whom the child of wiahes sulTera 
many things, but the witch is ultimately danced lo death in red- 
Lot iron shoes. A link between them is supplied by tljc uext 
following, in which the opening agrees with the German story. 
In Sclmeller's ' Legends of the Italian Tiro! ' are two, with a title 
similar to the Romoa one. In the first (' I tre araaci ') the girl 
becomes the property of a fairy, as in Pilngranata. She is sent 
to fetch three oranges, which she does by the help of five gifts 
given her by an old man ; but the whole ends in the good child 
wishing as her only reward to be restored to her mother. The 
other is called ' L'amor dei tre aranci.' Id this the prince breuka 
a witcli's milkjug while playing at ball, and in revenge she tells 
him he shall not marry till be finds ' the Love of the three 
oranges,' which he similarly obtaiuH by the help of five gifts re- 
ceived of an old woman ; when he opens them, the slnry goes on 
just like the lioman one, the verse of the dove being a little 
different : — 

Cogo, bnl cflgD, 

EndomieazBtc al logo, 

Cbe ramMto bd possa bruiar, 
E In fiolo (flglia) deUa attio nan Ds pOEHO mngiiar. 

and there is nothing about ' fair as snow, rosy as blood,' in it. 
He has another, ' Quel dalla coda di oro,' in which three golden 
applea or balls piny a prominent part, but it belongs to another 
group. A second version of this, entitled ' 1 pomi d oro," how- 
ever, ia a Gtrange mixture of the various Tirolenn and lioman 
versions. 

The Hungarian story of ' Vas lisc^i ' (Iron Ladislas) begina, 
like ' L'amor dei tre aranci,' hy a young prince getting into a 
actape with a witch, this time by hreidcing her basket of eggs. Ftia 
punisbmcut is tlie fulfilment of bis first wish, and his fir^t wish 
happens lo be a pettish one, that the earth might swallow up his 
tbree sisters; as one of them is said to be always dt«$scd like the 

1, the second like the moon, and the third like the star?, we have 
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wompartmente of the grand staircase wt 
at Pest, TUnder Blona appears in the 
Queen of Summer held in thrall by the 
or Queen of Winter. 8lie is seen plan 
the Earth-King a tree whicli represents In 
freedom, and committing it to the benigi 
King. 

The second shows this mystical tree be 
which the beautiful Fairy, as if ashame 
hasting to pluck off, borne on a chariot 
swans. The Wind-genius wafts poppy see 
the armed guard tlie Winter- Queen had se 
lulls them to sleep. 

In the third Argilus, the Earth-Prince, is j 
(up till then vain) nightly attempt to gathi 
TUnder Illona^s departing convoy. He aims 
plunderer; then suddenly a glance from h 
instead, and he lets the arrow harmlessly stri 

The fourth portrays the happy union of 
Summer and Earth; but the Winter-Quee 
at their successful defiance of her, and cuts < 
golden locks. (The people have it that thes 
by the winds planted the Puszta with the hei 
grass which they call * Orphan-girFs hair '). 
seen the parents of the Earth-Prinn^v u 
of their son. 
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In the sixth the scene is changed to the dwelling of the 
I Earth-King. Prince Argiliis is taking leave of his jarenta as he 
iitarta on his perilous journoy, del«niiiiied to deUvi-r the capdve 
Fairy. 

In the seventh the Earth-Prince has advanced on Ills journey 
M far Rfl the dnelhog of a giant, of whom he asks counsel, 8nd 
who appoints him three witches to show tlie way to regain the 
Tunder. 

In the eighlh he is seen fictorioiis in a late conflict wiih 
three giants, frum each of whom \m has succeeded in guining iin 
inB.rument nece^aary for his purpose ; from one a switch, from 
nuother a pipe, from the third a conjuring mantle. The giants 
throw down moBses of rock upon htm, but )ie apreada out the 
conjuring mantle, and committing himself to it, tloata securely 
tliraugh the air. 

In the ninth At^lus has readied the Winter-Wildi's border. 
And preparea to engi^o in comKit with the dragon wli6 friiflnla it. 

The tenth is highly scnaationnl. The Winter- Witi'h has 
thrown a deep sleep over him, and the poor Summer-Fiiiry 
strives to awaken him in vain. 

In the eleventh the ardent desires of TUnder Illona have 
prevailed over all the enchantments of the Winter-Witch, and at 
her prayer there risea up from the innernioat region of the earth 
the fiury Iron-Queen, wlio brings the Tutus, the winged magic 
lior*e who is to beat the Prinue through all dangers to certain 
victory. 

The twelfth shows Argilua and Illona once more united, 
enthroned aide by sde, and subjects bearing them offerings. 

The thirteenth is a largo compoBition symbolising ihe mystic 

tiion of Earth and Summer, whence sprang, says the uiyth, 

utumn with her abundant fruits, and the great god Pan, the 

[ gutliorofall productiveness, who called the land of his birth after 

lie and blcsned it with fecundity above all nationa of 

I the earth- The tree of golden fruit, the first ocortsion of the 

AoapicioUB meeting which led to this union, \a again iniroduced, 

and T tinder Illona is again clothed in her liixtirinnt mantle of 

[ gahfen hair.} 
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PALOMBELLETTA.^ 

They say there was a peasant whose wife had died and 
left him one little girl, who was the most beautiful crea- 
ture that ever was seen ; no one on earth could compare 
with her for beauty. After a while the peasant married 
again : this time he married a peasant-woman who had a 
daughter who was the most deformed object that ever was 
seen ; no cripple on earth could compare with her for 
deformity ; and, moreover, her skin was quite black and 
shrivelled, and altogether no one could bear to look at 
her, she was so hideous. 

One day when everyone was out, and only the fair 
daughter at home, the king came by from hunting thirsty, 
and he stopped at the cottage and asked the fair maid for 
a glass of water. When he saw how fair she was and with 
what grace she waited on him, he said, ' Fair maiden, if 
you will, I will come back in eight days and make you 
my wife.' The maiden answered, ' Indeed I will it, your 
Majesty I ' and the king rode away. 

When the stepmother came home the simple maiden 
told her all that had happened, and she answered her 
deceitfully, congratulating her on her good fortune. 
Before the day came round, however, she shut the fair 
maiden in the cellar. When the king came she went out 
to meet him with a smiling face, saying, ' Good day. Sire ! 
What is your royal pleasure ? ' And the king answered, 
* To marry your daughter am I come.' Then the step- 
mother brought out her own daughter to him, all wrapped 
up in a wide mantle, and her face covered with a thick 
veil, and a hood over that. 

' Eest assured, good woman, that your daughter will 
be my tenderest care,' said the king ; ' but you must .take 
those wrappers ofiF.' 

' By no means. Sire ! ' exclaimed the stepmother. 
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' And beware you do it not. You have seen how fair she is 
above all the children of earth. But thia exceeding beauty 
she haa on one condition. If one breath of air strike her 
slio loses it all. Therefore, Oh, kingi let not the veil be 
removed.' 

When the king heard that he called for another veil, 
and another hood, and wrapping her still more carefully 
round, handed her into the carriage he had brought for her, 
^hut the door close,- and rode away on horseback by her side. 

When they arrived at the palace the hideous daughter 
of the atepmother was married to the king all wrapt up 
in ber veils. 

The stepmother, however, went into her room, full 
of triumph at what she had done. ' But what am I 
to do with the other girl!* she said to herself; 'some- 
how or other some day she will get out of the cellar, and 
the king will see her, and it will be worse for my daughter 
than before.' And as slie knew not what to do she went to 
a witch to help ber. ' This is what you must do,' said the 
witch [ 'take thia pin' (and she gave her a long pin with a 
gold head), ' and put it into the head of the maiden, and 
she will become a dove. Then have ready a cage, and keep 
her in it, and no one will ever see her for a maiden more." 

The stepmother went therefore, and bought a cage, 
and taking the large pin ' down into the cellar, she drove 
the pin into the fair maiden's head, holding open the cage 
as she did so. 

Aa soon aa the pin entered the maiden's head she be- 
came a dove, but instead of flying into the cage she flew 
over the stepmother's head far away out of sight. 

On she flew till she came to the king's palace, right 
O^inst the window of the kitchen where the cook was 
ready preparing a great dinner for the king. The cook 
looked round as he heard the poor Uttle dove beating its 
frigbteneil breast against the window, and, tearful lest it 
should burl itself, be opened the window. 
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In flew the dove as soon as he opened the window, and 
flew three times round his head, singing each time as she 
did so;- — '0 cookl cook! of the royal kitchen, what 
sliall we do with the Queen ? All of you put youi-selves to 
sleep, and may the dinner be burnt up t * 

As Boon as she bad sung this the third tinae the cook 
sink into a deep sleep ; tlie dinner from want of attentioo , 
was all burnt up ; and when the king sat down to t&bld]^ 
there was nothing to set before him. 

* Where is the dinner ? ' exclaimed the king, as 
looked over the empty table to wliich he had brought lis 
bride, still wrapt up in her thick veils. 

'Please your Majesty, the dinner is all burnt up as 
black as charcoal,' said the chamberlain; ^and the c»ok 
sits in the kitchen so fast asleep that no one can wike 
him.' 

' Go and fetch me a dinner from the inn,' said the 
king ; ' and the cook, when he comes to himself, let lim 
be brought before me.' 

After a time the cook came to himself, and the chtim- 
lierlain brought him before the king. 

'Tell me how this happened,' said the king to the 
cook. ' All these years you have ser\-ed me well ind 
faithfully ; how is it that to-day, when the dinner should 
have been of the best in honour of my bride, everything 
ia burnt up, and tlie king's table is left empty ? ' 

' Indeed, the dinner had lieen of the best, Sire,' answered 

the cook. ' So had I prepared it. Only, when all was 

nearly ready, there came a dove flying in at the window, 

and flew three times round my head, singing each time. 

Cool of ibe rojal liitcheii, 

What Bhall we do with the Queeo ? 
Sleep ye all sunndlj, and biunl be the mcfil 

Which on ths King's board should Iibvp bwn, 

Afler that a deep sleep fell on me and I know notlung* I 
more of what happened.' 
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» That must have been a singular dove,' said the king ; 
* Tiring her to me and you shall be forgiven.' 

The cook went down to look for the dove, and found 
her midway, flying to meet him. 

' There is the dove, Sire,' said the cook, handing the 
dove to the king. 

<So you spoilt my dinner, did you palomhelletta,' said 
the king. ' But never mind ; you are a dear little dove, 
and I forgive you,' and he put her in liis breast and stroked 
her. Thus, as be went on Btroking and fondling her, 
calling hex ' palombelletta bella ! * he felt the gold head of 
the stepmother's big pin through the feathers, ' What 
have you got in your head, palombelletta dear ? ' he said, 
and pulled the pin out. 

Instantly the fair niaiiJen stood before him in all her 
Eurpassing beauty as he had seen her at the firet. ' Are 
you not my fair maiden who promised to marry me?' 
exclaimed the king. 

' The very eame, and no other,' replied the maiden. 

' Then who is this one ? ' said the king, and he turned 
to the stepmother's daughter beside him, and tore off her 
veil. Then he understood the deceit that had been played 
on him, and he sent for the stepmother, and ordered that 
she and her daughter should be punished with death. 

' ■ Palomlwll'ltii,' dear little dove. 

' ' SpilloDH,' big piD. This iDsgic use of lone pins ilriren into Uie 
hcnd U one of the freqneat chtLrges sf^iinst witrheB, Si.-« numerous 
iiutuiCFB At rnrioiu opocbs gtrep by I)el lUo. ' DlEquiiicionum Miigiei\ram.' 
lib. iii. p, 1, 2 it. b, 11,. wliere lio mDutiniis uinong otJiers the caMs or 
two inidiriva! vlio irere cnnvicMd in Oerm&nj of haring destroyed, Ihe one 
fcity, tlio othot mDHinemljle, new-'boni infants tn this (nunner. 
* Caoco.' CDOca! di real'' cudna 

Che faxaaa daUa r^na? 
Tutti pcHBe a dormcnuu'. 
E ia pninai p<usB biudar'. 
The vordii luTe Iwed citpt in n-petilioD. 'Po>M,'in the third line, 
mat lie a corruption of 'ai pongono,' from th* verb 'ponetc;' nod in ihtt 
. lUni line, of ' «i puu.' &om the verb ' pome.' 




[The next group most prolific in fariely of hioidentB ia that 
in wliicb the stepmother rejireeeuts the evil genius of the story ; 
eometimes there is a daughter only, sometimee a [iaught«r and 
a Bon, and sometimes, but leas frequent, a »in only. Allied to it 
is that in which the character devolves on two elder sisterB, not 
specified to he stepsisters, and the incidents in these two branchea 
are closely interwoven. 1 give ihe first place to Cinderella, be- 
lanse it has acquired a homely importance,] 



LA CEXORI£yTOLA.' 
TnET say there was a merchant who had three daughters. 
When he went out into foreign cotuitriea to huy wares he 
told them be would bring them rare presents whatever 
they might ask for. The eldest asked for precious jewels, 
the second for rich shawls, but the youngest who was 
always kept out of eight io the kitchen by the others, and 
made to do the dirty work of the house, aeked only for a 
little bird. 

' So you want a little bird, do you ] What is the use 
of a little bird to you ! ' said the sisters mocking her, and 
' Papa will have anmetliing else to think of than minding 
little birds on a hmg journey.' 

' But you ivill bring me a little bird, won't you, papa ? ' 
pleaded the Utile girl ; ' and I can tell you that if you don't 
the boat you are on will stand still, and will neither move 
backwards nor forwards.' 

The merchant went away into a far country and bought 
precious wares, but he forgot all about the little bird. It 
was only when he had got on board a boat to go down a 
mighty river on his hnmeward way, and the captain found 
the boat would not move by any means, that he remem- 
bered what his daughter had said to him. Then while tlie 
captain was wondering how it was the boat would not 
move, he went to him and told him what he had dont ■ 
But the captain said, 'That ia easily sut right. Here 
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9 by is a garden full of tbouaands of birds ; you can 

' i^ecp in and carry off one. 0/t« will never be 

id among so many tLouaands.' 

The merchant followed his directions and went into 

the garden wlieie there were so many thousand birds that ' 

e easily cangbt one. The captain gave him a cage, and 

■ be Ui'oiight it safely home and gave it to his daughter. 

That night the elder sisters said as usual, ' We are 
^iug to the ball ; you will stay at home and sweep up the 
lace and miud the fire,' 

Now all the birds in the garden which the captain had 
lointed out to the merchant were fairies ; so when the 
lotliers were gone to the ball and the youngest daughter 
f vent into her loom to her bird, she said to it : 

Girr xat (^[il''[idid mfnienl, 

And I will gitB you my tiigi,' 
Jjmmediatfly, the bird gave her the moat beautiful suit of 
Fdothes, with jewels and golden slippers, and a splendid 
carriage and prancing horses. With these the maiden went 
, to the ball whic)i was at the king's palace. Tlie moment 
r king saw her he fell in love with her, and would 
ince with no one else. The sistera were furious with tlie 
r because the king danced all night with her and 
t with them, but they had no idea it was their Eister. 
The second night she did the same, only the bird gave 
r a yet more beautiful dress, and the king did all he 
[ could to find out who she was, but she would uot tell him. 
I Then he asked her name and she said, — 
' They call me Cenori^idola,' 

' Ceiwri/'ntotat' said the king ; ' what a pretty name ! 
r I never heard it before.' 

He had also told the servants that they muBt nm after 
■ carriage and see where it wont ; but though they ran 
K fast, ait the wind they could not come near the pace of 
r hor^c^, 

B third night the sisters went to the hall and left 
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her at 1iame, and she staid at home witb her little bird 
and Baifl to it, — 

Give me splandid rmmcnt. 

And I will give joa ray ragB-' 

Tlien the bird gave her a more qjlendid suit still, and the 
king paid her as much attention ae ever. But. to the 
servants he had said, ' If j-ou don't follow fast enough to- 
night tfi see where she lives I will have all your lieads cut 
off.' So tliey used such extra diligpiice that she in her 
hurry to get away dropped one of her golden slippers ; 
this the Ben'ants picked up and brought to tlie king. 

The next day the king sent a servant into every house 
in the city till he should find her whom the golden slipper 
fitted, but there was not one ; last of all, he came to the 
merchant's house, and he tried it on the two elder daughters 
and it would 6t neither. Then he said, — 

' There must be some other maiden in this house ; ' but 
they only shrugged their shoulders. • It is imijossible ; 
another maiden there must be, for every maiden in the city 
we have seen and the slipper fits none, therefore one there 
must be here.' 

Then they said, — 

* In truth we have a little eisterwho sits in the kitchen 
and does the work. She is called Ceiioricritola, because 
she is always eniutty. We are sure she never went to a 
Irnll, and it would only soil the beautiful gold slipper to 
let lier put her smutty feet into it.' 

'It may lie so,' replied the king's servant, 'but we 
must try, nevertheless.' 

So they fet*'bed her, and the king's servant found that 
the shoe fitted her ; and they went and told the king all. 

The moment the king heard them say Cenorlentola 
he said, — 'That ie she 1 It is the nnme &lie gave me.' 

So he sent n airriage to fetch her in all haste. The 
bird meantime had given her a more beautiful dress than 
any slin bad bad liefore, and priceless jewels, so that when 
they came to fetch her she looked quite fit to he a queen. 
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r Then the king manied her ; and thotiglt her sisters had 
I behaved so ill to her she gave them two Bne estates, bo 
1 that all were content. 

' Cindtn-lU ' in a fiiTuiirtte in all countrieB. Tilh its promiea iif com- 
I petuaUoo tu the diwiiUte und opprvtiMid. I onlj' taius araniis it nnci-, 
I howorer, n-hite mnliiiig ttiis coUectiou, in Its own simple focni, anj with » 
IT inown w CenotvmUia. Of conrae the coLstmctiun iif sncU 
I vurdi) is quite xrhitracj, and luij Italian <!an miike a duzen «u<^b ont of anjr 
ir word : even in ihc dictionni; the folliiwing niriiitintJH are to b« 
-■ Ceneiicdo,' ' CenerogDolo,' ' Cooerinu,' ■ CtnoroBo,' ' Cenenigiolo." 
Da mi tu panni iMlli, 
Ed io ta do i ixocireUi, 
Dh Dit tu abiti belli 
Ed io W do 1 Btraocinrelli. 
e same ai abuve : ' aliiti ' and ' paoni ' are conrertible, bq ore ' emci 
Mid ' atracg.' 

[The counterporta to the story are endleBS, In Grimm'a 
' Aschenput.tel ' (p. 93), the nominal German ccmniorpart, ihero 
is a stepmother ba well as two sisters, antl the stvry turns upon 
the gifts each daughter craves of the father, an episode which 
occurs in Roman versions with different titles. His ' Die drei 
Msmdeinim Walde' ('ThreeLittle Men in the Wood') ie like it. 
and the other versions too, and the episode in it of the good 
daughter receiving the faculty of dropping u gold coin from her 
mouth at every word she utters, is like a Hungarian atorj', in 
wbioli no stepmother figures, but the evil genius of the storv (the 
Iduiy- in- Waiting) is plainly called a witch. In this story it is a 
princess, from whose footsteps rise gold pieces, her tears are 
penis, and her smiles rosebuds. In one of the Siddhi Kur 
Storiea which 1 have translated as ' Sagos from the far E!ast ' (p. 
49} is a similar incident, and a Spanish equivalent in Note 3. 
A £riend of mine met with a very similar legend in a convent at 
Quito, concerning a nun called ' the Kose of Quito,' out of whose 
grave a rose-tree is said to liave sprung and blossomed on tlm 
morrow of her burial. It seems, however, to have ati incJcpen- 
dsDt origin, as 'the Rose of Quito' died within the last 15U years. 
In the Tirolenn ' Klein-Eise,' or ' Aschenpfodl,' to which allusion 
haa alrendy been made, and which answers to it in name, we 
lUTB a connexion with the last group (as in »nme of the sue- 
needing Roman versions) in the sun, moon, and star druses. 

Among the Tales of Italian Tirol we liuditaa 2eiulrarola,iiiii 
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wilh a good deal of variation from any oihtT form I liavn met. 
The etory opena with a dying father as in the N«rt!i Tirolenn 
' Klein-Else,' but it is only a rich roan, not n TraTrior-haron, and 
he has three daiightera ingtenii of out!. He bids them choose 
what gifts he shall bestow on them before ho dies, and the 
eldest aslts for a pair of earrings ; tlie second for a dresa ; and 
the youngest for his magic sword, which giveB whatever the 
poaaeaeor wishes for. The Btflry is eingiilar in this, ihiit the 
elder sisters seem to have no epite, Tlic father dues not die ; 
but, notwithstanding hia recovery, he has nothing more to do 
with the story further tlian to give an unvi-illing consent that the 
youngest daughter, though hia favourite, shall go forth with het 
sword and roam the world til! she finds a husband. She only 
takes serrice in a large house in a big town, however; but there 
falls in love with a melancholy youth, son of a count, who lives 
oppomte. For the sake of being nearer him, she obtains the 
place of kitchen-maid in his palace, and thiw acquires her title of 
Zcndrarola in n very different way from her connlerparta in 
other lands. One day she hears he la going to a hull, and she 
makes her wishing-sword give her a dress like the sky ; and the 
young Count, who has never admired anyone before, of counie 
falls ill love with her. When he comes back, he confides to his 
lady mother what has occurred, and Zcndrarola, now again 
dressed as a dirty drudge, interposes that the fair one he was ex- 
tolling vras not prettier than herself. He silences her indignantly 
by giving her a poke with the shovel, and when she meets him 
next night in some beautiful attire, and he asks her where she 
comes from, she answers ' dalla palallada ' (from ahovcl-hlow). 
The nest day the same thing happens, and he gives her a blow 
with the tongs, and when he asks her in the evening what her 
country is, she anawers ' majellada ' (tongs-blow) ; answering to 
Frustiania and Stivalaia in the second Roman raraion of" Maria 
di Le^o.' He gives hor a ring, which she sends np in his broth, 
as Klein-Else does in the pancake, and so he recognises nnil 
marries hitr. In one or two of the Koman vcraifins aUo, the 
means of recognition is a ring in place of a slipper. 

I do not remember any Cinderella among Uia BuEsian Tales, 
iboiigli there are stqimother stories, which pair olTwitli others of 
the Itoman. For Scotch versions 1 must refer the reader lu 
Campbell's ' Highland Talee,' I 226, and ii. 292.] 
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Tbet Bay there was once a husbemd and a wife ; but I 
don't mean that they were husbaiid and wife of each other. 
The husband had lost his wife, and the wife had lost her 
buaband, and each had one little daughter. The husband 
sent his daughter to the wife to be brought up along with 
her own daughter, and as the girl came every morning to 
be trained and instructed, the wite used to send a me;jBage 
iiack by her every evening, saying, ' Why doesn't your 
father marry me ? then we should all live together, and 
you would no longer have thia weary walk to take.' 

The father, however, did not see it in the same light ; 
but the teacher' continued sending the eame message. 
In short,' at last she carried her point, having previously 
given a aolemn promise to him that Maria, his Uttle girl, 
should be always as tenderly treated as her own- 
Not many months elapsed, however, before she began 
to show herself a true stepmother. After treating Maria 
with every kind of harshness, she at last sent her out into 
the Campagna to tend the cow, so as to keep her out of 
sight of her father, and estrange him from her. Maria 
had to keep the cow's stall clean with fresh litter every 
day ; sometimes she had to take the cow out to grass, and 
watch that it only grazed over the right piece of laud ; at 
other times she had to go out and cut grass for the cow 
to eat. All thia wa^ work enough for one so young ; but 
Maria was a kind-hearted girl, and grew fond of her cow, 
BO that it became a pleasure to her to attend to it, 

When the cruel stepmother saw thia she was annoyed 
to find her so light-hearted over her work, and to vex her 
more gave her a great heap of hemp to spin. It was in 
vain that Maria reminded her she had never been taught 
to spin ; the only answer she got was, ' If you don't bring 
it home with you tu-night all properly spun you will be 
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tincly puniahod ; ' and Maria knew to her cost what that 
meant. 

When Maria went out into the Campagna that day 
she was no longer light-hearted ; and as she littered down 
the stall she stroked the cow fondly, and said to her, ns 
she had no one else to complain to, * Vaecarella 1 Vacca- 
rella ! what shall I do ? I have got all this hemp to spin, 
and I never learnt spinning. Yet if I don't get through 
it somehow I shall get sadly beaten to-night. Dear little 
cow, tell me what to do 1 ' 

But the cow was an enchanted cow,* and when she 
heard Maria cry she turned round and eaid quickly and 
positively : — 

Throw it on t« the horns of me, 
And go nlong, ciil gruss fur me ! ' 

Maria did as she was told, went out and cut a good 
basketful of grass, and imagine her delight on coming 
back with it to find all the whole lot of hemp 'oeautifuUy 
spun. 

The surprise of the stepmother was still greater than 
bers, at finding that she had got through her task bo easily, 
for she had given her enough to have occupied an ordinEiry 
person a week. Next day, therefore, she determined to 
vex her with a more difficult task, and gave her a quantity 
of spun hemp* to weave into a piece of fine cloth, Maria's 
pleadings were as fi-uitless as before, and once more she 
went to tell her tale of woe to her ' dear little cow.' 

Vaecarella rejidily gave the same answer as before :— 
Throw it OD to the hornB of me, 
And go uloDg, CDt gruHS for mu ! 

Once more, when Maria came back H-itU her basket of 
grass, she found all her work done, to her great surprise 
and delight. But her stepmother's surprise was quite of 
another order. That Maria should have woven the cloth, 
not only without instruction, but even witliout a loom, 
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proved clearly eiiou:»h she rouat have had some one to heljt 
her — a matter which roused the st^^pmotber's jealousy in 
the highest degree, and wherein this help consieted she 
determined to find out. Accordingly, next day she gave 
her a Bhirt to muhe up, and then posted herself out of 
sight in a comer of the cow-house to see what happened. 
Thus she overheard Maria's complaint to her dear little 
cow, and Vaccarella's reply :— 

Thmw it on to tbe boniB of me, 
&jA ){□ along, cut gr&ss for me I 

She thus also saw, what Maria did not see, that as 
soon aa ahe bad gone out the cow aseiuned the form of a 
woman, and sat down and stitched and stitched away till 
the shirt was made, and that in a surprisingly short space 
of time. As soon as it was finished, and before Maria 
eame in, the woman became! a cow again. 

The cruel stepmother determined that Maria should 
be deprived of a friend who enabled her to set all her hard 
treatment at defiance, and nest morning told her that she 
was going to kill the cow. Maria was broken-hearted at 
the announcement, but she knew it was useless to remon- 
strate ; so she only used her greatest speed to reach her 
' dear little cow,' and warn her of what was going to hap- 
pen in time to make her escape. 

' There is no need for me to escape,' replied Vaccarella ; 
' lolling will not hurt me- .So dry your tears, and don't 
be distressed. Only, after they have killed me, put your 
hand under my heart, and there you will find a golden 
ball. This ball is yours, bo take it out, and whenever 
you are tired of your present kind of life, you have only 
to say to it on some fitting occasion — "Golden ball, 
golden ball, dress me in gold and give me a lover," ' and 
you shall see what shall happen.' 

Vaccarella had no time to say more, for the stepmother 
arriv«d just then with a man tvho slaughtered the cow at 
her order. 
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Under Vaccarella'a heart Maria found the promised 
golden ball, which she hid away carefully against some 
fitting occasion for uaing it aroee, 

Not long after there was a Titwena' of a great festival, 
during which Maria's stepmother, with all her disposition 
to overwork her, durst not keep her from church, lest the 
neighbours should cry ' Shame I ' on her. 

Maria accordingly went to church with all the rest of 
the people, and when she had made her way tlirough the 
crowd to a little distance from her stepmother, she took 
her golden ball out of her pocket and whispered to if. — 
' Golden ball, golden ball, dress me in gold and give me 
a lover.' 

Instantly the golden ball burst gently open and enve- 
loped her, and she came out of it all radiant with beautiful 
clothing, like a princess. Everybody made way for her in 
her astonishing brightness. 

The eyes of the king's son were turned upon her, no 
less than the eyes of all the people ; and the prayers were 
no sooner over than he sent some of his attendants to call 
her and bring her to him. Before they could reach her, 
however, Maria had restored her beautiful raiment to the 
golden ball, and, in the sordid attire in which her step- 
mother dressed her, she could easily pass through the 
crowd un perceived. 

At home, her stepmother could not forbear talking, 
like everyone else in the town, about the maiden in 
glittering raiment who had appeared in the midst of the 
church ; but, of oourse, without the remotest suspicion that 
it was Maria herself. But Maria sat still and said nothing. 

So it happened each day of the Novena ; for, though 
Maria was not at all displeased with the appearance and 
tame of the husband whom her ' dear little cow* seemed to 
have appointed for her, she did not wish to be too easy a 
prize, and thought it but right to make him take a little 
txouble to win her. Thus she every day restored all her 
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Iirijjlit clothing to the golden ball before the prince's men 
could overtake her. Only on the last day of the Noveua, 
when the prince, fearful lest it might also be the lust on 
which he would have an opportunity of seeing her, liad told 
them to use extra diligence, they were so near overtaking her 
that., in the hurry of the moment, she dropped a slipper.' 
This the prince's men eagerly seized, feeling no compunc- 
tion in wresting it from the mean-looking wench (so 
Maria now looked] who disputed possession of it with 
them, not in the least imagining that she could be the 
radiant being of whom tliey were in search. 

The Novena over, Maria once more returned to her 
ceaseless toil; but the stepmother's hatred had grown so 
great that she determined to rid herself of her altogether 
and in the most cruel way- 
Down in the cellar there stood a large barrel,'" which 
had grown dirty and mouldy from neglect, and wanted 
scalding out. ' Get into the barrel, Maria girl," alie hid 
her next morning for her task, ' and scrape it and rub it 
well before we scaid it." 

Maria did as she was bid, and the stepmother went 
away to boil the water. 

Meantime, the prince's men had taken Marias slipper 
to him, and he, delighted to have any token of liis fair 
one, appointed an officer to go into every house, and pro- 
claim that the maiden whom the slipper might fit should 
be hia bride. The officer went round from house to 
houae, trying the slipper on everybody's foot. But it 
fitted no one, for it was under a spell. 

But the stepmother's own daughter" had gone down to 
the cellar to lielp Maria, unbeknown to her mother; and 
it 60 happened that, just as she was inside the Uirre! itnd 
Alalia outside, the king's officer happened to come by 
that way. He opened the door," and, seeing a damsel 
Standing within, tried on the sandal without waiting to 
•ek leave. As the sandal fitted Maria to perfection, the 
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officer was all impatience to ram lier off to tLe prince, 
and pliicod her in tlie carriage which was waiting outside, 
and drove off with her before anyone had even observed 
his entrance. 

Scarcely had all this passed than the stepmother came 
back, with her servants, each carrying a can of boiling 
water. They placed themselves in a ring round the barrel, 
and each emptied her charge into it. As it was tlie step- 
mother'a daughter who was inside at the timp, instead of 
Maria, it was she who got scalded to death in her place. 

By-and-by, when the house was quiet, the bad step- 
mother went to the barrel, intending to take out the body 
of Maria and hide it. What was her dismay when she 
foimd, instead of Maria's body, that of her own daughter ! 
As soon as her distress and grief subsided sufficiently trt 
enable her to consider what she liad to do, the idea sug- 
gested itself to conceal the murder by putting the blame 
of it on some one else. For this purpose she took the 
body of her daughter, and, dressing it in dry clothes, seated 
it on the top of the stairs against her husband's return." 

Presently, home he came with his ass-load of wood, 
and called to her daughter to come and help him unload 
it, as nsual. But the daughter continued sitting on the 
top of the stairs, and moved not. Again and again ha 
tailed, louder and louder, but still she moved not ; till at 
last, irritated beyond all endurance, he hurled one of his 
logs of wood at her, which brought the lifidly-balanced 
corpse rolling and tumbling all the way down the stairs, 
just as the stepmother had designed. 

The husband, however, was far from being deceived by 
the device. He could see the body presented no appear- 
ance of dying from a recent fall. 

' Where's Maria ? ' he asked, as soon as he got up into 
the room. 

'Nobody knows; she has disappeared!' replied the 
stepmother ; nor was he slow to convince himself she was 
nowhere in tbu hoUEe. 
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'This is no place for me to stay in.' said the huslmtd 
l.io himself. ' One cbiht driven away, and onci miirdttritd i 
1 vbo can eay what may happen next F ' 

Next morning, therefire, he called Ui him tho lltUn 
Idaughter born to him Hinco liin marria^i* with Mnriii'ii 
Ketc-pmuther, and went away with her for (jooil aiitl all. So 
rthat bad woman wub deprived, uh sho dcMTvcd, of bur 
I husband and all lier children in one day. 

Jiiiit as the father and bis daughter wuro titartliif; to 
I go away, Maria drove by in a gilded coach with the prince 
I her busbiLud; so be bad tlie satinfaetiun, and her xU-p- 
I motJier the vexation, of seeing her triimipb. 
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" That the cellar khouM b«. ai thus appcsFs, on tha ground-floor, \% 
yiay i^liaracleristie of Boiub, Ihongh there are. of cnurae, pleiitj' of uniler- 
gmund vcllnrs ton ; but Ulo ooe is prop^rlj ' cnntino ' nnd ' canova,' and the 
other ■ gmtlino." Th* diatinrtjon is, howaver. not verj rigidly obBeimd in 
comroriu parlanoe. To have nn undBrRmuod cellur is «o far a tpfciali/f, 
that it Una t>Bt>n taken to tie a suftidentlj dintinctire aCtribuU to supply tho 
sign or title to Ibose inns wliieh possma it. Bufini givea auimplH of ahove 
» disBQ thus ciiUfiI ' Di'l Orottiuo.' 

■' The gmucd-Uoor b^icg urod aa a cellar, the Amily livea n[>3lairB. 
Thia in ■ very cununuD amingemeDt. 

[Tlie introduction of tbe wonder-working cow in thia second 
venuon of the story of Cinderells cannot fail to suggest the idea 
that it niay find its prototype in Stibnlo, the heaTCDl; cow of the 
llamayana.' 

1 have another Stepmother story, the place of which ia here, 
but it is toi> long to give in ita entirety. It begins like tbe last, 
and the next, and many otherg, with a widower, the teacher of 
whose children, a boy and girl, insists on marrying him. Soon 
after, of course, ahe turns the children out of doors; the boy is 
made tlie hIsts of a witch, and comes well at last out of many ad- 
TeDtures ; it ia one of the nearest approaehes to a heroic story 
that I have met with in Rome. Tliere are details in it, however, 
hke Filajmiiiata and otliers, not actually of the Stepmother group. 
The girl gets taken into a Brigand's cave, and goes through ud- 
ventitres which befall the youngest of three sisters (without a step- 
mother) in the Italian -Tirolese tale of ' Le ti* Sorelle,' and that, 
again, is precisely like anotlier Komnn story I have, in many re- 
spf cts different from the present one, called ' The Three Windows.' 
One of th^ adventures in the present story is, that the witch, 
instead of killing the girl, gives her tlie appear.ince of death, and 
she LI xliut up in a bo.t instead of being regularly buried, and s 
prince, as he goes by hunting, finds her, and the means of restoring 

' The reador whn hwt not arcws 10 a liertcr rendnring of thio bwiuliful 
legend will tind one 1 have given from Bopp, in ' Sagns from tlie Far Eaat,' 
pp. 402-3 ; IiHt Mr. Ralntoii pva %a a Ituaainn rFnion, in vbich a doll or 
pappot is thoa^nt instead of the cnw (pp. 1.^0-8). It ia trup.on lhe<ilh';r 
hand, that huhu (p. llAlanothfT raihtr different -lory, in which a cow 
also gives gttid gifta ; and nenl ioiw <>! lien al p. aSU. Xn a Blory of thw 
Italian "nro!. ' Lo duo SorelU,' which I ihall have occnflion to notics later, 

w baa almi n anpernatunil part Ui plaj. aomnwhal like that of Vafca- 
rp|h> ; only there «he nets at the bidding of a fairy, uot of hrr own 
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\ hor, and marries her. This is a very common incident in anolber 
I group, and otcura in the ' Siddhi Kiir ' story which I bnve given 
I as ' The Prayer making suddenly Rich,' in ' Sagas £rum ihe Far 
~ ; ' and in the third version of ' Maria de Legno, infra, where 
I nlfio tlie girl ie not even seemingly dead. I cannot forl>ear aub- 
I joining a quaint veraion o£ the story o£ Joseph, which waa told 
I me, embodying the same incident, though the story of Joseph 
I has nsually been identified with the group in which a yomiger 
I hrother ia the hero ; by Dr. Dasent, among others, who givesaeve- 
r ral examples, under the name of ' Boots.' In the lloman secies 
I tlua group ia represented by ' Scioccolone.'] 



GIUSEPPE L'EBREO. 
'Do yon know iho Hlory of Giiwoppo I'Ebreo?' 
' Not bj thnt name. Tell it me, and I'U tel! yoQ il 






' Tbere wis once n moglic t warilo who bad Beveo sons.' 

■ Oh, du you mwin ttiK Miubnb(wa?' 

■ No. I don'i think they were called Machabeea — I dun't know. But 
the youageHt of tbe Betea whb called Joseph, and be was hie fether's 
BeojiuniD, and that made tho othera jenlons of him. Tliry ub«1 to go 
1)01 in the CAmpagaa together to feed the flocks, for in thorn dnys all were 
shepherds ; and when the others had Joseph out there all alone tbey asid, 
" Let ua kill him ; " and tbe; were (reiing to kill liim ; but onp eaid, " No, 
we miut not kill bim : we will put him down a well," and bo Ihry did. 

The next day it happened that a great king wnot by hunllag, and ns 

his do^ passed the well where Joseph was tbey afenteil huninu blood and 

• grrat barking, and the king said, " Sea what the dogs hate fonnd." 

I Su they took th« stone from the mouth of the well and let a l^ord down. 

I and bebold a haanliful boy cams np — for Joseph was a beautiful boy — 

I nnd be plessnl the kiog, and he took him home and kept him as a 

ious jevel, he was so fiiir. So handsome was he, that the Queen 

a love with him ; and when he wouldn't listsn to her she accosed him 

of having insulted her, and had him put into prisoD. 

' After that the King had a strange dream : he saw three lean cows and 
lime fitt cows; sod be BHW the three lean cows eat np the three bt cows ; 
aail be B«nt for all the tkei'lugiiini in the country, and none of them could 
t«ll what the dream meant ; but Joseph eaid, " I can i«ll what the dream 
mMns." . . . Tbe TMl as in the Bible.' 

[Dr. Dasent gives one Norse story of a stepmother, with » 
Btepflon and daughter, which begins like the one of which I have 
givtm an obairact, btit runs off into quite different incidents.] 



THE KING WHO GOES OUT TO DISNER.^ 

Thbi say there was a well-to-do peasant whose wife died 
leaving him two children — a hoy and a girl. Both were 
licaxitifiil childreD, but the girl was of the most inconceiv- 
able beauty. 

Aa both were Btill young, and the father did not know 
liow to supply a mother's place to them, he sent them to a 
woman, who was to teach them and train them, and do all 
tliat a mother would have done for them. .So to her 
they went every day. The woman, however, wan bent on 
marrying their father, and used to send a message every 
day to ask why he did not marry her. The father gent in 
answer that he did not want to marry; but the woman 
fontinued to repeat the same message so frequently that, 
wearied by lier importunity, he sent an answer to the 
effect that when a pair of strong woollen stockings, which 
he also gave the children to take to her, were rotted away 
lie would marry her, and not before. The woman took the 
pair of stockings and hung them up in a loft and damped 
them with water twice a day till they were soon quite 
rotted; then she showed them to the children, and told 
them to tell their father what they had seen. When the 
children went home they said, ' Papa 1 we saw your pair of 
stockings to-day; they are all ratted away.' But the 
father said, ' Nonsense ! Those thick stockings could not 
have rotted in this time ; there must be some unfair play.' 

The next morning he gave them a large pitcher of 
water, and told them to takeit to their teacher, sayiug that 
when all the water had dried up he would marry her, and 
not before. The teacher took the children up every day lo 
6ce how rapidly the water diminished in the jug ; but the 
fact was she used to go first and pour out a little every day.' 
At last she showed them the pitcher empty, and bid them 
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tell their father ihat they had seen it bo. ' ImposBible ! ' 
said their father ; but when they aseured him they had 
seen the water in it gradually diminish day by day, lie 
saw there w-as no way of disputing the fact, and that 
he waa bound by the condition he himself had fixed. 

Accordingly he married the teacher. No sooner, 
however, was she in possession of the hoiiee than she told 
the fether she would not have the children about the 
I- place ; they were not her children, and she could not bear 
the sight of them. The father expostulated, saying he had 
no place to send them to, but the stepmother continued 
80 persistently in her representations that, for the sake of 
peace, he ceased to oppose her, and she took upon herself 
the' task of disposing of them. 

One day, therefore, she made them a large cake,* and 
putting it in a basket nitb a bottle of wine, sbe took them 
for a walk outside the gates. When they had gone a 
long, long way, she proposed that they should sit down 
and lunch off their cake and wine. The children were 
nothing loth ; but, while they were eating, the stepmother 
slipped away unperceived, and left them alone, thinking 
that they would be lost. But the fact was the boy had 
overheard their father and mother talking about getting 
rid of them, and he had provided himself with a paper 
parcel* of ashes, and had strewn them all along the road 
they had come, unperceived by his stepmother, and so 
now by this track they found their way home again. 

The stepmother was furious at seeing them come bat-k, 
but she said nothing in order not to rouse their suspicions. 
A few (lays after, however, she made another cake and 
proposed to take them another walk. The children ac- 
companied her willingly ; but the little boy provided 
hiiQEelf with a parcel of millet, and strewed the grain on 
the ground as they walked along. Theywere in no baste, 
therefore, to finish their refection. But, alas I when they 
came to trace the track by which they were to retunii 
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there was no means of finding it, for the birds had coma 
meanwhile and eaten up all the grain. The little girl 
was appalled when Bhe saw tliey were lost, and sat down 
to cry ; but the little boy said, ' Never mJnd ; our step- 
mother was very cross and unkind to us ; perhaps we shall 
meet with some one who will behave better to us. Come, 
let us look for shelter before night comes on.' The little 
girl took courage at her brother's words, and, joining 
hands, they walked on together. 

Before niglit they came to a little cottage, the only 
one in siyht ; so they knocked at the door. ' Who's there ? ' 
said a voice within, and when they answered ' Friends,' an 
old man opened the door. 'Will you please take us in 
and give us shelter for the night, for our stepmother has 
turned us out of our home ? ' paid the little boy. ' Come 
in, and welcome,' answered the old man, •■ and you shall 
be my children.' So they went in and lived with him as 
his children. 

Ift'heu they bad been living there some time, it 
happened that one day when the old man and her brother 
were both out, the king came by hunting, and he came 
to the hut and asked for some water to drink. The ex- 
traordinary beauty of the maiden astonished the king, and 
he asked her whence she was, and so learnt all her story. 
When he went home he told his mother, saying, ' When I 
was out to-day I saw the most beautiful maiden that ever 
Mfas created. You must come and see her.' The queen- 
mother did not like going to the poor hut, but the prince 
urged her so much that at last she consented to accompany 
him. The king drove out beforehand to the cottage and 
gave notice that he would like to dine there, and, giving 
the maitlen plenty of money, told her to prepare tlie best 
dinner that ever she could for him and the queen-mother. 
The maiden tidied \ip the cottage so neatly, and prepared 
the dinner so well, and did the honours of it so gracefully, 
tliat the queen-mother was won to admire her as much as 
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her BOD had been, and when the king told her of liis inten- 
tion (o make the girl his wife she was well pleased. So 
Albina (such was her name) was married to the king, and 
her brother was made viceroy. 

In the meantime, the stepmother had begmi to wonder 
what bad become of the children. But she was s 
witch, and had a dirining rod ; * tlds rod ahe struck, and 

, asiked it where the children were. The answer came, 
' The girl is married to the king, and the lad is made 

I viceroy.' 

When ahe heard this ahe went to her husband and said, 
' Do yoii know a sort nf remorse has taken me that we let 

I those poor children go we know not whither. I am 
resolved to put on a pilgrim's dresa and go and seek them 
that I may bring them home to us again.' The father 

was very glad to hear her speak thus, and gave his consent 

to her taking the journey. The next diiy, therefore, ehe 
put on a pilgrim's dress and went forth. 

On, on, on she went till she came to the city where 
k Albina was married to the king. Here she took up her 
[ stand oppoaite the palace windows, and with her divining 
I rod alie called up a golden hen with golden chickens,* and 
[ made them strut aliout under the palace window. When 
I Queen Albina looked out and saw the wonderful brood, she 
I sent down at once to call the pilgrim-woman to her and 
V offered to buy them of her. ' My hen and chickens I 
I neither sell nor pledge," answered the pretended pilgrim ; 
I ' I only part with them at one price,' 

' And what is tlie price, good pilgrim, say ? ' answered 
I the queen. 

' My price is that the queen herself take me down to 
I the palace garden and show me the whale which I know 
■ there is in the fish-pond.' ' 

' That is a condition easily accepted,' answered Albina. 
* I will take you tiiere at once, good woman.' 

The queen and the pretended pilgrim then went dowa 
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together to the pond. The pretended pilgrim no sooner 
came in sight of the whale than she touched the water 
with her rod and bade the whale swallow the queen. The 
whale obeyed the stroke of the wand imparted through 
the water, and the stepmother went up and threw herself 
on the queen's bed. When she had well wrapped her- 
self in the coverlets so as to be hidden, she called the 
maids to her and bid them tell the king that the queen 
was sick. The king immediately came in all haste to 
assure himself of the state of the queen. 'I am ill 
indeed, very ill ! ' cried the pretended queen, groaning 
])etween whiles ; ' and there is no hope for me, for there 
is only one remedy for my malady, and that I cannot 
take.' 

' Tell me the one remedy at least,' said the king. 

* The one only remedy for me is the blood of the vice- 
roy, and that I could not take.' 

'It is a dreadful remedy indeed,' said the king ; * but 
if it is the only thing to save your life, I must make you 
take it.' 

'Oh, no I I could not take itl' exclaimed the pre- 
tended queen, for the sake of appearing genuine. 

But the king^ bent on saving her life at any price, 
sent and had the viceroy taken possession of and secured, 
ready to be slain,® in one of the lower chambers of the 
palace. The windows of this chamber looked out upon 
the fish-pond. 

The viceroy looked out of the window on to the fish- 
pond, and immediately there came a voice up to him, 
speaking out of the whale, and saying, ' Save me, my 
brother, for here am I imprisoned in the whale, and 
behold two children are bom to me.' 

But her brother could only answer, ' I can give help to 
none, for I also am in peril of death, being bound and 
shut up ready to be slain I ' 

Then a voice of lamentation came up from within the 
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'hftle saying, ' Woe is me that my brotlier is to be elaii], 
id I and my cliildren are shut up in this horrible place \ 
Woe is me ! ' 

Presently, the gardener hearing these lamentations, 
went to the king, wiying, ' 0, king I come down thyaelf and 
bear the voice of one that waileth, and the voice cometh 
las from within the whale.' 

Tbe king went down, and at once recognised the 
ce of the queen ; then he commanded that the whale 
.eliould be ripped open ; no sooner was this done than the 
4)iieen and her two children were brought to light, The 
king embraced them all, and paid, ' Who then is she tliafc 
is in the nueen's bed ? ' and he commanded that she sh»uld 
lie brouglit before him. WTien the queen had seen her 
she said, ' This is my stepmother ;' and when the pilgrim 'a 
weeds, which she had takea oiT, were alao found, and it 
was shown that it was she who had worked all this mis- 
chief, the Ijing pronounced that she was a witch, and she 
was put to death, and the viceioy was set at liberty. 

' ' II R4 cho ra u Pnmio.' 

* I um inclined to think there was »onie forgetful neBs here on the p>irt 
of the Diuratori such artificea ulwiiys fulfil t hi* conditions Uieyern(l« in 

IB underhand way — they nurut Mt tlimn utterly ti. doflanw, as in tho 
\ fnsUDCB in Ihe text. Such conditions lUiio alwa^a go in limes ; the third 
Km* probsbly forgotten in thia iiifllunce. 

* 'Pins,' n cake made of Indian com. 

* ' Cnrtoocio,' a conical paper parceL 

* 'BacchettiDo dn coniando,' 

* ' Bioccn cngli polaini d'oro,' a ben snd chit'kfna all of gold -, ' bioccn ' 
■if & woi<d used by peasanisfur ' gnllina,' and 'poUini' for > polhucri.' 

' 'Pcfcberia.* onlinnrily ' fieb-mnrkat,' but BotnetiniF«. u in this plnci>, 
Unk or piece of nHtfP for preaoiring Bsh for tsble. That ao Inpgo d fish 
) a wtinle abunld bo kept in one, iaoaly one of tiit> oxnggemlions proper lu 
ic realm of fsblo. 

* Tlie very ineidect which occora in tha stepmother itory of ' IIow the 
Ekqicnt'eodB were Propitiated,' in ' Sagas from the Fur East.' 

[I now come to three stories more strictly of the Ciuderella 
Id than the two hist, but no stepmother sppears in tbem.j 
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THE POT OF MARJORAM.' 

Thet say there was once a father who was a rich, verf 
rich, merchant, and the daughters had been used all their 
lives to have every thing that money coiild buy them, so 
that one day when the lather was going to a distant mart 
where he expected to find the choicest wares, and asked 
them what he should bring home, they Bcarcely knew 
what to ask. But when he told them he expected to find 
shawls of such brilliant hues as they had never seen, with 
gold threads interwoven, the eldest instantly begged him 
to bring her one of these; and when he said he expected 
to find coverlets of bird plumage vieing with the rain- 
bow in brilliancy, the second entreated bim to bring her 
one of these. 

The third daughter, however, who was distinguished 
by atay-at-home habits, and by her distaste for vanity of 
every kind, would not have any of these gay ornaments, 
though he not only offered her shawls and coverlets such 
as her sisters revelled in the idea of possessing, but precious 
jewelry, sparkling rubies, and rarest pearis. She would 
have none of these, but asked him only to bring her a pot 
of marjoram, which she wanted for household uses as 
none was to be got in the country where they were 
living. 

The father soon after set out on his travels, and having 
reached hie destination did not fail, while laying in his 
rare and precious stock, to select the choicest specimens 
to bestow on his two eldest daughters. 

But the homely pot of marjoram quite went out of his 
head, and he returned homewards without having so much 
as thought of it. 

He was nearly home when he was accosted on the way 
by a strange-looking man one evening, who asked Lim if 
be would not buy of bim a pot of marjoram. 
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* A pot of marjoram 1 ' The words brought back bis 
Ijoiinjfest (laughter's request whom he would not have 
I disappointed for all the world. 

• A pot of marjoram, aaj you ? Yes, it's just what I 
I want. Give it here, and there's something extra because 
I it is just what I want ; * and throwing him money to 
r three or four times the ordinary value of the article, he 
\ called to an attendant to stow the pot on to the pack- 
I saddle of one of the mules. 

But the stranger held back the pot and laughed in his 
I &ce. 

' I had thought you were a trader,' he said, ' and knew 
I enough of the rules of trade to let a man fix his own price 
t on bis own wares.' 

The merchant laughed in hia turn at what seemed to 
him an insolent comparison. 

'When a trader goes thousands of miles, through a 

thousand perils to bring home precious wares from afar 

which those at home scarcely know the use of, true, then, 

he alone can fix the price. But a pot of marjoram, every 

I one knows the price of that,' 

' Perhaps not,' replied the stranger, binding his cloak 
I about him with the pot tightly held under his arm. ' At 
' all events it is clear yov. don't ; ' and he took a step for- 
ward as if he considered the negotiation at an end. 

The merchant was vexed ; he would not on any account 
miss taking back a pot of marjoram, and he knew he was 
now BO near home that no other chance would there be 
[ of procuring one. Swallowing down bis annoyance as 
well as he could, therefore, he led his horse nearer to the 
strange man and said, — 

' You make me quite curious to hear your price named, 
friend, as till this moment I had not thought there could 
Ik two ideas on the subject.' 

'My price is three hundred thousand scudi,' replied 
I the strange man, who was really a magician ; ' and if you 
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knew it3 powers you would know, too, it ie cheap at 
that.' 

And ag^n he made aa if he would have gone on bis 
way, indifferent whether the barg;ain were concluded or 
not. 

The merchant was quite puzzled how to act. The 
pot of marjoram he must have, and his knowledge of the 
art of har^ining convinced him that the man's manner 
meant he woidd not rebate an iota of his price. What- 
ever awkwardness he felt in suddenly giving three hundred 
thousand scudi for an article be had juat appraised at a 
paul it was even more apparent to him that any attempt 
at haggling would only have added to the absurdity of 
the situation by its fulility. Therefore, assuming a mag- 
nificent air, as if the vast price were after all no matter to 
him, he called to his steward to count out the sum de- 
manded and rode on. 

Arrived at home, his showy presents were received with 
raptures by his two eldest daughtenj, while the youngest 
received her modest-seeming share of his generosity with 
an expression of surprise and admiration, which gave the 
good merchant a secret satisfaction in imagining that she 
was not altogether ignorant of ita immense value. 

As days went by, however, everything fell back into 
the usual routine- The elder sisters continued the same 
round of gaiety in which they had ever l>een immersed, 
the younger remained aa of old, quietly absorbed in her 
household duties ; but if she had any pastime it was that 
of diligently cultivating her pot of marjoram. By degrees, 
however, through the steward's gossip with the senants, 
it came round to the knowledge of the sisters that, though 
theiryounger sister had seemed to frame so liumble areqiiest, 
its satisfaction had cost tbeir fetlier's treasury a fabulous 
sum. The discovery excited their utmost indignation, 
and tbeir jealousy l)eing roused, they determined to inflict 
a condign and appropriate puiiifihinent for what they 
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deemed her presumption, by destroying the lUstarred pot 
of niarjoriim. 

To get at it, however, was no easy matter, as ita 
guardian t>eldom left the house, and was always watching 
over it with jealoiis care. At last they resolved, by way 
of pretwtt for securing her absence, to represent to their 
father that it was not good for a young girl to remain si> 
shut lip : that whether she had a taste for it or not, she 
ought to eee the world ; and urged their argmnents so 
eEBcacioufily that he quite admitted their cogency, and 
one evening, calling liia youngest daughter to him, im- 
peratively required that she should accompany him to an 
evening engagement. 

The poor child dared not disobey her father, hut parted 
from her pot of marjoram with a heavy heart, as if some 
foreboding of evil poaaessed her. No sooner had she left 
the house than the sisters went up into her room, aud 
taking the pot of marjoram, flung it out of the window, 
so that it all lay broken and shattered on the highroad, 
where it was soon trampled under foot and every vestige 
of it dispersed. 

When she came in and saw what was done her grief 
was unbounded, and no sooner was the house simk in 
slumber than, determining to live no longer under tha 
same roof with those wlio had treated her ao unfeelingly, 
she set out to wander forth absorbed in sorrow, and not 
caring whither she went. 

On, on, on she went, taking no heed of the way, all 
through the uight, and when the morning dawned she 
found herself in the midst of a vast plain, at a place where 
many rwida met. As she hesitated for a moment which 
she shouLl lake, there suddenly appeared before her a 
fiiiry,' ttioMgh the last time she looked up she had not 
eeen a speck anywhere between herself and the horizon. 

' Where are you going so early, my pretty maiden, and 
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why weep you ? ' said the fairy, in a soothing voice 
seemed made to charm an answer out of the most r^ 
1 net ant. 

Nevertheless, it was no easy question to answer, for the 
maiden had no sort of idea whither she was going; there- 
fore she took the second question first and poured out the 
whole tale of her sisters' harshness and h^ late terrible 
disappointment. 

' That ia not eo very bad after all,' replied the fairy, 
when she had finished her tale. 'I see you have been 
trying to be a sensible girl, but you must be brave as well 
assensihle. Men say of US women, "Womenalways look at 
the dai k side of things ; " ' there ia always a bright side 
which you must try to look out for, evt-n when, as in this 
instance, you coiddn't possibly see it ; for all the evil that 
befalls lis does not work evil in the end/ Now it happens 
that there is a particularly bright side to this case of yours, 
and the evil that waa done you will bring you no ultimate 
harm. But you must exercise fortitude and stedfestaess in 
what you will have to do. For this I will give you a man's 
clothing, as it would not be seemly for a young girl like you 
to be going about the world alone, and it will save you 
from many dangers.' 

So saying, though she bad no bundle of any sort about 
her, she produced a complete suit of male attire, travelling 
cloak and all, and in the girdle were bound weapons, and 
many articles of which the maiden did not even know the 
use or the name, but the fairy assured her she would want 
them all by and by. Then, having pointed out which was 
the road she should take, she again bid her be of good 
heart, and disappeared almost before the maiden had time 
to utter her heartfelt thanks. 

The fairy had no sooner viinished than the whole 
face of the country wore a different aspect ; instead of being 
surrounded by a vast plain, mighty mountains roae on 
the right hand and on the left, white before her, straight 
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along her patli, was a dense forest. The maiden'? heart 
misgave her at the sight, but she remembered the fairy's 
a<Iviee and walked steadily along. Notwithstanding her 
conversation had not seemed to )aet many miniitei too, 
the 8im was already high in the heavene, aod it'^ rays lieat 
90 6ercely tipon her that she was glad even of tlie gloomy 
forest's shade. Arrived at the first trees ahe was pleased 
to hear the trickling of a little brook over the stones, and 
to find that the good fairy had not tailed to givo her a 
supply of provisions of which ahe now gladly availed her- 
self. 

As the afternoon grew cooler she rose and walked on 
till nightfall without further adventure, and then disposed 
herself to rest for the night,cUmbing first into the spreading 
houglis of a large tree, that she might l>e out of the way 
of any wild heaaLs which the forest might harbour. 

In the middle of the night her sleep was disturl>cd by 
a horrible growling : and what was her surprise when she 
fully woke t<i find that though it proceeded from a common 
he-, and she-bear * stretched out under the very tree slie had 
chosen for her resting-place, she could understand all the 
meaning it contained just as if they had spoken in words ; 
and she rL-cognised tlie new power as another gift of tlie 
good fairy. 

'Wlierc have you been all this long time?' growled 
the ahe-bear ; ' it is quite abomiuahle what a long time you 
stay away now continually; I have been hunting through 
tbe whole forest for you.' 

'That was quite waste of trouble,' replied the he>-bear 
tefltily, ' for I have been a long way from the forest.' 

' Wiwre W(;re you, thvn ? ' growled the she-bear again, 
with A tone that showed she wits determined to know all 
about it. 

' If you must know, 1 went r.wenty miles along tiie side 
of tbe river, then over the back of the rocky mountains, 
and tlien akirting roimd the foreet till 1 came to the king- 
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dom of Persia. And out of the kingdom of Persia there 
went up a great wail, for last night, from his high tower, 
the king of Persia fell out of window and broke all his 
bones, moreover his flesh is all cut with the glass, which 
has entered into his wounds. Therefore the land of Persia 
bewails her king.' 

* Then let them get another king,' growled the she- 
bear. 

* That is not so easy,' rejoined the he-bear. * For over 
all the face of the earth was no king so comely in person 
as the king of Persia. But that is not the worst, for 
the matter concerns us more nearly than you have any 
idea of.' 

* How can it concern us ? ' retorted the she-bear. 

' It concerns us so much that if anyone only knew of 
us we should both be killed. For the only remedy for 
his wounds is that we should both be killed, the fat of 
our bodies be melted together, an ointment made of 
it with honey and wax, and be smeared over the kings 
body, and then bathe him in warm baths, doing this alter- 
natc^ly for the space of three days he will be made well 
again. And now he has sent a proclamation into all 
lands inviting any physician to come to heal him by his 
art, and if any of them by their books and their divina- 
tion should discover this we both shall certainly be put to 
death.' 

' Nonsense I do come and go to sleep,' replied the she- 
bear testily ; ' how should anyone find us out in the midst 
of this forest?' 

' It's not very likely certainly,' growled the he-bear. 

And in consequence of this happy feeling of security 
both brutes were soon fast asleep. 

How gladly the maiden listened to their snoring, 
when she found she could understand it just as well as 
their growling. 

' I'm sound asleep,' snored the she-bear. 
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' Tra BO tired I don't want ever to wake again,' snored 
her mate. 

'Neitiier shall you,' said the maiden as slie noiselessly 
let herself down from Uie tree. 

'Only think of that old king of Persia wanting our 
fat; long may he wish for it I ' snored the she-bear. 

'Now it would be a fine thing to give back all his 
strength and his beauty to the king of Persia, but. the 
price of one's life is too much for the honour,' snored the 
he-bear. 

'Nevertheless, you shall have that honour,' whispered 
the maiden, as she drew two sharp two-edged knives witli 
whieh her girdle was furnished, and, taking her st^ind 
firmly, plunged one with each baud deep into the throat 
of each beast. A mingled stream of blood gushed forth, 
au<l the two huge carcases rolled over without so much as 
a grunt, so neatly ha<i the execution been performed. 

By tile firat morning's light she once more called all 
her courage to her assistance, and cut up the carcasses, 
estracliug the fat. Then she lit a fire and melteil it down 
together, nor was abe without the requisite wax and honey, 
for the good fitiry had provided her with enough of each. 
The ointment made, she set out to follow the line of travel 
the bear had indicated, and not without much toil and 
weariness at last found herself in the kingdom of Persia, 
Strong in belief in the efficacy of her remedy, mhe pre- 
eent^d herself at once at the palace gate and demanded 
admission on the score of her ability to effect the desired 
cure of the ailing king. 

' Though I may not have the high-sounding fame of 
wliich I daresay many can boast who have come at the 
summons of your king, yet so certain am I of t!ie ])owers 
of ray treatment that I put my life in yiinr hiuid», and give 
you leave to torture mo to death if I succeed not.' 

' Fear not, fair sir,' replied the chamberlain : ' no diffi- 
culty will be made in admitting you, for you alone have 
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applied to heal the king. Evei-y other mediciner through- ' 
out the whole world, on reading the description of the 
king's ailments given in the proclamation, has pro- 
nounced hie health past recovery, and not one will even 
make the attempt.' 

Pale, emaciated, and agonised as he was, the maiden 
at once recognised on her admission to the presence of 
the king the justice of the bear'a account of Ma personal 
attractions, and nuw more earnestly tlian ever desired her 
success. 

The king very willingly submitted to her medicaments, 
and at the end of three days was, as the bear had predicted, 
quite sound in limb and restored to all his beauty of 
person. If his personal attractions had been an object 
of admiration to the maiden, those of his supposed phy- 
sician had not been lost on the king, and when she came 
on the fourth day to take her leave of him, be told her at 
once he could not think of parting with her ; she must 
remain attached to his court, and be always his physician 
in attendance. The Hush of joy which she could not 
conceal at the proposal sufGced to convince the king of 
the justice of certain suspicions he had already enter- 
tained, that his supposed physician was no physician, but 
a maiden worthy to be his queen. 

For the moment he said nothing further, but only 
assigned to the stranger apartments in the palace, and a 
8uit« of his own, and a yearly stipend on the most liberal 
scale. As days went by, being continually in each other's 
presence, with that familiarity which their new relatious 
allowed, each had the opportunity of growing more and 
more fond of the otiier. At last the king called his cham- 
berlain to him one day and told him it was his desire that 
the state physician should appear before him dressed in 
queenly robes, and attended by a train of ladies of tlie 
court, and damsels and pages of honour. 

The chamberlain fancied that the life-peril through 
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wliich the prince had so lately passed had injured his brain, 
and only undertook the commission with a visible reluct- 
Nevertheless, as he duret not disobey any command 
of his sovereign, how strange soever, all was done a^ he 
had directed ; though what puzzled the chamWrlain the 
more was that the physician seemed as nearly demented as 
the king, for, instead of testifying any reluctance in sub- 
mitting to such a travesty, his countenance had betrayed 
the most unmistakable joy at hearing the king's pleasure. 

The king had further given orders for the attendance 
of all the great ofiBcers of state and all the nobles of the 
laud, as well as bis guards of various degrees, all in 
brilliant gala dress. Before going into the state hall to 
receive their homage, however, he entered alone into his 
private cabinet, whither he commanded the attendance of 
hiii pbydeiau. Both meeting thus, each habited to the 
greatest advantage in their own appropriate dress, each 
was more than ever smitten with the attracLions of the 
other. The king was not very long in winning from the 
maiden the confession that the robes she now wore were 
those of her sex, or that she shared his own desire that 
they should be united by that tie which would bind them 
together inseparably for ever. No sooner had he thiu 
obtained her consent than be led her into the midst of 
the assembled court and required tlie homage of all his 
people to her as their queen. 

Aa for the wicked sisters, his first act was to send for 
them and have them burnt to death. 

' ' II TB»o di porsa." Mog'nrBin goes by tliB OMn« of ' per«»' in the 
renMiilor of Boma. Panloy, vhicli sounda the more liierni Unnil&tian, 
ia ' ecbntA.' 1 think the luirmtur twlierid it to be coaoerl«d with FersiiL 

■ ' Fata ' ia a poverral enchnnlre», I know no Eogliili eqaiTalenl but 
'Uatj' thougb there ii thU diffitreDCB thnta'fata'isbjnomeani invariabljr 
an S1C7 and beautil'al being ; nha mora often wean a vefy ordinary appear- 
KDcv. and oat nnfrpquently that of a terf old wriuktrd voman. bat ia 
alvayi goodnaturvd and beueviilaiil, ns dialinguiihed from tile waUTDleDt 
' ilTrgB,' B Bearer couBterpsiI of our ' witch.' 
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s < Le femmiDe sempre pigliano il peggio.' 
^ * Non tutto il male vien* per nuocere.' 

* * Orgo/ the vernacular form of the classic * Oreo,* is the Italian 
equivalent for * Old Bogey ; * but it is also used in place of ' orso/ a bear 
(as in the precise instance of this tale being told to me), when it is desired 
to give terror to his character in a talo. 

[* How well 1 remember,' added the narrator, * the way my 
mother used always to end that story when she told it to me.' 

* And how was that? ' asked I eagerly, not at all sorry to 
come across some local addition at last. 

. * But it has nothing to do with the tale, really,' she replied, 
as deeming it too unimportant to trouble me with. 
' Never mind, I should like to hear it,' said I. 

* Well then, it used to run thus : " Never was such a banquet 
made in all the world as for the nuptials of this king of Persia. 
The confetti were as big as eggs ; and, do you know, I had five 
of them given to me." * 

* O mamma,' I used to say then, * why didn't you keep them 
for me ? what splendid confetti they must have been ! 

* Stop, and you shall hear what I did with them,' she would 
reply. 



Uno lo dava al gallo 
Che mi portava a cavallo, 
Una a la gallina 
Che m' insegno la via. 
Uno al porco 
Che m' insegn6 la porta. 
Uno ne mangiai, 
£ uno ne misse li, 
Che ancora ci sara. 



One I gave to the cock 
Who carried me on his back*' 
And one to the hen 
Who showed me the way, 
And one to the pig 
Who pointed out the door ; 
One I ate raysolf, 
And one I put by there. 
Where no doubt it still remains. 



And she used to point as she spoke at an old glass cabinet, 
where 1 would go and rummage, always expecting to find the 
sweetmeat, till one day, getting convinced it had no existence, I 
got very angry, and threw a big key at one of the panes and 
broke it, and she never would tell me that story any more.] 

* Hiis this anything to do with 'riding the cock-horse ' ? 
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THE POT OF RUE.'' 

Tebt say there was once a rich inetcliaut who had 
three daughters. Two of tbein were very gay and fond 
of dancing and theatres, but the youngest was very stay- 
at-home and Bcarcely ever went Iteyond the garden. 

One day when the father was going abroad to buy 
merchandise, lie asked his three daughtera what he should 
bring thorn home. The two eldest asked for all manner 
of tlresses and ornaments, but the youngest asked only for 
a pot of rue. 

•That's a funny ^ncy,' said the father, 'but an easy 
one to satisiy at all events ; so be sure you shall have it.* 

' Not so easy, perhaps, as you think,' replied the 
maiden ; ' only now you have promised it, mind you bring 
it, as you will find you wilt not be able to get home 
unless you bring it with you.' 

The father did not pay much heed to her words, but 
went to a far country, bought his merchandise, taking 
care to include the fine clothes and jewels for his two 
eldest daughters, and, forgetting about the pot of rue, set 
out to come home. 

They were scarcely a day's journey out at sea when 
the ship stood quite still, nor was the captain able by any 
means to govern it, for neither sail nor oar would move it 
an inch. 

'Some one on board has an unfulfilled promise on 
him,' declared the captain ; and he called upon who- 
ever it was to come forward and own it, that he might be 
tlirown overboard, and that ibe lives of all the passengers 
and crew should not bo put in jeopardy by his fault. 

Then the merchant came forward and said it was true 
he had forgotten to bring with him something he hiid 
promised to his little daughter, but that it was so slight 
a matter he did not think it could be that which was 
etopping the ship. 
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As no one else bad anything uf the sort to accuse 
themselves of, the captain judged that it woa indeed the 
merchant'a fault that had stopped the ship ; only, as he 
was such a great merchant and a frequeut trader by his 
vessel, he agreed to put back with him instead of throwing 
him overboard. He first, however, a^ked, — 

'And what may the thing be that you have to take to 
your daughter?' 

' Nothing but a pot of rue,' replied the merchant. 

' A pot of rue ! ' answered the captain ; ' that is no 
easy matter. In the whole coimtry there is no one has a 
plant of it but the king, and he is so choice over it that 
lie has decreed that if anyone venture to ask him only 
for a single leaf be shall instantly be put to death.' 

' Tliat is bad hearing,' said the mercbaat. ' Never- 
theless, as I have promised to get it I must make tbe 
trial, and if I perish in the attempt I might have had a 
worse death.' 

So they landed the merchant, and he went straight up 
to the king's palace. 

'Majesty!' he said, throwing himself on his knees 
before the throne. ' It is in no spirit of wantonness I 
break the decree which forbids the asking a single leaf of 
the precious jilant of rue. A promise was on nie before 
I knew the king's decre«, and I am bound thereby to ask 
not merely a single leaf but the whole plant, of the king, 
even though it be at peril of my life.' 

Then said the king, — 

' To wb<>m liadst thou made this promise ? ' 

And the merchant made answer, — 

'Thouj^b it was only to my yoimgest daughter I made 
the promise, yet having made it, I will not leave off from 
asking for it.' 

Then tbe king answered, — 

' Because thou hast been faithful to thy promise, and 
courageous in risking thy life rather than to break thy 
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word, behold I give Ihe whole plant at tliy desire ; and 
tfiis without lirc-iikiiig my royal decree. For my decree 
said tliut whoso deairud a siogle leaf should be put to 
death, hilt in that thou haet aBk«l the whole plant thou 
hast shown a coinage worlhy of reward.' 

So he took the plant of rue and gave it to the merchint 
to give to his daughter; moreover, he bade him tell her 
that she should every night bum a leaf of the plant. 
With that he dismissed him. 

The merchant returned home and distributed the 
presents he had brouj;ht to his daughters, and not more 
pleased were the elder ones with their fine gifts tlian was 
the younger with her simple pot of rue. In the evening 
they went with their father to the ball aB usual, but the 
youngest staid at home as she was wont to do, and this 
Bightsheburntaleaf oftherueasthekinghad bidden her. 
£ut the king had three beautiful eons, and no sooner had 
she burnt the rue leaf than the eldest son of the king 
appeared before her, and sitting beaide her, said so many 
kind things that no evening had over passed ho pleasantly. 
This she did every evening as the king had bidden. 

Buc the other merchants said to the merchant her 
father,— 

* How is it that only two daughters come to the 
balls?' 

And the merchant, not knowing Low to account for 
the youngest daughtej'a preferetice for staying at home, 
answered, — 

* I liave only two daughters old enough to come to the 
baUs?' 

But the other merchants said, — 

' Nay, but hrinfj now thy youngest daughter." 

So the nest evening the merchant made the youngest 

daughter go with him to the ball, and the two elder 

daughters were left at home. 

As the youngest was wont never to leave ber room, the 
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others, how jealous soever they were of her, were never 
able to do her any harm. But now that they felt secure 
she was absent for a considerable space, they went into 
her apartment and set fire to it, and the whole place was 
burnt, and also the garden, and the plant of rue. 

If the king's son had come in haste for the burning of 
a single leaf, I leave it to be imagined with what speed he 
came for the burning of the whole plant. With such im- 
petus, indeed, he came, that he was bruised and burnt all 
over with the flaming beams of which the apartment was 
built, and cut all over with the broken glass ; so that 
when he reached home again he was in a sorry plight 
indeed. 

But the youngest daughter, coming home with her 
father from the ball, and finding all her apartment burnt 
to the ground, as well as all the plants in the garden, and 
with them the pot of rue, she said, ' I will stay no more in 
this place.' So she dressed herself in man's clothes and 
wandered forth. 

On, on, on, she went, till night came, and she could 
go no further, but she laid herself to sleep under a tree. 
In the middle of the night came an ogre and an ogress,^ 
and laid themselves down also under the tree. Then she 
heard the ogre speaking to the ogress, and saying, ' Our 
king's eldest son, the flower of the land, is sore ill and like 
to die, having fallen through the window of the highest 
story of the palace, and is cut with the glass, and bruised 
all over. What shall be done to heal the king's eldest 
son, the flower of the land ? ' 

And the ogress made answer : ' This is what should be 
done — but it is well no one knows it. They should kill 
us, and take the fat that is round our hearts and make an 
ointment, and anoint therewith the wounds of the king's 
son.' 

When the merchant's daughter heard this,, she waited 
till the ogre and ogress were gone to sleep ; then she took 
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out u lirace of pistols — for with the man's dress ilio bail 
also a brawe of pistols — and with one in each hanil gho 
killeti the ogre and ogress together, and with her knife 
eliB ripped them open, and took out the fat that wo^ round 
their hearts. Then she journeyed on till she oamo to the 
kiug'e palace. At tlie door of the palace stood a guard, 
who told her there was no entrance for such »9 her ; but 
she said, ' To heal the wounds of Uie king's eldest son am 
I come.' 

Then the sentinel laughed, and said, ' So many great 
and teamed surgeons have come, aiid have benefited him 
nothing , there ia no entrance for a mountebank like thee. 
Begone I begone I ' 

Hut she, knowing certainly that she had the onl^ 
means of healing, would not he sent away ; and when the 
Bentinel would have driven her oif she struggled so bravely 
that he had to call out all the guard to resist her ; and 
when they all used their strength against her, she pro- 
tested so loudly that the nmse of the struggle made tlie 
king himself begin to inquire what was the matter. 
Then they told him, ' Behold, there stands without a low 
and Iwse fellow, who would fain pretend to heal the wounds 
of the king's son.' 

But tlie king answered : ' As all the great and learned 
surgeons have failed, let even the travelling doctor try his 
skill ; maybe he knows some means of healing,' 

Then she was brought into tlie apartment of the king's 
son, and she asked for all she needed to make the ointment, 
and linen for bantiages, and to be left alone with him for 
the space of a week. At the end of a week the kinj^'s son 
was perfectly cured and well. Then she dressed herself 
with care, but still in the garh of a travelling doetor^for 
flhe had no other — and stjiod before him, and said, ' Know 
you me not ? ' And when he looked at her he said. ' S\\ ! 
yes ; the maiden of the rue plant t ' For till then slie had 
been so soiled with the dust uf travel that be could not 
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recognise her. Then when he had recognised her he pro- 
tested he would marry her, and, sending to the king his 
&ther, he told him the same. 

Wlien the king heard of his resolve, he said, * It is well 
that the prince is healed of his wounds ; but with the 
return of bodily health it is evident he has lost his reason, 
in that he is determined to marry his surgeon. Never- 
theless, as nothing is gained in this kind of malady by 
contradiction, it is best to humour him. We must get 
this surgeon to submit to be dressed up like a princess, 
and we must amuse him by letting him go through the 
form of marrying her.' 

It was done, therefore, as the king had said. But 
when the ladies of the court came to attend the supposed 
surgeon, and saw her dressed in her bridal robes, tliey saw 
by the way they became her that she was indeed a woman 
and no surgeon, and that the prince was by no means dis- 
tempered in his mind. 

But the prince silenced their exclamations, saying: 
* Nay, but say nothing ; for perchance if my father knew 
that this should be a real marriage, and no mere make- 
believe to humour a disordered whim, he might withhold 
his consent, seeing the maiden is no princess. But I 
know she is the wife destined for me, because my mother, 
before slie died, told me I sliould know her by the pot of 
rue ; and because, by devoting herself to healing me, she 
has deserved well of me. So let the marriage go through, 
even as the king my father had devised.' 

So the marriage was celebrated, and when the king learnt 
afterwards that the pretended siurgeon was a real maiden, 
he knew the thing could not be altered, and said notliing. 
So the merchant's daughter became the prince's wife. 

» • II Va8o di Ruto.* 
* * Oreo ed orchessa.* 

[The following is a third variant of this story, but so like the 
last, that I only give an abbreviated version of it.] 
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KINO OTHO} 
In tbis case the merchant, when he goes out to buy his 
wareS) asks his three daugbtere what he shall bring them. 
The eldest aska for fine dresses, the second for i)eautifiil 
shawls, the third for nothing but some sand oiit of the 
garden of King Otho. The king had registered sentence 
of death against anyone who should ask for the sand. 
But in considnration of a bribe of threo hundred scudi the 
gardener gives him a little. 

When ehe gets it, the daughter bmrns a little in the 
evening, when the sisters are gone to a ball. Instantly 
King Otho comes, and falls in love with her. She gives 
him a roost exquisite pair of knee-bands she has em- 
broidered, before he goes away. The second night she 
gives him a handkerchief of her work, and the third a 
beautiful necktie. 

After this, her father insists one evening that she 
should go to the hall. Her sisters say that if she goes 
they shall stay away. When she is gone they hum down 
her room, and in it all the sand of King Otho's garden. 
If the king came quickly for the burning of a little pinch, 
he naturally comes in exceeding greater haste at the burn- 
ing of the whole quantity: in such haste that he is 
wounded all over with the blazing beams and broken 
glass. There is a great explosion.' As he knew nothing 
about the spite of the sisters, he could only think tliat the 
mischief arose from the misconduct of her to whom the 
Band bad been given, and determines accordingly to have 
nothing more to do with her. 

When she comes home, and finds what has happened, 
slie is in despair. She dresses like a man and goes away. 
In the night, in a cave where she takes shelter, she hears 
an ogre and ogress talking over what has happened, and 
they say (hat the only cure is an ointment made of tbeir 
blood.' She shoots them both, and takes their blood and 
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heals the king with it. The king ofiTers any kind of re- 
ward the supposed doctor will name ; but she will have 
nothing but some of the sand of the garden, Slie con- 
trives, however, to discover the knee-bands, the handker- 
chief, and the necktie she had given him, and asks him 
what they are. * Oh, only the presents of a faithless lover,' 
he replies. She then insists he should give them up to 
her, which he does, and she goes away. 

When she gets home she bums a pinch of the sand, 
and the king is forced by its virtue to appear ; but he 
comes in great indignation, and accuses her of wounding 
him. She replies it was not she who wounded him, but 
who healed him. He is incredulous ; and she shows him 
the knee-bands, liandkerchief, and necktie, which convince 
him he owes his healing to her. They make peace, and 
are married. 

* This was pronounced ' Uttone/ but was doubtless intended for ' King 
Otho.' "Words which in Latin were spelt with a «, as • Bollo/ 'polio,* 
retain . the sound of u in the mouth of the people ; but I know of no 
reason for it in the present instance. 

' * I'recipizio,' equivalent to * an explosion/ * a terrible kick-up,' &c. 

■ The blood instead of the fat is one of the variations of this version. 
It is not easy to see how blood can enter into the composition of an oint- 
ment, yet one of the most frequent charges to be met in processes against 
witclies was taking the blood of infants to make various ointments. 

[Mr. Ralston gives a very pretty counterpart of so much of 
this story as relates to the transformation of a human being into a 
flower, at p. 15 of the story commencing at page 10, and 
* Aschenputtel,' Grimm, p. 93, has nomething like it ; but I do 
not recall any European story in which a person is actually 
wounded and half -killed by damage done to a tree mysteriously 
connected with him. There is something like it in the * trees of 
life ' which people plant, and their withering is to be a token 
that harm has befallen them. 

Overhearing the advice of supernatural beasts under a tree 
occurs in the Norse * True and Untrue,' and is very common in 
all sorts of ways, everywhere. It enter«, too, into the analogous 
Italian Tirolean tale of ' I due cavallari/ where witches figure 
instead of the orco and orchessa. 
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Nt'Jtt, are four etories in which many inciift-nts of tlia Cinde- 
rella type ore set in a different framework ; they are represented 
ia the Gaelic by ' The King who wanted to marry his Daughter ; ' 
at the end of which reference will be found to other reraiona, 
where are details occurring in one or other of the following : that 
&0R) Straparola is naturally the mo9t like the Koman, but it ia not 
like any one of them all tliroughout, and forms a remarkable link 
between the iirst Roman and the two Gaelic veraiana. The girl's 
answer, that she ' came from the country of candlesticke,' in the se- 
cond version, ia noteworthy, because it connects It with the Human 
story of the ' Candeliera,' at the aame time that it conveys uo seuso 
in ita own. The bos in the Gaelic veraions recalls, just aa Mr- 
Campbell says, the fine old chests which served for conveying home 
the Mrredo (including much more than iroufseaa in its modern 
use) of the bride, which are not only preserved as heirlooms and 
curioaitiea in manv an Italian palace, but in many a museum 
also ; there »re some very htuidsome oaes at Perugia. And ret 
it ia just in the Italian verxions that the box loses this character. 
In Straparola'a, it ia a wardrobe ; in the two versions of ' Maria 
di Legno,' a wooden statue : in ' La Candeliera,' it has the shape 
of a candlestick. In the third version of ' Maria di Legno,' the 
box used is only an old press that happens to be in the deserted 

Mr. Balston, pp. 77-6, supplies a Ru^ian counterpart, in 
which it is a prince, and not a maiden, who is conveyed in a 
proviffloned box, nnd this ia linked hereby with the Hungarian 
story of Iron Ladislaa. who descends by such means to the 
underground world in search of hia ustera; and this again con- 
nects this slory both with those in which I have already had 
occasion to mention him and with one to follow called ' II Rk 
Moro,' one I have in MS. called ' U Cavolo d'oro, Ac. The first 
and more elaborate of the four Koman stories, ' Maria di L^no,' 
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MARIA WOnm 

OsCB again my story is of a widower father ; this 
time, however, a. king, and having one only daughter, 
Maria, the apple of his eye and the pride of his heart. 
The one concern of Lis life was to marry her well and 
happily hefore he died. 

The queen, whom he believed to he wise above mortal 
women, had left him when she died a ring, with the 
advice to listen to the addresses of no one on Maria's 
behalf but his whose finger a gold ring which she gave 
him should fit, for that he whom it alone should fit would 
be a noble and a worthy husband indeed. 

Maria's teacher was very different from those we have 
bad to do with hitherto ; she was a beneficent fairy, whose 
services her good and clever mother had obtained for her 
under this diBguise, and all her lessons and actions were 
directed entirely for her benefit, and she was able to 
advise and look out for her better than her father himself. 

Time went by, and no one who carae to court Maria 
had a finger which the ring would fit. It was not that 
Maria waa not quite young enoiigb to wait, but her father 
was growing old and feeble, and full of ailments, and he 
hasted to see her settled in life before death called him 
away. 

At last there came to sue for Maria's hand a most 
accomplished cavalier, who declared himself to be a prince 
of a distant region, and he certainly brought costly pre- 
sents, and was attended by a brilliant retinue well calcu- 
lated to sustain the alleged character. 

The father, who had had so much trouble about fitting 
the ring, was much disposed not to attend any more to 
this circumstance when the prince objected to be subjected 
to BO trivial a trial. After some days, however, as he 
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hesitated finally to make up his mind to bestow her on 
him without his having fulfilled this condition, be sud- 
denly consented to submit to it, when, lo and behold, the 
ring could not be found ! 

' If you have not got the ring,' said the prince, 'it 
really is not my fault if it is not tried on. Vou see 1 am 
perfectly willing to accept the test, but if you cannot 
apply it you must not visit it on me,' 

' What you say is most reasonable,' said the fnther. 
' But what can I do ? I promised her mother I would not 
let the girl marry anyone hut him the ring fitted.' 

' Do you mean then that the girl is never to marry nt 
all, since you have lost the ring ! That would be mon- 
strous indeed. You may be sure, however, in my case, 
the ring would have fitted if you had had it here, becauise 
I am so exactly tlie kind of husband your wife promised 
the ring ehouUl fit. So what more reasonable than to 
give ber to me ? However, to meet your wishes and pre- 
judices to the iitraost, I am willing to submit to any other 
teat, however difficult, the young lady heraelf^likes Lo 
name. Nay, I will Bay — three tests. Will that satiefy 
you?' 

All this was bo perfectly reasonable that the father 
felt he could not but agree to it, and Maria was told to 
be ready the next day to name the first of the tests which 
ghe would substitute for that of the ring. 

Though the prince was so handsome, so nccomplished, 
BO rich, and so persevering with his aiiit, Maria felt an 
instinctive dislike to him, which embarrassed her the 
more that she had no fault of any sort to find with lum 
which she could make patent to her father. 

To the compassionate and appreciative bosom of her 
teacher she poured out all her grief, and foimd there a 
ready response. 

The teacher, who by her fairy powers knew what 
mort^ils could not know, knew that the prince was no 
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other than tlie devil,' and that the niarriafju must be pre- 
vented at any price, but that it would be vain for her to 
give this information to the father, as he would have 
laughed in her face, and told her to go and rule copy- 
books and knit stockings. She must, therefore, set to 
work in a different way to protect her charge from tha 
impending evil. 

In the first instance, however, and without mention- 
ing the alarming disclosure of who her suitor really was, 
she merely bid Maria to be of good coiu'age and all would 
corae right ; and for the test she had to propose, she bid her 
ask him to produce a dress woven of the stars of lieaven. 

Tlie next morning, accordingly, when the prince come 
to inc|ulre what her good pleasure wae, she asked him to 
bring her a dress woven of the stars of heaven. 

The prince bit his lip, and a look of fierceness it bad 
never worn before stole over his (ace at hearing this 
request. And though he instantly put on a smile, there 
was much suppresi'ed anger perceptible in the tone with 
which bs answered, 

' This is not your own idea. Some one who has no 
good will towards me has told you this." 

' It was no part of the condition, I think, that I should 
act without advice, and certainly no part of it that I 
should say whether I took advice or not,' replied Maria 
discreetly ; and then her desire to break from the ungajje- 
ment making her bold, she added, ' But, you know, if you 
do not like the test, or consider it in any way luifair, I 
do not press you to accept it. You will meet with no 
reproach from me if you renounce il.' 

' Oh dear no I I have no such wish,' the prince hastened 
to reply. ' The drees woven of the stars of heaven will be 
here by to-morrow morning, and you have only to be ready 
by the same time to name what is the second test you 
propose.' 

Maria hastened back to her teacher to recount the 
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stoiy of the morning's work ; to tell of the moment of 
hope she hail had that the priuce would renoum-e the 
Attempt, and then his final acceptance of the undertaking. 
' Dear teacher mine I Cannot vou think of fiiimething 
else so very, very difficidt I can give him to do tfl-morrow 
that he may be obliged to refuse it ? ' 

'To-morrtiw I would have you ask Inm for a dress 
woven of moonbeams,' replied the teacher ; ' which will 
l>e very difficult to siipply ; hut I fear he will yet find the 
means of accompli tihing it.' 

The next morning the dress woven of the stars of 
lieaven was brought in by six pages, and it was all they 
could do to carry it, for the dazzling of the rays of the 
stars in their eyes. When the dress of moonbeams was 
asked for, the prince showed little less impatience than 
at the first request, but yet undertook to supply it, and 
reminded Maria that the next day she must be ready 
with her third test. 

Once more Maria had recourse to her sage teacher's 
counsels, and this time was adxited to ask for a dress 
woven of sunbeams. 

The next day the dress woven of moonbeams was pro- 
duced, but it required twelve pages to bring it in, for it 
was so dazzling they could only hold it for ten minutes 
at a stretch, and they had to cany it in relays, six at a 
time. When Maria now aeked for the dress woven of 
Bimlieams, the prince grew so angry that she was quite 
frightene<i, an<l at the same time entertainefl for a moment 
a oonfi<lent hope that now, at last, he would own himself 
ImfBetL Xevertheless, at the end of a few moments' hesi- 
tation, he pronounced his intention of complying, but 
added in almost a threatening tone, ' And remember that 
when it comes to-morrow morning you will not then have 
any more ridiculous testfl to prefer, but will belong to me 
for ever, and muet be prepared to go away with me in 
the carriage that will he at the door.' He turned on his 
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heel aa he spoke and stalked away, without saying good- 
liye, or so much as turning to look at lior, or he would 
liave seen she had sunk down on the ground in an agony 
of despair. 

Her father came in and found her thus, and asked 
her what could possibly put her into suuh a state on the 
eve of such a brilliant marriage. Maria threw herself in 
his arms and told him all her distress, but wheu it was 
told it sounded childish and unreasonable. 

' Can anything l>e more absurd ? ' replied the old man. 
' To-morrow I may be dead, and what will become of you ? 
What can you desire more than a husband suited to 
you in age and person, with every advantage the world 
can offer? And you would throw all this away for the 
sake of a foolifih fancy jou cannot even explain ! Dry 
your tears and do not listen to such fancies any more, 
and keep jour pretty little face in good order for looking 
a§ smiling and as pleasing as such a devoted husband 
desenea you should look on your wedding morning. It is 
1 who have to lament ; I who shall be left alone in my 
old age ; but I do not repine, I shall be quite happy 
for my few remaining days in knowing that you have all 
the happiness life can afford you ; ' and as he spoke he 
clasped her fondly in his arms. 

Maria, reassured by his words, began to think he was 
in the right, and she was thus as cheerful as he could wish 
that last night they were to spend together. 

But wheu night came and she found the teacher who 
understood her so well, waiting to put her to bed for the 
last time, all her own true feelinga came back, and, burst- 
ing into tears, she entreated her to find some way of 
delivering her. 

*The time has come,' replied the t«acher, ' that I 
should tell you all. The innocence and truthfulness of 
your heart guided you right in believing that the prince 
was no husband for you. You did not, and could nut, 
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know who he was ; but now I must tell you he ifl the de\'il 
himeelf. Nay; danotshudderand tremble so; it remains 
entirely with yourself to decide whether you shall be hie 
or not ; he can have no sort of power over any against 
their will.' 

' But, of courae, I will have nothing to do with him,' 
replied the child, simply. ' Why don't you tell papa, and 
make him send him away ? ' 

' Because, for one thing, he would not believe me. 
As I have said, the prince being what he is can have no 
power over you against your own will. Your breaking 
from him must be your own act. Further, you must 
understand the terms of tho struggle. Power is given him 
to deceive, and thus he has deceived your father. I have 
been set by your mother to watch over you, and I can tell 
you what he is, but I have no power to imdeceive your 
fether. If I were to attempt it it would do no good, he 
would not believe me, and it would break his heart to see 
you renounce so promising an union. On the other hiuid, 
you must understand that when the devil wooes a maiden 
in this form he does not suddenly after appear with horns 
and hoofs and carry her off to brimstone and fire. For the 
term of yoiir life he will beliave with average kindness and 
affection, and he will abundantly supply you with the good 
thiugn of this world. After that I need not say what the 
effect of his power over you will be. On the other hand, 
if you give him up you must be prepared to undergo 
many trials and privations. It is not merely going on 
with your present life such as it has been up till now. 
Those peaceful days are allowed for youthful strength to 
mature, but now the time has come that you have to make 
a life-choice. What do you say ? Have you courage to 
renounce the ease and enjoyment the prince has to offer 
you and fece poverty, with the want and the insults which 
come in it« train ? ' 

Poor little Maria looked very serious. She had never 
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felt any great attraction for the prince, it is true, but now 
the question was placed upon a new issue, Sbe had leamt 
enough about duty and sacrifice, and she Lad always in- 
tended to do riglit at all costs, but now that the day of 
trial had come it seemed so dilfereut from what she had 
expected, she knew not what to say. 

' You are tired to-night, my child ; and it is late," said 
the teacher. ' We will say no more till the morning. I 
will wake you betimes and you shall tell me your mind 
then.' 

In the morning Maria's mind was made up. She had 
chosen the good part ; but how was she to be delivered 
from the prince ? 

' This is what you will have to do,' replied the teacher, 
after commending her good resolution. ' 1 have had made 
ready for you a wooden figure of an old woman, inside 
which I will stow away all that you have valuable, for it 
may be of use some day, but especially I will bestow there 
the dresses woven of the stars of heaven, of moonbeamfi, 
and that of simbeams, which, Z doubt not, the prince will 
bring you, according to promise, in the morning. When 
you have driven with him in liis carriage all day, towards 
evening you will find yourself in a thick wood. iSay to 
him you are tired with sitting in the carriage all day, and 
ask to be allowed to walk a little way in the wood before 
sundown. I, meantime, will place ready mv wooden 
figure of an old woman, which you will find there, and, 
watching for a moment when he has Ms head turned, 
place yourself inside the figure and walk away. There is 
another tiling which you must do, which is very important. 
When the ring was lost, you must know it was he who 
took it, and, though he kept it studiously concealed all 
the while he was in your father's palace, he will now 
carry it boldly slung on the feather in his cap j this you 
must find means of possessing yotiraelf of during f he jour- 
ney, because it ia essential to you that you should have it 
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in your own Lands. And fear nothing either, in making 
your escap*', for the ring \a yoiir own property, which he 
has falsely taken ; and, in leaving him, remember he can 
have no power over you against your will. I may not 
inform you what may l<efall you in your new character as 
poor Maria Wood, but be good and courageoua ; always, 
as now, choose the right bravely in all questions and 
doubts, and you shall not go unrewarded.' 

There was little time for leave-taking between the 
good teacher and her affectionate pupil, for the prince 
almost immediately after came to claim his bride, and all 
the neighbours and friends came, too, to the festivities. 
The dreijs woven of sunbeams was brought by foiir-and- 
twenty pages, for it was so dazzling they could not hold it 
for more than fireminut«sat atime,and they had to carry 
it by relays. 

At last leave-takings and festivities were over, and, 
amid the good-wishes and blessings of all, Maria drove 
away in the prince's carriage. On they drove all day, 
and towards the end of it, as it was getting dark, Maria 
contrived to twitch tbe ring from the prince's cap with- 
out his being aware of it ; presently after she exclaimed, 
'Oh dear! how cramped I feel from sitting all day in 
this carriage ; cannot I walk a little way in this wood 
before it gets dark?' 

'Most certainly you can, if you wieh,' replied the 
prince, who, bavinjj everything his own way, was in a very 
accommodating humour. 

When they had walked a little way down the forest- 
path, Maria espied the wooden form site was to assume, 
placed ready under a tree. 

'That old woman will have a longisfa way to go to get 
a night's shelter, I fancy,' exclaimed the prince, with a 
laugh which made Maria shudder, both from its heartless- 
nese and also because it reminded her that she would 

J find herself alone, far from shelter, in that dark wood. 
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But was it not better to be alone in the dark than in 
eiich company as that ahe was about to leave, she said 
to herself. Then she turned once more to look at it. 
The fig^ure looked so natural she could not forliear saying 
mechanically, ' Poor old woman I give me a little coin to 
bestow on her that ehe may wish us Godspeed on our 
night-journey.' 

' Nonsense ! ' replied the prince. ' Never let me hear 
you talk such idle stuff. And, come, it ia time to go 
back into the carriage; it ie gettingquite dark.' 

' Oh I what a beautiful firefly \ ' exclaimed Maria, 
reminded by the speech to hasten her separation from her 
un(;ongemal companion, ' Oh, do catch it for me I ' 

The prince lifted his cap, and ran a few steps after the 
insect. ' Ob, I see another, and I shall catch it before 
you catch yours — you'll see !" So saying, she darted towards 
the tree where the wooden figure stood ready, and placing 
herself inside, walked slowly and freely along, counterfeit- 
ing the gait of an aged and weary woman. 

The prince had soon caught the fireBy and was bring- 
ing it back in triumph, when, to his dismay, Maria was 
nowhere to be seen. He ran this way and that, called 
and shouted in vain. The servants with the cairiage 
were too far off to have seen anything; there was do 
witness to appeal to but the old woman. 

' Which way did the young lady run who was walking 
with me just now ?' he eagerly inquired. 

* Down that path there to the right, as fast as the fire- 
fly itself could fly, and if she comes back as quickly as 
she went she will be back presently,' replied Maria Wood, 
feigning the voice of an old woman. 

The prince ran in the direction indicated, and was 
soon himself lost in the mazes of the forest, where he 
wandered hopelessly all night : and only when the morning 
tight came was he able to make his way back to his car- 
riage, and drive home ashamed and crestfallen, giving up 
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bis conquest ia despair, and vowing ageless vengeance 
agaiuet the fairy godinotlier, whose intervention he now 
recognised it was had baffled Iiim. 

Maria meantime walked ateadilj and fearlessly 
along, guided by the stars which peeped here and there 
through the tall trees. Nor was shelter bo far off aa the 
prince had said. Before very long a party of chareoal- 
bumers hailed her, and offered a share of such poor 
hospitality as they could command. It was very dif- 
ferent from the comforts of her father's house ; but Maria 
took it as the first instalment of the hardships she hod 
accepted. 

Maria's wooden form was very skilfully made; the 
limbs had supple joints, which could be moved by the 
person inside just like those of a living being; and the 
clothes the teacher had proWded being just like those of 
the country people about, no one entertained the least 
suspicion that jMaria Wood, aa she had now become, was 
anything different from themselves. 

The charcoal -burners were kind, simple people, and, 
finding Maria willing to assist them in their labours to 
the extent of her powers, proposed to her to stay aud 
cast in her lot with them as long as the season for their 
work lasted; and she did their hard work and shared 
tlieir poor fare with never a word of complaint. 

At last, one day, when she was on I know not what 
errand, at some distance from the encampment, the young 
king of the coimtry, who had lately been called to the 
throne, came through the forest hunting, with a iargij 
retinue of followers. Crash, crash, like thunder, went the 
brualkwood as the wild boar trampled it down, and the 
eager dogs bounded after him with lightning apeed. 
They passed close to Maria, who was as much alarmed as 
if tilie bad really beeu the old woman she seemed to be: 
but when she saw the riders bearing down upon her, their 
horscV hoofs tearing up the soil, aud the branches every- 
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where giving way before their . impetuosity, her heart 
failed her entirely, and she swooned away upon the grass. 
The king, however, was the only one whose course passed 
over the spot where she was, and he only perceived her iii 
time to rein up his mount just before it might hav«- 
trampled on her. 

'See here to this old body, whom we have nearly 
frightened to death,' he cried ; and the huntsmen cam** 
and lifted her up. 

'Some of you carry her home to the palace, that she 
may be attended to,' said the king further ; and they 
carried her home to the palace, and laid her on a bed, and 
restored her senses. 

When the king came home from the hunt, he would 
go himself to see how it had fared with her ; and when hi* 
found her almost restored he asked her whither she would 
wish to be sent. 

' Little it matters to me where I go,' replied Marij- 
Wood, in the saddened voice of grief-stricken age ; ' fo: 
home and kindred have I none. Little it matters where 
I lay my weary bones to rest.' 

When the king heard her speak thus he compassionated 
her, and inquired if there was any service in the household 
that could be offered her. 

' Please your Majesty, there is not much strength in her 
for work,' replied the steward ; ' but, if such is your roya ' 
will, she can be set to help the scullions in the kitchen.* 

* Will that suit you, old dame ? ' inquired the king. 
'They shall not ask too much of you, and a good tabl*- 
and warm shelter shall never be wanting.' 

' All thanks to your Majesty's boimty. My heart 
could desire nothing more than to live thus under the 
shadow of your Majesty,' replied Maria, making a humVjlr 
obeisance. 

And thus Maria, from a princess, became a servant 
of servants. 
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'"What's tlie use of giving ua siich a cranky old piece 
6 that for a help ?' said tlie scullion l^) the turiispit, as 
I !Maria was introduced to her new quarters, 

* Why, as to that, as she has taken the service she 
[ must do it, cranky or not cranky.' Jitiswcred the turnspit. 

' Aye, I dare say we ghall be ahle to get it out of her 
I one way or another,' replied the scullion. 

And they did g;et it out of her ; and Maria had more 
I put upon her, and less of kind words and scarcely hotter 
I ^od than with the charcual-burni^rs. But she t^tok it all 
I in silence and p;itienoe, aud no compldiit passed her lips. 
I IShe had no liseil duties, but one called her here and 
1 nnother there ; she was at everyone's bidding, hut she 
\ did her best to content them all. 

Then came the Cameval ; and on the last three days 

t>very servimt had licenao to don a domino and dunce at 

the king's hall. What an opportunity for Maria Wood! 

, After serving in her unbecoming disguise with so much 

J ttiidnrance and perseverance for now a full year, here 

I was one day on which she might wear a becoming dress, 

P aud enjoy herself according to the measure of iier age and 

4ex, and due position in the world. 

All the household, all royal as it was, was in a hubbtib 
itf confusion. No one was at work — no one at his post; 
I nnd there was no one to notice that JMaria Wood was' 
I absent, like the rest. 

Locking herself into the loft which served her for a 
I sleeping-place, Maria not only came out of her wooden 
I disguise, but took out of it the garment woven of the stars 
I ijf heaven — a most convenient dress for the occasion. At a 
tDms((ued liall no one can recognise anybody else, except by 
I a guess suggested by familiar characteristics which th« 
1 ijnmino fails to disguise. But no one at the king's court 
I was fitiailiar with the ijmracteristics of Maria Wood; 
^aud wherever she passed the whole company was in an 
[■il<>ineiit to know whose was tlie elegant figure shrouded 
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in such a marvellous costume. But there was so miicn 
majesty in her air, that no one durst aek her to dance or 
so much as approach her. 

Only the king himself felt conscious of the right to 
offer to lead lier to the dance ; and she, who had not for- 
gotten how handsome hewas, andhowkindhe had been on 
the night that his huntsmen had nearly frightened her to 
death in the forest, righL willingly accepted the favour. 
But even he was so awed by her grace and dignity, that, 
charmed as he was with her conversation, and burning to 
know her style and title, he yet could not frame the ques- 
tion that would ascertain whence slie had come. 

Very early in the evening, while the other masquers 
reckoned the amusement was only beginning. Maria, with 
characteristic moderation, chose an opportunity for with- 
drawing un perceived from the balh*oom. 

It will readily be imagined that the next night every 
one was full of curiosity, and the king most of all, to 
know whether the lady in the starry dress would appear 
again ; and the more that, though everybody had been 
talking of her to the exclusion of everyone else the whole 
intervening day through, no one could offer a satisfactory 
conjecture as to who she could possibly be. 

While all eyes were full of expectation, accordingly, 
the second evening, suddenly and unannounced there ap- 
peared in their midst a form, graceful and mobile like 
hers they had so much admired, but draped in a still 
more dazzling dress (for Mana this night wore her 
garment woven of moonbeams) ; and it was only the king 
who had the certainty that it was really the same person. 

' Why did you take away all the light of our ball so 
early last night ?' inquired the king, as they were dancing 
together. 

* I have to be up early, and so I must go to bed early,' 
replied Maria. 

' And what can a sylph-like creature like you have to 
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get up early in the morning for ? You are only fit to lie 
on a bed of roses, with nightingales to sing to you,' pur- 
, fiued the king. 

' My occupations are very different, I can assure your 
I Majesty,' said Maria, with a hearty laugh. 

' Wliat can those occupations possibly be ? ' inquired 
I the king eagerly ; ' I am dying to know,' 

' Oh, fie I You must not aak a domino such a direct 
I question as that ; it is as bad as asking her name, and that 
I is against all rules. But see, the dancers await your 
I Majesty ; we are putting them all out.' 

Thus she put him off, and she fenced so well that he 
I Bucoeededno better in searching out the mystery in all his 
eubseqiioat attempts. Though be had determined, too, 
r to leave her side all the evening, that he might cer- 
[ tainly observe wliich way she went, she was so alert that 
I ehe defeated hia plans. Kings have a certain etiquette to 
I observe, even at a Carneval ball ; and while social exigen- 
I ciee demanded that he should bestow a salute on one and 
another of the distinguished personages present, Maria 
L contrived to gather her shining raiment round her so as 
\ to invert its dazzling foldii, and glide away unperceived. 

The king was beside himself with vexation when he 
' found she was gone ; nor could he sleep all the succeeding 
night, or rather those hours which must be stolen out of the 
day to make a night of when the real night has been spent 
in revels. One thought occupied him, which was that the 
needing night was the last in which he could expect to 
have the chance of obtaining an explanation from his fair 
partner of the dance. The next day began the gloom of 
Lent, and she would disappear from his sight for ever. He 
arranged in his head a dozen forms of conversation by which 
to entrap her into some admission by which he could lind 
out who she could possibly be; be determined to be more 
vigilant than ever in observing her movements ; and, 
to provide against every possible chance of £ulure, he 
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stationed giinrds at every eiit of tbe liallroom, with strict 
orders to follow her when she passed. 

In the midst of the ball on the third night Maria 
entered more radiant than ever, having on her dress 
woven of sunbeams. The masquers put their hands up to 
shade their eyes aa she passed, and the chandeliers and 
torches were paled by its brilliance. The king waa at 
her aide immediately, but though he put in requisition 
all the devices he had prepared, Maria succeeded in evading 
them all, and the evening passed away without his being 
a bit wiser about how to see more of her than he had been 
at the beginning. The only thing that gave him a little 
Iiope that she did not mean absolutely to abandon him, was 
that in the course of the evening she took out a ring, 
wliich she told him had never fitted anyone yet, and 
begged him, as a matter of curiosity, to try it on his 
hand ; and then when it strangely happened that it fitted 
him perfectly, she conld not altogether conceal tJie plea- 
sure it seemed to give her. Nevertheless, she put up the 
ring again, and wo :ld give no further explanation about 
it any more than about herself. 

By-and-by, choosing her moment aa dexterously as 
before, she made her escape without exciting the king's 
attention. The guards, however, were all expectation, and 
notwitlistanding that she had taken the precaution of 
taming the sunbeams inwards, they recognised her. and 
followed soffly after her as they bad been bidden. Maria, 
however, did not fail to perceive they were following her, 
and, to divert their attention, took off a string of precious 
pearls she wore round her throat, and, unthreading them 
on the groimii, escaped swiftly to her loft while the guards 
were occupied in gatliering up the treasure. 

The king was disconsolate beyond measure when he 
found that all his schemes were foiled, and that his radiant 
maiden had passed away like the rays in which she was 
clothed, leaving only darkness and weariness for him. 
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So disconsolate he grew that nothing could distract him. 
He would no more occupy himself with the affairs of the 
state, still lees with any minor occupations. He could not 
bear the light of the sun because its beams reminded him 
of bis loss, and he dreaded similarly the sight of the moon 
ot the starS) but, ehut up in a dark room almost hopeless, 
he wept the weary day* away. 

So remarkable a change in the habits of t.he young 
king became the subject of general comment, and could 
not fail to reach the ears of even bo insignificant a menial 
as Maria. She, indeed, had every reason to hear of it, 
for scarcely could the afflicted king be induced to take the 
simplest food, and the attendants of the kitchen were re- 
duced to complete inactivity. Maria was no longer called 
hither and thither at everyone's pleasure, and as long as 
this inactivity lasted she knew the king was still of the 
same mind about herself. But at last the talk of the 
kitchen took a more alarming character ; it was reported 
that physicians had been called in, and had pronoimced 
that unless means were found to distract him his state of 
despondency would prove fatal, but that nothing which 
bad been tried had the least effect in rousing him from 
his melancholy. 

Meantime Lent was passing away and Easter was close 
at hiind. Maria thought she might now be satisfied 
with his constancy, and determined to take the step which 
Fhe had good reason to believe would restore all hia 
vigour. 

Accordingly, while the cooks and scullions were all 
dispersed about one thing and another, she went into the 
kitchen and made a cake, into which she put the ring, 
and took it up herself to the queen-mother. It was not 
very easy foi such a haggard old woman to obtwn ad- 
miasion to the private apartments, but when she declared 
she had Come about a remedy for the king, she was made 
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welcome. Having thus obtained the ear of the queen- 
mother, she assured her, with many protestations, that if 
the king could l)e made to eat the whole of the cake, with- 
out giving the least piece of it to anyone, he would be 
immediately cured. But that if he gave away the least 
piece the virtue might be lost. This was lest he should 
thus give away the ring to anyone. The ladies waiting 
on the queen laughed at the old woman's pretensions, and 
would have driven her away with contumely, but the 
queen said : ' Nay, who knoi^-s but there may be healing 
in it. Experience often teaches the old remedies which 
science has failed to discover.' 

Then she dismissed Maria with a present, and took the 
cake in to the king, trying to amuse him with the old 
woman's story ; but the king refused to be amused, and 
let the cake be. Only as he took no notice of what food 
he ate, and they gave liim this cake for all his meals, he 
took it as be would have taken anything else that had 
been set before him. When he cut it, his knife struck 
against something hard, and when he had pulled this 
out, he found it was the very ring his sylphlike partner 
had given him the night she wore the dress woven of sun- 
beams. 

At the sight he started like one waking from a trance. 

' How came this ring here ? ' he exclaimed ; and the 
queen-mother, who had stood by to see the effect of the 
remedy, replied, 

' A certain old woman, whom you befriended in the 
forest and told the servants to shelter in the palace, 
brought me the cake, saying it would prove a remedy for 
your melancholy, which she had prepared out of grati- 
tude.' 

'Let her be called instantly hither,' then said the 
king ; and they went to fetch Maria Wood ; but Maria 
could nowhere be found. 

The king was at this annouQcement very nearly re- 
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lapsing into his former condition ; but the idea came to 
his mind to find something out by means of the ring 
itself. Therefore he summoned together all the gold- 
smiths, and refiners, and alchemists of his kingdom, and 
bid them tell him the history of the ring. 

At the end of eeven days' trial the oMert of the 
alcbemiHtj brought it back to the king and said : 

' We find, King, that this ring is made of gold 
which comes from afar. Moreover, that the workman- 
ship is such as is only produced in the kingdoms of the 
West, and the characters on it pronounce that its owner ia 
a princess of liigh degree, whose dominions exceed greatly 
those of the King's Majesty in magnitude.' 

The king now ordered a more urgent search to be 
made for Maria Wood, as the only chie by which to 
reach the fair owner of the ring; and Maria, having 
heard by report of the alcliemista' announcement, thought 
it was time to let herself be known. Habiting herselt^ 
therefore, in becoming attire, with jewels befitting her 
rank, with all of which the fairy had amply proiiided her, 
slie entered for the last time her wooden covering, and 
went up to the king in answer to his summonii. 

' Come hither, good woman,' said the king encourag- 
ingly ; ' you have indeed done me good service in sending 
me this ring, and have repaid a hundredfold the little 
favonr I bestowed on you in taking you into the palace. 
If, now, you will further bring me hither her to whom this 
ring belongs, or take me where I may find her, you shall 
not only live in the palace, but shall live there in royal 
state and luiiuy, and whatsoever more you may desire.' 

At these words Maria stepped out of her wooden case, 
and stood before the king in all her youthful beauty, 
telling him all her story. 

The proofs that supported it were sufficient t« silence 
every doubt ; and when the people were called together to 
celebrate her marriage with tlie king, the whole nation 
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hailed her aooession aa their queen with the greatest 
delight. 

Soon after, the royal pair went to visit Maria's father, 
who had the joy of knowing that his child was really well 
established in life. They stayed with him till he died j 
and then his dominions were added to those of the king, 
Maria's husband. Maria did not forget to inquire for her 
good mistress, but she had long ago gone back to Fairy- 
land. 

SECOA'D rsssios. 



Another version of this, differing in many details, was 
given me in the following form. The former was from 
Loreto ; this, from Rome itself. 

Thet say, there was a king, whose wife, when she came 
to die, said to him, 

' When I am dead, you will want to marry again ; 
but take my advice : marry no woman but her whose foot 
my shoe fits.' 

But this she said because the shoe was under a spell, 
and would fit no one whom he could marry. 

The king, however, caused the shoe to he tried on all 
manner of women ; and wlien the answer always was that 
it would fit none of them, he grew quite bewildered and 
strange in his mind. 

After some years had passed, his young daughter, 
having grown up to girl's estate, came to him one day, 
saying, 

' Oh, papa ; only think 1 Mamma's shoe just fits me I ' 

' Does it ! ' replied the simple king ; ' then I must 
marry you." 

' Oh, that cannot be, papa,' said the girl, and ran 
away, 

But the simple king was so possessed with the idea 
that he must marry the woman whom his wife's shoe fitted, 
that he sent for her every day and said the same thing. 
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t the queen bad not Baid that he should marry the 
n whom her shoe fitted, but that he should not marry 
an; whom it did not fit. 

When the princess found that he persevered in his 
eilly caprice, she said at last, 

' Papa, if I am to do what you say, you must do Bome- 
thing for me first.' 

' Agreed, my child,' replied the king ; ' you have only 
to speak.' 

' Then, before I marry," said the girl, ' I want a lot of 
things, but I will I>egin with one at a time. First, I want 
a dress of the colour of a beautifid noontide sky, but all 
covered with stars, like the sky at midnight, and furnished 
with a parure to suit iL' ^ 

Such a dress the king had made and brought to her. 

' Next,' said the princess, ' I want a dress of the colour 
of the sea, all covered with golden fishes, with a fitting 
parure.' 

Such a dress the king had made, and brought to her. 

' Next,' said the princess, ' I want a dresa of a dark 
blue, all covered with gold embroidery and spangled with 
diver bells, and with a parure to match,' 

Such a dress the king had made and brought to her. 

' These are all very good,' said the princess ; ' but now 
you must send for the most cunning artificer in your 
whole kingdom, and let him make me a figure of an old 
woman * just like life, fitted with all sorts of springs to 
make it move and walk when one gets inside it, just like 
a real woman.' 

Such a figure the king had made, and brought it to 
the princess. 

'That is just the sort of figure I wanted,' eaid she; 
' and now I don't want anything more.' 

And the simple king went away quite happy. 

Am soon as she waa alone, however, the princess 
all the three dresses and many of her other 
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dresses, and all her jewelleiy and a large sum of moASj 
inside the figure of the old woman, and then ehe got into 
it and walked away. Xo one seeing an old woman walk- 
ing out of the palace thought she had anything to do with 
the princess, and thus she got far away without anyone 
thinking of stopping her. 

Oo, on, on, she wandered till she came to the palace 
of a great king, and just at the time that the king's fjon 
was coming in from hunting. 

' Have you a place in all this fine palace to take in a 
poor old body ? ' whined the princess inside the figure of 
the old woman. 

' No, no I get out of the way I How dare you come in 
the way of the prince ! ' said the servants, and drove her 
away. 

But the prince took compassion on her, and called her 
to him. 

' What's your name, good woman ? ' said the prince. 

'Maria Wood is my name, your Highness,' replied 
the princess. 

' And what can you do, since you ask for a place ? ' 

* Oh, I can do many things. First, I understand all 
ahout poultry, and then ' 

' That'll do,' replied the prince ; ' take her, and let 
her be the henwife,^ and let her have food and lodging, 
and all she wants.' 

So they gave her a little hut on the borders of the 
forest, and set her to tend the poultry. 

But the prince as he went out hunting often passed 
by her hut, and when she saw him pass she never failed to 
come out and salute him, and now and then he would 
stop his horse and spend a few moments in gossip with her. 

Before long it was Cameval time ; and a8 the prince 
came by Maria Wood came out and wished him a ' good 
Cameval.' * The prince stopped his horse and said, his 
young head full of the pleasure he expected, 
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' To-morrow, you kaow, we have the first day of the 

t; 

' To be sure I know it ; and how I should like to be 
there: won't you take me?' answered Maria Wood, 

' You shameless old woman,' replied the prince, ' to 
think of your wanting to go to a.f€stino ' at your time of 
life ! ' and he gave her a cut with his whip. 

The next day Maria put on her dress of the colour 
of the noontide sky, covered with stars like the sky at 
midnight, with the parure made to wear with it, and 
came to the feast. Every lady made place before her 
dazzling appearance, and the prince alone dared to ask 
her to dance. With her he danced all the evening, and 
feirly fell in love with her,* nor could he leave her side ; 
and as they sat together, he took the ring off his own 
finger and put it on to her hand. She appeared equally 
satisfied with bis attentions, and seemed to desire no other 
partner. Only when he tried to gather from her whence 
she was, she would only say she came from the country of 
Whipblow,' which set the prince wondering very much, as 
he had never heard of such a country. At the end of the 
ball, the prince sent his attendants to watch her that he 
might learn where she lived, but she disappeared so 
swiftly it was impossible for them to tell what had become 
of her. 

^\^len the prince came by Maria Wood's hut nest day, 
she did not fail to wish liim again a ' good Caraeval.' 

' To-morrow we have the second /esthw, you know,' 
said the prince. 

' Well I know it,' replied Maria Wood ; 'shouldn't I like 
to go ! Won't you take me ? ' 

' You contemptible old woman to talk in that way ! * 
exclaimed the prince. ' You ought to know better t ' and 
he struck her with his boot. 

Next night Maria put on her dress of the colour of the 
sea, covered all over with gold fishes, and the parure 
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made to wear with it, and went to the feast. The prince 
recognised her at once, and claimed her for his partner 
^11 the evening, nor did she seem to wish for any other, 
only when he tried to learn irom her whence she was, she 
would only say she came from the country of Bootkick.'" 
The prince could not remember ever to have heard of the 
Bootkick country, and thought she meant to laugh at him ; 
however, he ordered his attendants to make more haste 
this night in following her ; but what diligence soever 
they usc-d she was too swift for them. 

The next time the prince came by Maria Wood's 
hut, she did not fail to wish him again a ' good Cameval.' 

' To-morrow we have the last festino ! ' exclaimed he, 
with a touch of sadness, for he remembered it was the last 
of the happy evenings that he could feel sure of seeiog his 
fair imknown. 

' Ah I you must take me. But, what'U you say if I 
come to it in spite of you ? ' answered Maria Wood. 

' You incorrigible old woman 1 ' exclaimed the prince ; 
' you provoke me so with your nonsense, I really cannot 
keep my hand off you ; ' and he gave her a slap. 

The nest night Maria Wood put on her dress 
of a dark blue, all covered with gold embroidery and 
spangled with silver bells, and the parure made to wear 
with it. The prince constituted her his partner for the 
evening as liefore, nor did she seem to wish for any other, 
only when he wanted to learn from her whence she was, 
all she would say was that she came from Slapland." This 
night the prince told his servants to make more haste in 
following her, or he would discharge them all. But they 
answered, 'It is useless to attempt the thing, as no mortal 
can equal her in swiftness.' 

After this, the prince fell ill of his disappointment, 
because he saw no hope of hearing any more of the fair 
domino with whom he bad spent three happy evenings, 
nor could any doctor find any remedy for his sickness. 
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Then Maria Wood sent him word, saying, ' Though 
the prince's physicianB cannot help him, yet let him but 
take a cup of broth of my making, and he will imme- 
diately be healed.' 

' Nonsense \ how can a cup of broth, or how can any 
medicament, help me 1 ' exclaimed the prince. * There is 
no cure for my ailment.' 

Again Maria M'ood sent the same message ; but the 
prince said angrily, 

' Tell the silly old thing to hold her tongue ; she 
doesn't know what she's talking about.' 

But again, the third time, Alaria Wood sent to him, 
saying, ' Let the prince hut take a cup of broth of my 
making, and he will immediately be healed.' 

By this time the prince was so weaiy that he did not 
take the trouble to refuse. The servants finding him so 
depressed began to fear that be was sinking, and they 
called to Maria Wood to make lier broth, because, though 
they had little faith in her promise, they knew not what 
else to try. Su Maria Wood made ready the cup of broth 
she had promised, and they put it down beside the 
prince. 

Presently the whole palace was roused ; the prince 
had started up in bed, and wan shouting, 

' Bring hither Maria Wood 1 Quick I Bring hither 
Maria Wood ! ' 

80 they ran and fetched Maria Wood, wondering what 
could have happened to bring about so great a change in 
the prince. But the truth was, that Maria bad put into 
the cup of broth the ring the prince had put on her 
finger the 6rst night of the feast, and when he began to 
take the broth he found the ring with the spoon. When 
he saw the ring, he knew at once that Maria Wood could 
tell where to find hia fair partner. 

'Wait a bit! there's plenty of time!' said Maria, 
when the servant came to fetch her in all haste ; and she 
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waited to put on her dress of the colour of the noontiiS 
aky. 

The prince was beside himself for joy when he saw 
her, and would have the betrothal celebrated that very 
day. 

TSIRD T'ERSIOy. 

Ik another version, on the princess refusing to do what 
the king wishes, he sends Ms servants to take her to 
a high tower he has out in the Oampagna, and bids 
them carry her to the top and drop her down. 

They take her there ; but have not the heart to tlirow 
her down. In a corner of the upper story of the tower 
they see a large case or press. 

' Suppose we shut bet up in this great press, and leave 
her in the naiddle of the open Campagna, a. long way off, 
to the providence of God ? It will be better than killing 
her,' aaya one of them. 

' We have nothing against the plan,' answered the 
others ; ' provided we take her so far that she cannot 
possibly come back to our king's country.' 

So they locked her up in the great box, and carried 
the box a long, long way out in the open Campagna, 
and left it there to the providence of God. 

The poor princess was very glad to have escaped 
death ; but she felt very desolate in the box. As she was 
wondering what would happen to her, she was suddenly 
frightened by a great barking of dogs round the box. A 
king's son had come by hunting, and his doga had smelt 
human blood in the box. 

'Call the dogs off, and let's see what's in the box,' 
said the prince. 

So they opened the box ; and when they saw the 
princess inside, they saw she was no common maiden, for 
she had a stomacher and earrings of brilliants. So they 
brought her to the prince, and she pleased him, and he 
married her. 
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[Tbis way of introducing the box iacidenl ia more like 
Straparolu's, and aguin connects thU group with the former one 
iu which I have had occatuon to mentioa it.] 

' Marin di L«gna. 

' This IB one of the very nre inttancee i 
Boman stories in this kind of character, b( 
tales. 

• 'CoUe gioie cotnpsgno.' 

• ■ VBCchiurella.' 

• 'Galiinont' 

' A * buon cajnerale ' chieflj implies the iriah thnt the peraon to vhom 
it ia addressed ahonld have good EUcceasvitb panaere itt the baits, £ic. 

' A'feetino' is the common name for a public mssqued buU com- 
mendng at midnight. There are tliree priacipnl ones iu Ihu IComan 
CornoTal ; id Otbef parU of Italy, vhoro the Carueral ia laager, there 
are probably more. It ie alio called ' Veglinue,' becaoae it keeps people 
awake at a time when the; ought to be in Iwt!. 

' ' How quick priacei alsroys wato in falling in lore in those days ! * 
was the running comment of the narrator. 

• To uudentaad the implied satin of this word it ia necessary to 
obserre that ' Fruaia ' ia a whip ; Urn princess therefore saya ahe came 
front ' Fraatinaia," Whip-blow. 

" ' Stiralo,' a boot. As the prince bad struck bar with his boot, aba 
■ays she eomea from > Stiralaia,' Soot-kick. 

" ' Schiaffaia ' from achiaffa. a atap. The prince bad givcD her a slap, 
90 she aayi ahe comes bosa Slap-laBd. 



LA CA21DELIERA> 

Thbt Bay there was once a king who want«d to make his 
beautiful young daughter marry an old, ugly king. Every 
time the king talked to his daughter about this marriage, 
she cried and begged him to spare her ; but be only went 
on urging her the more, till at last she feared be would 
command her to consent, so that she might not disobey ; 
therefore at last she said : ' Before I marry this ugly old 
king to please yoti, you must do something to please me.' 

* Oh, anything you like I will do,' replied be. 

* Then you must order for me,' she replied, ' a splendid 
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candelabrum, ten feet liigh, having a thick stem bigger 
tbao a man, and covered all over with all kinds of orna- 
mentB and devices in gold,' 

' That shall be done,' said tbe king ; and he sent for 
the chief goldsmith of tbe court, and told him to make 
sucb a candelabnim ; and, as be was very desirous that 
the marriage should be celebrated without delay, be urged 
bim to make the candelabrum with all despatch. 

In a very ghort space of time the goldsmith brought 
home the candelabrum, made according to the princess's 
description, and the king ordered it to be taken into bis 
daughter's apartment. The princess expressed herself 
quite pleased with it, and the king was satisfied that the 
marriage would now shortly take place. 

Late in the evening, however, the princess called her 
chamberlain to her, and said to Ijim : ' This great awk- 
wajd candlestick is not the sort of thing I wanted ; it does 
not please me at all. To-morrow morning you may take 
it and sell it, for I cannot bear the sight of it. You may 
keep the price it sells for, whatever it is ; but you had 
better take it away early, before my father gets up.' 

Tbe chamberlain was very pleased to get so great a 
perquisite, and got up very early to carry it away. Tlie 
princess, however, bad got up earlier, and had placed her- 
self inside tbe candlestick ; so that she was carried out of 
tbe palace by the chamberlain, and thus she escaped the 
marriage she dreaded so much with the ugly old king. 

The chamberlain, judging that the king would be very 
angry if he beard of his selling the splendid candelabrum 
he had juat had made, did not venture to expose it for 
sale within the borders of his dominions, but carried it to 
the capital of tbe neighbouring sovereign. Here he set 
it up in the market-jilace, and cried, ' Wholl buy my can- 
delabrum? Who'll buy my tine candelabrum?' When 
all the people saw what a costly candelabrum it was, no 
one would offer for it. At last it got bruited about till it 
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reached the ears of the bod of the king of that country, 
that there vas a mail standing in the market-place, offer- 
ing to sell the moat splendid candelabrum that ever was 
seen : so he went out tu look at it himself. 

No sooner had the prince seen it than he determined 
that he must have it; 80 he hought it for the prit-eof three 
hundred scudi, and sent his servants to take it up into his 
apartment. After that, he went about his affairs as usual. 
In the evening, however, he said to his bodj-sen-ant, 'As I 
am going to the play to-night, and sball he home late, 
take my supper up into my own room.' And the servant 
did as he told him. 

When the prince came home from the play, he was 
very much surprised to find his supper eaten and all the 
diabes and glasses disarranged. 

* What is the meaning of this?' he exclaimed, calling 
his servant to him in a great fury. ' Is this the way you 
prepare supper for me ? ' 

' I don't know what to say, your Royal Highness,' 
stammered the man ; ' I saw the supper properly laid 
myself. How it got into this condition is more than I 
can say. With the leave of your Highness, I will order 
the table to be relaid.' 

But the prince was too angry to allow anything of the 
sort, and he went supperless to bed. 

Tho nest night the same thing happened, and the 
prince in his displeasure threatened to discbarge his 
servant. The night after, however, hia curiosity being 
greatly excited as he thought over the circumstance, he 
called his servant, and said : ' Lay the supper before I go 
out, and I will lock the room and take the key in my 
pocket, and we will see if anyone gets in then.' 

But, though this is what he said outhiud, he deter- 
mined to stay hidden within the room ; and this is what 
he did- He had not remained there hidden very long 
when, lo and behold, the candelabrum, on which he bad 
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never bestowed a thought since the moment he bought it, 
opened, and there walked out the most beautiful princess 
he had ever seen, who sat down at the tahle^ and began 
to sup with hearty appetite. 

' Welcome, welcome, feir princees ! ' exclaimed the 
astoniBhed prince. ' You have heard me from within 
your hiding-place speaking with indignation because my 
meal had been disturbed. How little did I imagine such 
an honour had been done me as that it should have served 
you 1 ' And he sat down beside her, and they finished the 
meal together. When it was over, the princess went away 
into her candelabrum again ; and the next night the 
prince said to hie ser\'aQt : ' In case anyone eats my sup- 
per while I am out, you had better bring up a double 
portion.' The nest day he had not his Bupper only, but 
all his meals, brought into his apartment ; nor did he ever 
leave it at all now, so happy was he in the society of the 
princess. 

Then the king and queen began to question about him, 
saying; ' What has l>ereft oiir son of his senses, seeing that 
now he no more follows the due occupations of his years, 
but sits all day apart in his room?' 

Then they called him to them and said : * It is not 
well that you should sit thus all day long in yoiur private 
apartments alone. It is time that you should bethink 
yourself of taking a wife.' 

But the prince answered, ' No other wife will I have 
but the candelabrum.' 

When his parents heard him say this they said : ' Now 
there is no doubt that he is mad ; ' and they spoke no 
more about bis marrying. 

But one day, the queen-mother coming into his apart- 
ment suddenly, foimd the door of the candelabrum open, 
and the princess sitting talking with the prince. Then 
she, too, was struck with her beauty, and said : ' If this 
is what you were thinking of when you said you would 
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marry the candelabrum, it was well judged.' And she 
took the princeBS by the hand and led lier to the presence 
of the king. The king, too, praised her beauty, and she 
was given to the prince to be liia wife. 

And the king her father, when he heard of the alliance, 
he too was right glad, and said he esteemed it far above 
that of the ugly old king he wanted her to have roamed 
at the first. 

■ Among the licensci irhicli Iialiansloke vilb Iho teminttionaof thrir 
wotJs, not the Imat is alMring the gender. ' CaudelJore ' (masc.), titherwlHe 
'candeUirre.' >B the proper fuim ; and I do not Ihink ' candeliera' will be 
found in any dictionary ; but u the awry roquirea the feniBle gender, the 
word il readily coined. 



[The mode of telling adopted by Boman narrators makes 
a way out of the diiEcnlty which this group of aloriea presents at 
first sight in the king secraing to be &t«d by supernatural ap- 
poiatment to marry his daughter. One Bays, ' the quepn did not 
say he was to marry her the ring fitted, but he was not to marry 
any it did not fit.' The other says, the slipper was a super- 
natural slipper, and would not fit anyone whom he could many. 
Whether this was a part of the traditional story or the gioaa of 
the repeater, I do not pretend to decide. In the ' Candeliera,' 
though umilor in the main, tliis difficulty does not arise. 

My Koman narrators seem to have been fonder of stories 
of maidens than of youths. I have only one of the latter, and 
by no means an uncommon one, to set ofi^ against all the Step- 
mother stories of the former. It, howerer, is the male counterpart 
of a prolific family in which the girls figure under similar circum- 
stances. Grimm gives sereral, particularly 'Frau Holle,' p. ll>4. 
Dr. Dasent gives ' The two Stepsisters,' In the Tales of 
Italian Tirol are two, ' CoUa dollo doi sores' and ' Le due 
eorelle.' And among the Russian Tales, 'Frost,' p. 214. It has 
also been connected with the targe groop in which a rich brother 
(sometimea the elder, sometimes the younger) lenres his poor 
brolher to atarre, and tdtimately gels terribly ptmjalied for 
enviously grasping at the poor one's Bub8e<]uent good fortune: 
but the structure of these is Very difi'erent.j 



THE TWO HUNCHBACKED BROTHERS.' 

There was oiice a mao who had one son, who married a 
widow who also had one son, and both were hunchbacks. 
The wife took very good care of her own pon, hut the son 
of her husband ehe used to put to hard work and gave him 
scarcely anything to eat. Her son, too, used to imitate 
his mother, and sadly ill-treat his stepbrother. 

After treating him ill for a long time, she at last sent 
him awaj from the house altogether. 

The poor little hunchback wandered away without 
knowing where to go. 

On, on, on he went, till at last he came to a lonely hut 
on a wide moor. At his approach a whole host of little 
hiuiclibacks came out and danced round him, chauting 
plaint ively^ — 



a great number of times. At last our little hunchback 
felt his coiurage stirred, and, taking up the note of their 
cbant, chimed in with — 

LuDedl I 

Instantly the dancing ceased, all the little hunchback 
dwarfe became full-grown, wcU-formed men, and, what 
was better still, his own hump was gone too, and he felt 
that he, too, was a well-grown lad. 

' Gootl people,' said our hunchback — now hunchbacked 
no more — * I thank you much for ridding me of my bump 
and making me a well-grown lad. Give me now some 
work to do among you, and let me live with you.' 

But the cliief of the strange people answered him and 
said : ' This favour we owe to you, not you to us ; for it 
was your chiming in with the right word on the right not© 
which destroyed the spell that held us all. And in test!- 
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mony of our gratitude we give you fiutlier this little wand, 
and you will not tie»d to work with us. Go back tind 
live at home, and if ever anyone beats you as heretofore, 
you liave only to say to it, "At 'em, goodatiuki"' and you 
will see what it will do for you.' 

Then all disappeared, and tlie boy went home. 

* So you've come back, have you ? ' sjiid the stepmother. 
' What, and without your bump, too ! Where have you 
left that?' 

Then the good boy («ld her all that bad happened, 
without hiding anything. 

'Do you hear that?' said the stepmother to her own 
son. ' Now go you and get rid of yom bump in the same 
way.' 

So the second hunchback went forth, and journeyed on 
till he came to the lonely but on tlie moor. 

A tribe of hunchbacks came out and danced round 
him, and sung — 

Domnilcsl 
Lunedl ! 

to which the liati son of the stepmother addi^ in his rough 
voice, all out of tune — 

aiartedi! 

Immwliately all the hunchbacks came round him and 
gave him a drubbing, and the chief of tbem stuck on him 
a bunip in front as well as behind. 

Thus they sent bim home to hia mother. 

When his mother gaw him come home in this plight, 
she turned upon the stepson and abused bim for having 
misled her son to injure him ; and both mother and son 
set upon bim and belaboured him after their wont. But lie 
had only told the truth, without intention to deceive ; and 
the stepmother's son bad incurred the anger of the dwarfs 
by his discordant adilition to their chant. So the first 
hero took out his waud and said, ' At' em, good slick I ' and 
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the wand flew out of hia hand and administered on mofS 
and son a Bounder drubbing than that they had themselyea 
been administering. Ever after that he was able to live 
at home in peace, for everyone was afraid to injure him 
because of the power of his stick. 

' 'IduoFraUlli QobW.' 

* ' Bscbcttone meoa ! ' Ferbnpsthfpvntest stumbling-block iatlieirBf 
of acqninog &miliarity witb the art of conversing in Italmn is the capri- 
cioas lue of Uie augmentative and dimiDutire term i nut ions of words. 
Scarcely any sabHtantire or adjeclire comes out of tbe moutb of an Italian 
inthont qaallficatiaus of tJiis sort, making the spoken quite differmt from 
the wntlnQ Innguage. A foreigner can Berer oirive nt the right nae of 
these, because they hsve to ba made up at the moment of tue, upon no 
estAbtished Inws, but entirely by s sort of instinctive pareeption of fitness. 
At Kole 1 and 3 t« 'II Poverotto,' and other pliws?, I hnve given some 
BpecimBQB of some of the most ordinary of (hese transformations. In 
the insUnco before us. ' bncchettoiie.' frora * baccbetta,' a md. presents 
two distinct irreguhtrities. The augmentative of a feminine noun never 
ought Btjictly to be ■ ana ;' but there are numerous instaneea, srarcely to bo 
rememberi^ under the largest practice, in which a feminine noun takes a 
masculine augmentative. 'Bscchetta' hitppens to bo one of these. Next, 
the addition 'one' would ordiDiuily express that the thing to whose 
designation it was added was particularly big ; yet in this instance it ia 
applied to a UItU vmnd; it is clear, therefore, that it no longer mpans 'big,' 
but 'singular,' 'remarkable' in some way or other; best rendered io 
English by 'good stick.' 'Mennre,' whenos 'raena,' is a word of 
many meanings, which, though they may be all traced to the same origioal 
idea, must not be confoanded. In oimmoD parlance, as in the present 
case, it means to boHt ; and 'monar moglis'is a common eipressioa t^w; 
hot it does not moao ' to brat your wife,' bat ' to lead home a wife,' or, m 
we say, to -take a wife.' The primary meaning is 'to tend;' hence, to 
govern; hence, to govern harshly; hence, to govern with violence; henee. 
Id spite, to beat. One sentence in which it ia used recalls a csprictoui tlsa 
of our own word ' (o beat.' ' Menar' il cane per I'aja ' {literally, 10 lead the 
dog all about the threshing-floor), answers exactly to our expression, 'to 
Araf about the bush' in talking, 'Menara' and 'dimenare, la coda.' is 
said also of a dog wagging his titil. On (ke other hand, 'menare per il 
T;aBo' (literally. ' to lend one by the nose'), has by no means the signi- 
fication those wotrls bear itt English, but implies a roundabout way of 
giving an account of anything. 

[Nest we have a trroup where a younger sister of three 
cnmea to Bupernaturftl good fortune, without any previous envy 
or ili'treatment on the [mrt of her elders.] 
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TiraT say there was once a poor chicory-gatherer who went 
out every day with liia wife and his three daughters to 
gather chicory to soil for salad. Oace, at Cameval time, 
he said, ' We must gather a. fine good lot to-day," and they 
all dispersed themselves about trying to do their best. 
The youngest daughter thus came to a place apart where 
the chicory was of a mucli finer growth than any she had 
ever seen before. ' This will be grand ! ' she said to herself, 
afl she prepared to pull up the finest plant of it. But wliat 
was her surprise when with the plant, up came all the 
earth round it and a great hole only remained I 

\Mieii she peeped down into it timidly she was further 
surprised to find it was no daik cave helow as ehe had 
apprehended, but a bright apartment handsomely furnished, 
and a most appetising meal spread out on the table, there 
was, moreover, a commodious staircase reaching to the soil 
on which she stood, to descend by. 

All fear was quickly overcome by the pleasant sight, 
and the girl at once prepared to descend, and, as no one 
appeared, to raise any objection, she eat down quite I>oldly 
and partook of the good food. As soon as she bad finished 
eating, the tables were cleared away by invisible hands, 
and, as she had nothing else to do she wandered about the 
place looking at everytliing. After she had passed through 
Beveral brilliant rooms she came to a passage, out of which 
led several store-chambers, where was laid up a good supply 
of everything that could serve in a house. In some there 
were provisions of all sorts, in some stufifa both for clothes 
and furniture. 

* There seems to be no one to own all these fine things,' 
said the girL ' What a boon they would be at home I ' 
and slie put together all that would be most useful to her 
mother. But what was her dismay when she went back 
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til the dining-bnU to find that the staircase bj which she 
liiul descended was no longer Oiere 1 

At this sight she sat down and bad a good cry, but by- 
and-by, sapper-time came, and with it an excellent supper, 
served in as mysterious a way as the dinner; and as a good 
Slipper was a rare enjoyment for her, she almost forgot 
her grief while discussing it, After that, invisible hands 
led her into a bedroom, where she was gently undressed 
and put to bed without seeing anyone. In the morning 
she was put in a bath and dresaeii by invisible bands, but 
dressed like a princess all in beautiful clothes. 

So it all went on for at least three months; every 
luxury she could wish was providetl without stint, but 
as she never saw anyone she began to get weary, and at 
last 8U weary that she could do nothing but cry. At the 
sound of her crying tliere came into the room a great 
black King." Tiiongh he was so dark and so big that 
she was frightened at the sight of him, he spoke very 
kindly, and asked her why slie cried so bitterly, and 
whether she was not provided with everything she could 
desire. As she hardly knew herself why she cried, she 
did not know what to answer him, but only went on 
whimpering. Tlien be said, * You have not seen half the 
extent of this palace yet or you would not be so weary ; 
here arc the keys of all the locked rooms wliich you have 
not been into yet. Amuse yourself as much as you like 
in going through them ; they are all just like your own. 
Only into the room of which the key is not among these 
do not try to enter. In all the rest do what you like.' 

The next morning she took the keys and went into one 
of the locked rooms, and there she found so many things 
to surprise and amuse her that she spent the whole day 
there, and the next day she examined another, and so on 
for quite three months together, and the locked room of 
which she had nut the key she never thought of trying to 
entur. But all amusements tire at last, and at the end of 
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[ tJuB time slie waa so melancUoly that she cjnli'do nothiog 
hut C17. Then the Dark King came agaia &ad asked her 
I tenderly what she wanted. 

I want nothing you can give me,' she replied "tJiia 
I time, ' I am tired of being ao long away from home, f 
want to go back home.' 

'But remember how badly you were clothed, and how 
poorly you fared,' replied the Dark King. 

' Ah, I know it is much pleasant«r here,' said the girl, 
* for all those matters, but one cannot do without seeing 
one's relations, now and then at least,' 

'If you make such a point of it,' answered the Dark 
King, ' you shall go home and see papa and mamma, but 
you will come back here. I only let you go on that 
condition.' 

The arrangement was accepted, and next day she was 

driven Lome in a fine coach with prancing horses and 

, bright liamess. Her appearance at home caused so much 

I astoniahmtjnt that there was hardly room for pleasure, and 

even her own mother would hardly acknowledge her; as 

for her sisters, they were so charged by her altered cic- 

I cum«tances and so filled with jealougy they woidd scarcely 

1 speak to her. But when she gave her mother a large pot 

of gold width the Bark King had given her for the pur- 

I pose, their hearts were somewhat won back to her, and 

I they began to ask all manner of questions concerning 

what had befallen her during her absence. So much time 

had been lost at first, however, that none was left for 

I answering them, and, promising to try and come back to 

I them soon, she drove away in her splendid coach. 

Another three months passed away after tliis, and at 
I tlie end of it she was once more so weary, her tears and 
1 cidled tlie Dark King to her side. 
she confided to him that her great grief w 
t wish to see ht-r friends at home. She could not bear being 1 
I Eo long without them. To content her once 11 
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promised/ bo' let Iier drive home the next day; and tfefe 
next 'day accordingly elie went home. 
_.-/^lu's time she met with a better reiception, and having 
■'•Blimgbt out her pot of gold at her first arrival, everyone 
•was full of anxiety to know how it came she had such 
riches at her disposal, 

' What that pot of money I ' replied the girl, in a tone 
of disparagement. ' That's nothing. You should see the 
beautiful things tljafc are scattered about in my new 
home, just like nothing at all;' and then aho went on 
to describe the magnificence of the plnce, till nothing 
would satisfy them but that they should go there too. 

' Tliat's impossible,' she rephed, ' I promised him not 
even to mention it,' 

' But if he were got rid of, then we might come,' 
replied the elder sisters. 

•What do you mean by "got rid of"?' asked the 
youngpst. 

' Why, it is evident he is some bad sort of enehanter, 
whom it would be well to rid the earth of. If you were 
to take this stiletto and put it into his breast when he is 
asleep, we might all come down there and be happy to- 
gether.' 

' Oh, I could never do that ' ' 

'Ah, you are so selfish you want to keep all for your- 
self. If you had any spirit in you, you would burst open 
that locked door where, you may depend the best of the 
treasure is concealed, and then put tbis stiletto into the 
old enchanter, and call us all down to live with you.' 

It was in vain she protested she could not be bo un- 
grateful and cruel; they over-persuaded her with their 
arguments, and frightened her so with their reproaches 
that she went back resolved to do their bidding. 

The next morning she called up all ber courage and 
pushed open the closed door. Inside wero a number of 
beautiful maidens weaving glittering niiment. 
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'What are you doing?' asked the chicory-gatherer. 

' Making raiment for the bride of the Dark King 
against her espouaala,' replied the maidens. 

A little further on was a goldsmith and all hia men 
working at all sorts of splendid ornaments tilled with 
pearls and diamonds and rubies, 

• What are you doing ? ' asked the girl. 

' Making ornaments for the bride of the Dark King 
against her espousals,' replied the goldsmiths. 

A little further on was a little old hunchback sitting 
crosslegged, and patching an old torn coat with a heap 
of other worn-out clothes lying about him. 

'What are you doing?' asked the maiden. 

' Mending the rags for the girl to go away in who was 
to have been the bride of the Dark King,' replied the 
little old hunchback. 

Beyond the room where this was going on was a 
passage, and at the end of this a door, which she also 
pushed open. It gave entrance to a room where, on a 
bed, the Dark King lay asleep. 

' This is the time to apply the stiletto my sistera gave 
me,' thought the maiden. ' I shall never have so good a 
chance again. They said he was a horrid old enchanter ; 
let me see if he looks like one.' 

So saying she took one of the tapere from a golden 
bracket and held it near his face. It was true enough ; 
his skin was black, his hair was grizly and rough, his 
features crabbed and forbidding. 

* They're right, there's no doubt. It were better the 
earth were rid of him, as they say,' she said within her- 
self; andjSteeling herself with this reflection, she plunged 
tile knife into hia breast. 

But as she wielded the weapon with the right band, 
the left, in which she held the lighted taper, wavered, and 
Bome of the scalding wai fell on the forehead of the 
Dark King. The dropping of Uie wax ' woke him ; and 
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when he saw the blood flowing; from hie breast, aod per- 
ceived what she had done, he said sadly, 

' WTiy have you done this ? I meant well by you and 
really loved you, and thoiight if I fulfilled all you deBire, 
you would in time have loved me. But it is over now. 
You must leave this place, and go back to be again what 
you were before.' 

Then he called servants, and hade them dress her 
again in her poor chicory-gatherer's dresB, and send her up 
to earth again ; and it was done. But as they were about 
to lead her away, he said again, 

'Yet one thing I will do. Take these three hairs; 
and if ever yon are in dire distress and peril of life with 
none to- help, bum them, and I will come to deliver 
yon.' 

Then they took her back to the dining-hall, where the 
staircase waa seen as at the first, and when they touched 
the ceiling, it opened, and they pushed her through the 
opening, and she found herself in the place where she bad 
heeu picking chicory on the day that she first found the 
Dark King's palace. 

Only as they were leading her along, she had con- 
sidered that it might he dangerous for her, a young girl, 
to be wandering about the face of the country alone, and 
she had, therefore, bej^ed the servants to give her a 
plan's clothes instead of her own ; and they gave her the 
worn-out clothes that she had seen the little old hunch- 
back sitting cross legged to mend. 

WTien she found herself on the cbicory-Wd it was in 
the cold of the early morning, and she set off walking to- 
wards her parents' cottage. It was about midday when 
she arriveil, and all the family wore taking their meal. 
Poor as it was. it looked very tempting to her who had 
tasted nothing all the morning. 

' Who are you ? ' cried the mother, as she came up to 
the door. 
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* Tin jour own child, your youngest daughter. Don't 
P you know me ? ' cried the forlorn girl in alarm. 

'A likely joke I' laughed out the mother; 'my 
daughter comes to see me in a gilded coach with prancing 
horses I ' 

* Had you asked for a bit of bread in the honest cha- 
I racter of a beggar,' pursued the father, ' poor as I am, I 
I would never have refused your weary, woebegone looks ; 

but to attempt to deceive with such a falsehood is not to 
I be tolerated ;' and he rose up, and drove the poor child 
I away. 

Protests were vain, for no one recognised her under 



Mournful and hopeless, she wandered away. On, on, 
on, she went, till at last she came to a palace in a great 
city, and in the stables were a number of grooma and 
their helpers rubbing down horses. 

'Wouldn't there be a place for me among all these 
boys ? ' asked the little chicory-gatherer, plaintively. ' I, 
I too, could learn to rub down a horse if you taught me.' 

' Well, you don't look hardly strong enough to rub 

I down a horse, my lad,' answered the head-groom : ' but 

you seem a civil-spoken sort of chap, so you may come 

in ; I dare say we can find some sort of work for you.' 

So she went into the stable-yard, and helped the 

L grooms of the palace. 

But every day the queen stood at a window of the 

1 palace where she could watch the fair stable-boy, and at 

I last she sent and called the head-groom, and said to him, 

' What are you doing with that new boy in the stable- 

[ jrard?' 

The head-groom said, * Please your Majesty he came 
and begged for work, and we took him to help. 

Then the queen said, 'He is not fit for that sort of 
^work, Bend him tu me.' 

> the chicory-gatherer was sent up to the queen, and 
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the queen gave her the post of master of the palace, and 
appointed a iine suite of apartments and a dress becoming 
the rank, and was never happy uiiless she had this new 
niaster of tlie palace with her, 

Now the king was gone to the wars, and had been a 
long time absent. One day the queen said to the master 
of the palace that very likely the king would not come 
back, so that it would be better they should marry. 

Then the poor chicory-gatherer was sadly afraid that 
if the queen discovered that she waa a woman she would 
lose her fine place at the palace, and become a poor beggar 
again without a home ; so she said nothing of this, but 
only reasoned with the queen that it was better to wait 
and see if the king did not come home. But as she con- 
tinued saying this, and at the same time never showed 
any wish that the king might not come back, or that 
the marriage might take place, the queen grew sorely 
oEFended, and swore she would be avenged. 

Not long after, the king really did come back, covered 
with glory, from the wars. Now was the time for the 
queen to take her revenge. 

Choosing her opportunity, therefore, at the moment 
when the king was rejoicing that he had been permitted 
to come back to her again, with hypocritical tears she 
said, 

' It is no small mercy, indeed, that your Majesty has 
foimd me again here as I am, for it had well-nigh been a 
very different case.' 

The king was instantly filled with burning indigna- 
tion, and asked her further what her words meant. 

' They mean,' replied the queen, ' that the master of 
the palace, on whom I had bestowed the office only be- 
cause be seemed so simple, as you too must say lie looks, 
presumed on my favour, and would have me marry him, 
urging that peradventiire the king, who had been bo 
long absent at the ware, might never return.' 
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Tbe king started to his feet at the words, placing Lis 
hand upon his sword in token of his wrath ; but the 
queen went on : 

' And when he found that I would not listen to his 
suit, he dared to assume a tone of command, and would 
have compelled me to consent ; so that I liad to call forth 
all my courage, and determination, and dignity, to keep 
him back ; and had the King's Majesty not been directed 
back to the palace as soon as be was, who knows where it 
might have ended I * 

It needed no more. The king ordered the master of 
the palace to be instantly thrown into prison, and ap- 
pointed the next day for him to be beheaded. 

The chicory-gatherer was ready enough now to pro- 
test that she was a woman. But it helped nothing ; they 
only laughed. And who could stand against the word of 
the qiieen ? 

Next day, accordingly, the scafToId was raised, and the 
master of the palace was brought forth to be beheaded, 
the king and the queen, and all the court, being pre- 
sent. 

When the chicory^atherer, therefore, found herself in 
dire need and peril of life, she took out one of the hairs 
the Dark King had given her, and burnt it in the flame 
of a torch. Instantly there was a distant roaring sound 
aa of a tramp of troops and the roll of drums. Everyone 
started at the sound, and the executioner stayed his 
hand. 

Then the maiden burnt the second hair, and instantly 
a vast array surrounded the whole place ; round the 
palace they marched and up to the scaftold, and so to the 
very throne of the king. The king had now something 
to think of besides giving the signal for the esecution, 
and the headsman stayed his hand. 

Then the maiden burnt the third hair, and instantly 
the Dark King himself appeared upon the scene, clothed 
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!d EhiaiDg armour, and fearful in majesty and mightr 
And lie said to ttie ktug, 

' Who are you that you have given over my wife to 
tie executioner ? ' 

And the king said, 

'Who is thy wife that I should give her to the 
executioner ? ' 

The Dark King, taking the master of the palace hy 
the haud, said, 

' This ia my wife. Touch her who dares 1 ' 

Then the king knew that it bad been true when the 
master of the palace had alleged that she was not 
guilty of the charge the queen had brought against her, 
being a woman ; and seeing clearly what had been the 
malice of the queen, he ordered the esecutioner to behead 
her instead, but the chicory-gatherer he gave up to the 
Dark King. 

Then the Dark King said to the chicory-gatherer, 

' I came at your bidding to defend you, and I said 
you were my wife to save your life ; but whether you will 
be my wife or not depends on you. It is for you to say 
whether you will or not.' 

Then the maiden answered, 

' You have been all goodness to me ; ungrateful indeed 
should I be did I not, as I now do, say " yes." ' 

As soon as slie said ' yes,' the earth shook, and slie was 
no longer standing on a scaSbld, but before an altar in a 
splendid cathedral, surrounded by a populous and flourish- 
ing city. By her side stood the Black King, but black no 
longer. He was now a most beautiful prince ; for with all 
his kingdom he had been under enchantment, and the 
condition of his release had been that a fair maiden 
should give her iree consent to marry him.* 

' ■ II Ki Muff>,' 

' ' Moro ' docs not neceKsaril; mcnn ■ Mnor, M U cnDtinnnlly U9rd far 
■ ny ilivrk-rompleiioDcd psnoa ; oIm eonmonly for dark of Ikdc m » p«t 
name for a bliick dog, Jjc 
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' Tho ' moceoluio.' 

* Tho oniraWr ended thie story with the followiiig Biaiiia : — 

Si facera lo noize 

Cod jjan* e tour, 

£ pntU iKFiuicioaa, 

B TiTB U apnra \ 
This 19 one of those rough ver9e<i with which such Btflries aboaad. and 
they hare been rendered rougher Ihan thoy originally werp by substitnting 
vunls whicli mutb \a retain ths jingle nfler Ihoae conreying th« eroge are 
forgotten, like many of onr own nurseiy-rhymeB. The liteml reudariug of 
this one would be. 'So the marriage was celebrutAl with bread and 
hutichM or bread, and a chickea stulied with TPrniieelli. Long lire the 
bride r ■ Vecmicioea' is not a dictionary word; ' TermieolOKO ' is the 
nenrest, and probably a rorruptian of the same. Of course, primarily it 
BiennB ' full of worms;' but as all the forms or words cumponnded out of 
the diminutive of * verme,' a worm, may be applied to the line kind of 
maoAFoai which bears the same name. I an more inclined lo think ■ fowl 
stuffed or seiTDd up with maccaroni is meant herc^it it have any meaning 
at nil beyond the purpose of a rhyme — rather than ' a wormy I'owl,' the 
lilnral inlerptetalion. 

I have met this same ' tng ' ngain and again in the mouihs of various 
nanatoni at ihe end of Kluries which end in a marriage. Another «ach, 
familiarly used by every Homan narrator, i» : — 
■ Strettn la foglin. 
Larga lu via (often, ' Stretia la via'), 
Dite la voam, Larga la fuglin, 



Ch'h 



(' Narrow the leaf, broad tho way. Tall me your tale, for Tve tt 
yon mine.') Perhaps originally it was ' Larga la voglia ' (my wtUingnesa 
ample, bat my means of amusing you are restricted). 



MONSU MOSTRO.^ 
TifERE was a fatlier who had three daughters, and when 
all trades laile<l, he said he would go and gat.ljer chicory, 
and called his daughters to go with him. But if, was a 
wet day, and they begged to be left at home ; so he went 
alone. 

He vent out into the fields till he came to a place 
where waa the bigge.st plant of chicory that ever was aeen. 
•That will do for me,' he said, and began to pull it up. 
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Up it came by the root and left a hole in the ground, and 
a voice came up through the hole, aad gaid, ' Who's there ? ' 

' Friends I '' answered the chicory-gatherer ; and then 
One sprang up through the bole on to the ground. This 
waa Klonsu Mostro. The poor man waa rather frightened 
at his aspect, but he dared say nothing. 

' Come along with me,' said ISIonsu Mostro and the 
poor man followed till they came to a palace in the Cam- 
pagna, where he gave him a horse to ride home upon and 
a heap of money. ' I give you all this,' said Monsu 
Moatro ; ' but you must give me one of your daughters in 
return.' The poor man was too frightened to refuse, so 
he said he would. 

When he came home all his three daughters came 
jumping round liim with delight at seeing him come home 
riding on horseback. 'Papal papa!* where have you 
been? ' And when tbey saw what a lot of money be had 
brought home, their questions increased tenfold. But, in 
spite of his riches, the chicory-gatherer did not seem 
in good spirits. He did not know how to announce 
that he had to take one of hia daughters to Monsu 
MoBtro, and so he was very slow at answering their in- 
quiries. It was not till nest morning that he made up 
his mind to break this dreadful matter ; and then, when 
the time had come for him to go forth, and there was no 
putting it off any longer, he made a great effort and said 
at last, * I have found a husband for one of you ; which 
shall it be ? ' 

' Not 1 1 ' said the eldest ; 
husband whom I havn't seen. 

' Not 1 1 ' said the second. 
husband whom I havn't seen. 

* Take me, papa 1 take me I 
So the father remounted the horse, and put her behind 
him. Thiis they arrived at the palace of Monsu Mostro, 
and knocked. 



I'm not going to marry a 
Oibol' 

' Tm not going to marry a 
Oibol' 
I ril'go I ' said the youngest. 



Monsu Mostro. 1 1 1 

* Who's there ? ' eaid a voice within. 

* Friendfl I ' answered the father ; and they were shown in. 
' Here's my daughter, as I promised,' said the fiither. 
'All right I' said Monsu Mostro; and, giving him 

another large sum of money, sent him away. 

When the father was gone, he said to the girl, ' I'm 
not going to marry you as your father thought. I want 
you to do the service of the house. But mind when there 
is anyone here you always call me " papa," ' 

The girl promised to do as she was bid, and soon after 
there was a knock at the door, and some hunters who had 
got belated in the Campagna came to s^ek hospitality. 

' Let them in, set supper before them ; and give tliem 
a change of clothes,' said Monsu Mostro ; and the girl did 
as she was bid. While they were at supper one of the 
himtsmeii kept looking at ber, for Bbe was a beautiful 
girl, and afterwards he asked her if she would marry him, 
for he was the king's son. ' Oh, shouldn't I like it I ' said 
the -girl, 'but you must ask papa.' The prince asked 
Monsu Mofltro, and aa lie made no objection, he went and 
fetched a great cortege, and took her to the palace to 
marry her. As she was going away Monau Mostro gave 
her a comK wrapped up in paper, and said, ' Take care 
of this, and don't forget you have got it.' The girl was too 
full of her happiness to pay much heed, but she put it in 
her bosom and went away. 

As she drove along, a pair of homa like a cow's begjan 
to grow on her head, and they liad already attained a 
considerable size before she arrived at the royal palace. 
The queen was horrified at her appearance, and refused to 
let her come in. ' How can it possibly be that such a 
beautiful girl should have all of a sudden got a pair 
of horns ? ' said the prince. But it was no use saying 
anything, for there were the horns, and the queen was 
determined that she should not be admitted into the royal 
palace. 
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The prince was very much distressed, and would on no 
account let her be turned adrift as the queen wished, but 
sent ber t<) a house in the Campagna, where he sent a 
servant every day to ask how she was, and to take lier 
some present, but also to observe if the horns had not per- 
chance gone away as suddenly as they had come. But, 
instead of going away, they went on growing every day 
bigger. 

In the meantime the queen sent a servant out with 
three little puppy-dogB in a basket, saying that whoever 
trained them best should marry the prince. One of these 
the servant brought to her, and the two others to two 
other girls, who were princesses, either of whom the queen 
would have preferred her son should marry. 

' Train puppy-dogs ! ' said each of the otiier two girls. 
' I know nothing about training puppy-dogs I What can 
I do with them I ' and they let them get into all manner 
of bad habits. 

But she put hers in a basket and went back to the 
palace of Monsu Mostro, and knocked. 

* Who's there ? ' aaid Monsu Mostro. 

' It's II'' answered she ; and then slie told him all 
tliat had befallen her, and showed him the puppy-dog 
in the basket. He locked at it for a moment, but 
would not let her in, and only cried out, ' Go along I yon 
ugly horned thing 1 ' ' 

She went away crying ; but having lifted up the cloth 
and j)eeped nt the puppy-dog, she felt reassured, and sent 
it baclc by a servant to the queen. 

When the queen uncovered the basket a beautiful little 
dog sprimg out all of solid gold, yet it le-aped about and 
performed all manner of tricks just as if it had been a real 
dog. 

The prince was triimiphant when he saw that her dog 
wag so much better than the other two; but the queen 
was indignant, and eaid, ' It i^ no dog at all, tliat gold 
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(hiogl ' and she wouhl not allow that Mip girl had won the 
trial. 

After that the queeu BBnt a Benant out with three 
pounds of flax, and said that whoever could spin it beet 
sliould marry the prince. 

'What do I know about spinning!' said each of the 
other two ; and they let the ilax lie without touching it. 

But »he took hers in a basket and went to the palace 
of Monsu Mostro, and knocked. 

' Who's there ?' asked he. 

' It's 1 1 ' she replied in her doleful voice, and told him 
her new difficulty. Monsu Mostro looked at the flax, but 
refiified to admit her, and saying, * Away with you, you 
horned wretch I ' shut the door against her. 

This basket, too, she sent by a servant to the queen, 
and when the queen opened it she found it fiUl of gold 
thread. 

* You must allow she has done better than the others 
this time \ ' said the prince. 

* No I it is as bad as before,' answered the queen ; ' it 
is not natural I It won't do for me I ' 

* After that the queen sent out a notice tliat whichever 
of them had her hair growing down to her heels should 
marry the prince. 

' My hair does not reach down to my waist,' said each 
of the other two. ' How can I make it grow down to my 
heels ? ' 

But she went to the palace of Monsu Mostro, and 
knocked. 

' Who's there ? ' asked he 

' It is II' she replied, aa dolefully as before, and told 
him what was required of her now. 

' You see now what it is to have paid no attention to 
what I told you,' answered Monsu Mostro. ' I told you not 
to forget the comb I gave you. If you b;td not forgotten 



that none of this woulil have happened. That oomhi 
your remedy now ; ' and with that be shut the door. 

But she went home and eomhed her hair with the 
comh he had {jiven her ; and not only the homs went away, 
but her hair grew down quite to her heels and swept the 
ground. But the other two were jealous when they saw 
that she had beaten them in all three trials, and they came 
to her to ask how she made her hair grow, and slie sent 
them to the palace of Monsu Moetro to ask- 
But as they only came out of jealousy, he told them to 
make themselves two pitch nightcaps and sleep in them ; 
and when they got up in the morning, instead of having 
longer hair, all the hair they had came off. 

But she was at length given to the prince, and they 
were married amid great rejoicing. 

' At what period the title of honour of ' Monsu ' gat appended to the 
aumiltfa nnme is more than I chq Gx. 

' -Cy *; ' ' amif*; S*i. note 3, p. 187. 

' The reader will hmr in mind, in this and other pliwe-i, that ' papa ' 
und ' nmma'are yemnculur for ' father ' and ' DWthor ' among cIiiMren of 
the loireiit dssaei; iu Ilal<r. 

■ ' Sod' io.' I have grnerallj fnund thi-se st«rip> told with a (pKM. deal 
of ellect, especially to suit the loae M the dialogruM. It triis particulnrly 
the eoBv with thia one, r.ff. ihq ' eon' io ' w&s said id the lameutable loae ol 
a pireon venried wilh fatigue and disappoiulmenL' 

' ' Vabine, brutta corouda I ' 

[The two preceding stories represent the Roman cnnlriliuliou 
to tlie stories ot visita to the underground world and the Blue- 
beard group. I have others (particularly one called ' II Cavolo 
d Oro ', the 'Golden Cabbage') more like the general nm of 
them. The two I have selected have this difference, that in 
neither instance does the subterranean ruler repreisent the Devil, 
' Monsu Mostro,' is most diaintereated iu hie gCDeroaiiy. As 
usual with the Roman versions, all that ia terrible Is eliminated. 
For other yeraions, see Italstmi.pp, 9H-100; and for a somewhat 
similar alory, Uie ' Water Snake, p. 110. Much in the Nonw, 
•Kaal of the Sun and Weal of the Moon." is like the ■ He Moix>; " 
BO is ' The Old Dame and her Hen, though the later details o£ 
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that storr arc mora like theTirolean version, whicb I have given 
in ' Lftxehale'B Wives,' in ' Huuaehold Stories from the Land oC 
Hofer,' The Gorman version given aa ' Fitchara Vogel,' Grimm, 
p. 177, lias more of the horrid element than any of the otiiors. In 
the veraioa of ' Tlinder Illoaa ' given in Graf Mailath'a Magya- 
riacbe Sagea ' (a rather different version from that told me at 
Peath, wliich I have given at p. 20-1), Prince Argilus loses 
hia bride and her kingdom, and has to begin all his labours over 
again, through looking into a closed chamber which Tunder 
Illrua had bid him not to open in her absence. But heroic 
action abounds in the Hungarian tales, juat as it is wanting in 
the Roman ones, and in this, and in many details, particularly in 
the enthufiiaam for magic horses, they are singularly like the 

The ' R^ Moro ' is perhaps nearer ' Beauty and the Beast ' 
than ' Bluebeard.' I had a version of thi^ given me In the fol- 
lowiDg furm, undctr the title of 



THE ENCHAA'Tsn JtOSS-TliEE.' 

Thbt say tliere was once a. merchant who, when he was 
going out to buy rare merchandise, asked his daughter 
what rich present he sliould bring home to her. She, 
however, would hear of nothing but only a simple rose- 
tree. 

* That,' said her father, ' is too easy. However, as you 
are bent on having a rose-tree, you shall have the most 
beautiful rose-tree I can find in all my travels.' 

In aU his travels, however, he met with no rose-tree 
that he deemed choice enough. But one day, when he 
was walking outride the walls of his own city, he came to 
a garden which lie had never observed before, filled with 
all manner of b.>autiful flowers. 

* This is a wonderful garden indeed,' said the merchant 
to himself; ' I nt^ver saw it before, and yet these luxuriant 
plants ertita to have many yeare* growth in them. There 
must be domulbing wunderful aliout them, so this is just 
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the place to look for my daughter's roae-tree.' In he went 
therefore to look for the rose-tree. 

In the midst of the garden was a casino, the door of 
which stood open ; when he went in he found a ban- 
quet spread with the choicest disbes ; and though he saw 
no one, a kind voice invited hira to git down and enjoy 
himself. So he sat down to the banquet., and very much 
he did enjoy himself, for there was everything he could 
desire,* 

When he had well eaten and drnnk, he bethought him 
^o g;o out again into the garden and seek a choice roce-tree. 

* Ab the banquet was free,' he thought to himself, ' I 
Suppose the flowers are free too,' 

So he selected what seemed to him the choicest rose of 
all ; while it had petals of the richest red in the world, 
within it was all shining gold, and the leaves too were 
overlaid with shining gold. This rose-tree, therefore, he 
proceeded to root up. 

A peal of thunder attended the attempt, and with a 
noise of rushing winds and waters a hideous monster* sud- 
denly appeared before him. 

' How dare you root up my rose-trees ? ' said the mon- 
ster ; ' was it not enough that I gave you my best hospi- 
tality freely ? Must you also rob me of my flowers, which 
are a« my life to me ? Now you must die I ' 

The merchant excused himself as best be coidd, 
saying it was the very freedom of the hospitality which 
had emboldened him to take the rose, and that he had 
only ventured to take it because he had promised the 
prettiest rose-tree he cotUd find to his daughter. 

' Your daughter, say you ? ' replied the monster. ' If 
there is a daughter in the case perhaps I may forgive 
you ; hut only on condition that you bring her hither to 
me within three days" time.' 

The fiither went home sad at heart, but within three 
days he kept bis promise of taking his daughter to the 
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garden. Tlie monster received thorn very kindly, and 
gave them the oasiiio to live in, where they were well fed 
and lodged. At the end of eight day§, however, a voice 
came to the fiather and told him he must depart ; and 
when he hesitated to leave his daughter alone he was taken 
by invisible agency and turned out of the garden. 

The monster now often came and talked to' the daughter, 
and be was so gentle and so kind that she began quite to 
like him. One day she aeked him to let her go home and 
aee her friendB, and he, who refused her nothing, let her 
go ; but begged her to promise Bolemnly she would come 
back at the end of eight days, • for if you are away longer 
than that,' he added, ' I know I shall die of despair.' Then 
be gave her a mirror into which she could look and seu 
how he was. 

Thus she went home, and the time passed qmckly 
away, and eight days were gone and she had not though!. 
of returning. Then by accident the mirror came imder 
her hand, and, looking into it, she saw the monsf«T 
stretched on the ground aa if at the point of death. The 
sight hlled her with compunction, and she hurried back 
with her Ijeat speed. 

Arrived at the {garden, she found the monster just as 
she had seen him in the mirror. At sight of her he re- 
vived, and soon became so much better that she was much 
touched when she saw how deeply he cared for her. 

* And were you really so bad oi\ly because I went 
away ? ' she asked. 

* No, not only because you went away, for it waa right 
you should go and see your parents ; but because I began 
to fear you would never come back, and if you had never 
come back I should quite have died.' 

' And now you are all right again ? ' 

* Yes, now you are here I am quite happy ; thai is, 1 
slionld be quite happy if you would promise always to 

1 and never go away any more^' 
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Tben when she saw how earnest and sincere he v 
wifihiug her to stay, she gave her consent never to leave 
him more. 

No sooner had she spoken the promise than in the 
twinkling of an eye all was changed. The monster heeame 
a handsome prince, the casino a palace, the garden a 
flourishing country, and each several rose-tree a city. For 
the prince had heen enchanted by an enemy, and had to 
remain transformed as a monster till he shuuld he redeemed 
by the love of a maiden. 

' ■ Ln Roen fnUU.' 

* Acconling to ths Qsmtor. there vuh a dieh of ' pnsia ' hriiped up like 
a moHntain ; and ' ronpliB di rieo eon rigaglio ' and ■ irapinu con conlorni,' 
and aercrol kinds of wioa. I give tliU deecription verbally, u it vu given 
to me, tu cbnracterintic of the local cnloDring sacii legends receive. The 
disbea nnmed arc thp faTouiiles of the Romo'n middle cissa. 'Faita' ia 
the RomsD equivalent for the 'mawaroni ' of the XAapolitnn. 'Rigsglie' 
19 the liver, Aie., of puulery minced, to put into the fried balle of rice. 
'Coalomi' meuu BomPlbing more iban 'gnraiab,' being Bomelbing put 
TDUnd the diab, not merel}' for omsment. but more or kse tabatantial, 
to be eaton vilh it, aa aHuaagCH round a turk^j. 

' The word nB«i in this pUce waa 'roostro,' not ' orco,' marking ■ 
distinct idea in the tradiUoD, vihero it is the Principle of Eci! himaelf 
who ie iDlfnded, aod whTe, an imfoitimale mortal sabjecled by mslicc 

[The three brothers who occupy ao large a space in the 
household tales of other counlriea, do not seem lo lie popidar 
favourites in Rome. I have come across them but seldom. 
There are plenty of them in tho ' Norse Tales, under the name 
of ' Boots ' for the unespectedly doughty brother. The Spanish 
romance I have given as 'Simple Jolinny and the Spell-hound 
Princesses,' in ' Pstranas,* mftkca him a kntglil. In the Siddhi 
Kilr atory of ' How the Schimnu Khan was Slwn,' it is three 
hired compauions (na in some other versiona), who betray the 
hero ; and in all but this (which is its link with the nsoal 
Three-brother stories), it ia a remarkably close repetition of the 
details of another Spaoish romance, which I bnva given as 
'The Ill-tempered Princess, aod diis, in its turn, is like the 
Tirolean ' X>axhale's Wives ' and the Boman ' Diavolo che pnse 
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nw^Ue.' Compare, further, a number of instances collected by 
Mr. Ralston, pp. 72-80, mid 260-7. In many parts of Tirol 
you meet a Three-brother story iliiFerent from any of theae. 
Three brothers go out to hunt chamois on a Sunday morning, 
and get so e.tcited with the sport that they make themsdvcs too 
late to hear Mass, and get turneij into stone, or some other dread- 
ful punishment. The younger brother, wh(i hiLs all along urged 
them to go down, but luis been overruled by the others, is in- 
volved in the same punishment. There ai'c three peaks on the 
Knie Pass, leading from Tirol to Siilzhurg, culled ' Tlie Three 
Brothers,' &am such a legend.] 



SCIOCCOLOHE.* 

Ones upoD a time there were three brothers, who were 
woodmen ; their employment was not one which required 
great skill, and they were none of them very clever, but 
the youngest was the least brilliant of all. So simple was 
he that all the neighbours, and his very brothers — albeit 
they were not so very superior in intelligence themselves— 
gave him the nickname of ' Scioccolone,' the great simple- 
ton, and accordingly Scioccolone he was called wherever he 
went. 

Every day these three brothers went out into the woods 
to their work, and every evening they all came home, each 
staggering under his load of wood, whitih he carried to the 
dealer who paid them for their toil ; thus one day of labour 
passed away just tike another in all respects. So it went 
no for years. 

Nevertheless, one day came at ladt which was not at 
all like the others, and if all days were like it Ibe world 
would be quite upside down, or be at least a very different 
world from what it is. Oint^ ! that such days never occur 
now at all \ Bastri, this is what happened. 

intide beat of a very hot day, the three simpla 
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committed the imprudence of going out of the shelter of 
the wooda into the wold beyond, and there, lying on the 
grass in the eevereat blaze of the biumiog sun, they saw 
three beautiful peasant girls lying fast asleep. 

' Only look at those silly girls sleeping in the full blaze 
of the sun I ' cried the eldest brother. 

' They'll get bad in their heads in this heat,' said the 
Becond. 

But Scioccolone said : ' Shall we not get some sticks 
and boughs, and make a little shed to shelter them?' 

' Just tike one of Scioccolone's 6ne ideas ! ' laughed the 
eldest brother scornfully. 

' Well done, Scioccolone 1 That's the best tiling you've 
thought of this long while. And who will build a shed 
over us while we're building a abed for the girls, I should 
like to know ? ' said the second. 

But Scioccolone said : ' We can't leave them there like 
that ; they will be burnt to death. If you won't help me 
1 must build the abed alone.' 

' A wise resolve, and worthy of Scioecolone I ' scoffed 
the eldest brother. 

' Good-bye, Scioccolone I ' cried the second, as the two 
elder brothers walked away together. ' Good-bye for ever I 
I don't expect ever to see you alive again, of course,' 

And they never did see him again, but what it was 
that happened to him you shall hear. 

Without waiting to find a retort to his brothers' gibee, 
Scioccolone set to work to fell four stout young saplings, 
aud to set them up as supports of his shed in four holes 
he had previously scooped with the aid of his bill-hook ; 
then he rammed them in with wedges, winch he also had 
to cut and shape. After this he cut four large bushy 
branches, which he tied to the uprights with the cord he 
used for tying up his faggots of lugs ; and as the siiade of 
these was scarcely close enough to keep out all the Gerc« 
rays of the sun, he went back to the wood and collected all 
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the large broad leaves he could find, and came back and 
spread them out over his leafy roof. All this was very 
hard liibour indeed when performed under the dreaded 
sun, and just in the hours when men do no work ; yet so 
beautiful were the three maidens that, when at last he had 
completed his task, he coidd not t«ar himself away from 
them to go and seek repose in the shade of the wood, but 
he must needs continue standing in the full sun gazing at 
them open-mouthed. 

At last Ibe three beautiful maidens awoke, and wheo 
they saw what a fragmnt shade had refreshed their slum- 
bers they began pouring out their gratitude to their 
devoted benefactor. 

Do not run at hasty conclusions, however, and imagine 
that of course the three beautiful maidens fell in love on 
the spot with Scioccolone, and he had only to pick and 
choose which of them he would have to make him happy 
as bifl wife. A very proper ending, you say, for a fairy 
tale. It was not so, however. Scioccolone looked any- 
thing but attractive just then. His meaningless features 
and uncouth, clownish gait were never at auy time likely 
to inspire the fair maidens with sudden affection ; but just 
then, after his running hither and thither, his felling, 
digging, and hammering in the heat of the day, his face 
had acquired a tint which made it look rougher and redder 
and more repulsive than anyone ever wore before, 

liesides this, the three maidens were Eairies, who had 
taken the form^ of beautiful peasant girls for some reason 
of theii own. 

But neither did they leave his good deed unrewarded. 
By no means. Each of the three declared she would give 
him such a precious gift that he should own to his last 
Iiour that they were not ungrateful. So they sat and 
thought what great, gift they could think of which should 
be calcidated to make him very happy indeed. 

At last the first of the three got up and exclaimed that 
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she had thought of her gift, aod ahe did not think anyone 
could give hira a greater one; for she would promise him 
he shotild one day be a king. 

Waan't that a fine gift I 

Scioccoione, however, did not think so. The idea of 
A(8 being a king I Simple as he was, be conld see the 
incoDgniity of the idea, and the embarrassment of tbo 
Bituation, How should he the poor down, everybody's 
laughingstock, become a king? and if he did, kingship 
had no attractions for him. 

He was too kind-hearted, however, to say anything 
in disparagement of the well-meant promise, and too 
straightforward to assume a show of gratitiide he did not 
feel ; ao after the first little burst of hilarity which he 
was not sufficiently master of himself to suppress, he 
remained standing open-mouthed after his awkward 
manner. 

Then the second fairy addressed him and said : — 

' I see you don't quite like my sister's gift ; but you 
may be sure she would not have promised it if it had not 
been a good gift, atter you have been so kind to us ; 
and when it comes true, it will somehow all turn out very 
nice and right. But now, meantime, that I may not 
similarly disappoint you with my gift by choosing it for 
you, I shall let you choose it for yourself; so say, what 
shall it be ? ' 

Scioccoione was almost as much emliarrassed with the 
second fairy's permission of choosing for himself as he 
had been with the first fairy's choice for him. First 
he grinned, and then he twisted bis great awkward mouth 
about, and then he grinned again, till, at \a&%, ashamed of 
keeping the fairies waiting so long for his answer, he said, 
with another grin :— 

' Well, to tell you what I should Ttulhj like, it would 
be that when i have finished making up ray faggot of 
logs this evening, instead of having to stagger home 
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canTuig it, it shotild roll atung by itself, and then I get 
astride of it, and that i( should carry ■me.' 

' That Wfivhl l>e fine I ' he added, and he grinned again 
as he thought of the fun it would he to be carried home by 
the load of loga instead of carrying the load as he had 
been wont, 

' Certainly I That wiali ia granted,' replied the eecond 
fairy readily. ' You will find it all happen just as you 
have described,' 

Then the third fairy came forward and said : — 

' And now choose ; what shall my gift be ? I'ou liavo 
only to ask for whatever you like and you shall have it.' 

Such a heap of wishes rose up in Scioccolone's imagi- 
nation at this announcement, that he could not make 
up bis mind which to select ; as fast as he fixed on one 
thing, he remembered it would be incomplete without 
some other gift, and as he went on trying to find some 
one wish that should be as comprehensive as possible, he 
suddenly blurted out — 

' Promise me that whatever I wish may come true : 
that'll be the best gift ; and so if I forget a thing one 
moment I can wish for it the next. That'll be the best 
gift to be sure I ' 

' Granted I ' said the third fairy. *You have only to 
wish for anything and you will find you get it immediately, 
whatever it is.* 

The fairies then took leave and went their way, and 
Scioccolone was reminded by the lengthening shades that 
it was time he betook himself to complete his day's work. 
Scarcely succeeding in collecting his thoughts, so dazzled 
and bewildered was he by the late supernatural conversa- 
tion, he yet found his way back to the spot where be had 
been felling wood. 

' Oh, dear 1 how tired I am ! ' he said within himself 
as be walked along. ' How I wish the wood was all felled 
and the faggots tied up I ' and though be said thiii 
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mecbaoically as he might have said it any other day ot 
bis life, without thinking of the faii7'§ promise, which 
was, indeed, too vast for him to put it consciously to such 
a practical test then, full of astonishment as he was, yet 
when he got hack to his working-place the wood wax 
felled and laid in order, aud tied into a faggot in the 

' Well to be sure t ' soliloquised Scioccolone. ' The girla 
have kept their promise indeed ! This is just exactly what 
I wished. And now, let's see what else did I wish ? Oh, yes ; 
that if I gut astride on the faggot it should roll along by it- 
self and carry me with it ; let's see if that'll come true too \ ' 

With that he got astride on the faggot, and sure 
enough the faggot moved on all by itself, and carried 
Scioccolone along with it pleasantly enough. 

Only there was one thing Scioccolone had forgotten to 
ask for, and that was power to guide the faggot ; and now, 
though it took a direction quite contrary to that of his 
homeward way, he had no means of inducing it to change 
its tack. After some time spent in fruitless efforts in 
schooling his unruly mount, Scioccolone began to reason 
with himself. 

' After all, it does not much matter about going home. 
I only get laughed at and called " Scioccolone." Maybe 
in some other place they may be better, and as the faggot 
is acting under the orders of my benefactress, it will 
doubtless all be for the best.' 

So he committed himself to the faggot to take him 
wherever it woidd. On went the faggot surely and 
steadily, as if quite conscious where it had to go ; and 
thus, l>i;fore nightfall, it cnme to a great city where were 
many people, who all came out to see the wonder of 
Uie faggot of logs moving along by itself, and a man 
riding on it. 

In this city was a king, who lived in a palace with an 
only daughter. Mow tim daughter had never been known 
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to laugh. What pains soever the king her father took to 
divert her were all unavailing; nothing brought a emile 
to her lipa. 

Now, however, when all the people ran to the windows 
to Bee a man riding on a fa^ot, the king's daughter ran 
to look out too ; and when she saw the fe^ot moring 
by itself, and the uncouth figure of Scioccolone Bitting on 
it, and heard ail the people laughing at the sight, then 
the king's daughter laughed tooj laughed for the first 
time in her life. 

Rut Scioccolone passing under the palace, heard her 
clear and merry laugh resounding above the laughter of 
all the people, he looked up and saw her, and when he saw 
her looking so bright and fair he said within himself: — 

' Now, if ever the fairy's power of wishing is to be of 
use to me, I wish that I might have a little son. and that 
the beautiful princess should be the mother.' But he did 
not think of wishing to atop there that he might look at 
her, so the faggot carried him past the palace and past 
all the houses into the outskirts of the city, till he got 
tired and weary, and just then passing a wood merchant's 
yard, the thought rose to his lips, — 

' I wish that wood merchant would buy this faggot of 
me! ' 

Immediately the wood merchant came out and offered 
to buy the faggot, and as it was such a wonderful faggot, 
that he thought Scioccolone would never consent to sell 
it, he offered him such a high price that Scioccolone had 
enough to live on like a prince for a year. 

After a time there was again a great stir in the city, 
everyone was abroad in the streets whispering and consult- 
ing. To the king's daughter was bom a little son, and no 
one knew who the father was, not even the princess herself. 
Then the king sent for all the men in the city, and 
brought them to the in&nt, and said, ' Is this your father V 
but the babe said ' No 1 ' to them all. 
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Last of all, Scioccolone was brought, and when tne 
tdag took him up to the babe and said, 'Is this your 
father?' the babe rose joyfully from its cradle and said, 
' Yea ; that is my father 1 ' When the king heard this and 
saw what a roujjh ugly clown Seioccolone was, he was very 
angary with his daughter, and said she must marry him 
and go away for ever from the palace. It was all in 
vain that the princess protested she had never seen him 
biit for one moment from the t.op of the palace. The 
babe protested quite positively that he was hia father ; so 
the king had tliem married, and sent them away from the 
palace for ever ; and the babe was right, for though Scioc- 
colone and the princess had never met, Scioccolone had 
wished that he might have a son, of whom she should be 
the mother, and by the power of the spell ' the child was 
bom. 

Scioccolone was only too delighted with the king's 
angry decree. He felt quite out of place in the palace, 
and was glad enough to be sent away from it. All he 
wanted was to have such a beautiful wife, and he will- 
ingly obeyed the king's command to take her away, a 
long, long way off. 

The princess, however, was quite of a different mind. 
She coidd not cease from crying, because ahe was given to 
such an uncouth, clownisli husband that no tidy peasant 
wench would have married, 

When, therefore, Scioccolone saw his beautifiU bride 
so unhappy and dietresaed, be grev^ distressied himself; 
and in his distress he remembered once more the pro- 
mise of the fairy, that whatever he wished he might have, 
and he began wishing away at once. First he wished for 
a pleasant villa,* prettily laid-oiit, and planted, and 
walled ; then, a casino ' in tlie midst of it, prettily fur- 
nished, and having plenty of pastimes and diversions; 
then, for a farm, well-stocked with beasts for all kinds of 
uses; for carriages and servants, for fruits and 6owers, 
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and all that can make life pleasant. And when he found 
thul with all these things the princess did not eeem 
much liappier than before, he bethouglit himaelf of wish- 
ing that he might be furnished with a handsome person, 
polished manners, and an educated mind, altogether such 
as the princess wished. All his wishes were fulfilled, 
and the princess now loved him very much, and they 
lived very happily together. 

After they had been living thus some time, it hap- 
pened one day that the king, going out hunting, observed 
this pleasant villa on the wold, where heretofore all had 
been Liare, unplanted, and tmbuilt. 

' How is this 1 ' cried the king : and he drew rein, and 
went into the villa intending to iutiuire how the change 
had come about. 

Seioceolone came out to meet him, not only so trans- 
formed that the king never recognised liira, but so distin- 
guished by courtesy and urbanity, that the king himself 
felt ashamed to question him a« to how the villa had 
grown up so suddenly. He accepted his invitation to 
come and rest in the wiaino, however ; and there they fell 
to conversing on a variety of subjects, till the king was so 
struck with the sagacity and prudence of Scioccolone's 
talk, that when he rose to take leave, he said : 

' Such a man as you I have long sought to succeed me 
in the government of the kingdom. I am growing old 
and have no children, and you are worthy in all ways to 
wear the crown. Come up, therefore, if you will, to the 
palace and live mth me, and when I die you shall be king.' 

Scioccolone, now no longer feeling himself so ill- ' 
adapted to live in a palace, willingly consented, and a few 
days after, with his wife and bis little son, he went up to 
the palace to live with the king. 

But the king's delight can scarcely be imagined when 
he found that the wife of the polished stranger was indeed 
* very own daughter. 
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After a few yeara the old king died, and Scioccolone 
reigned in Lis stead. And thus tlie promiBes of all the 

three fairies were fulfilled. 

' ' Scioceo,' s BimpleWn ; ' flcioocoloDo,' a great awkward simplMon. 

* Kren in thia Blory. where the faines rsaUj are deeorilK<d as fair to 
see, it will be obiirrv#d it is onij mid Ihej had assQined the famiH uf 
benntifnl girl« for one occasion. Dot t hat thf y wre neoesaarilj bwutifal, 
like our fairiea 

■ ' FalAtitra.' the rirtaa of encllnntEucal, 

' ■ Villa' is mope often ns^ to aipresa a tittle eBt«tr— ^r, as we (hould 
Bay. the ' grounds ' od which a cnniitry-hutue stands — than for the hauM 
itself, though we hare borrowed the word ei<^laaively in the latter sense. 

* ' Casino ' u tasteful little house. 

[.\mong the ItaUan-Tirolese tales is one called ' I tre pezzi 
rari ' {The Three Rare Thinga), which begins just like ' Sciocco- 
lone,' and then the fairies give the three gifts of a diimer-providiDjt 
table-cloth, an exhaustleps purae, and a reastJeas cudgel, which 
we BO often meet with, as in Gnmm's ' Tischchen deck dich,' 
p. 142 ; Campbell's ' Three Soldiers,' i. p. 176-93, who refers lo 
numerous other veraions, in which other incidents of the two 
next succeeding tales occur. The Spanish version I have given 
bj the name »f ' Matanzaa ' in ' Patrauaa.' 

In the BoTuan version of the ' Dodici palmi di naso,' it is 
singular that it is the second and not the yotmgest son who is 
the hero. There ia another Italian-Tiro I ese story, eotitled ' II 
Zufolotta,* io which only one boy and two fairies are concerned, 
and they only give him the one gift of the Zufoletlo, which, in- 
stead of supplying every wish aa in ' Dodici palmi di naso,' hns the 
power of the Zauberflijtc, the pipe of the ' Pied Piper,' and ki]idred 
instruments in all times and countries, so that, when it hns got its 
possessor into auch trouble that he is condemned to be executed, 
it answers the same end a& the cudp^l, liberating its muster by 
setting the judge and executioner dancing, instead of by thump- 
ing them.] 
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There was a poor old father, who was very poor indeed, 
aud very old. When he came to die, he called his three 
SUDS round his bed, and said they must summon a notary 
to make his will. The Bona looked at each other, and 
thought he was doating. He rGpcat«d his deaire, and 
then one of them ventured to say : 

'But father, dear, why should we go to the expense of 
colling in a notary ; there is not a single thing on eaith 
you have to leave us ! ' 

But the old man told them again to call a notary, and 
still they hesitated, because they thought the notary 
would say they were making game of him. 

At last the old man began to get angry when he 
found they would not do as he said, and, just not to vex 
him in his last moments, they called the notary, and the 
notary brought his witnesses. 

Then the father was content, and called them all to 
his bedside. 

'Now, piill out the old case under the bed, and take 
out what you find there." 

They found an old broken hat, without a brim, a 
ragged purse that was so worn you could not have trusted 
any money in its keeping, and a hom.' 

These three things he bequeathed in due form of law, 
one to each of his sons ; and it was only because they saw 
that the man was in his death agony that those who were 
called to act as witnesses could keep from laughing. To 
the notary, of course, it was all one whether it was an old 
hat or a new one, his part was the same, and wheu he 
bad done what was needful, he went bis way, and the 
witnesses went with him; but as they went out, tbey 

d one to another : 
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* Poor old man I perhaps it is a comfort to him in 
his last moments to fancy he has got something to leave.' 

When they were all gone, as the three sons were 
standing by, very sad, and looking at each other, not 
knowing what to make of the strange scene, he called the 
eldest, to whose portion the hat had fallen, and said : 

* See what I've given you.' 

*Why, father 1' answered he, *it isn't even good 
enough to bind round one's knee when one goes out 
hoeing!' 

But the father answered : 

* I wouldn't let you know its value till those people 
were gone, lest any should take it from you ; this is its 
value, that if you put it on, you can go in to dine at 
whatever inn you please, or sit down to drink at what 
Mrineshop you please, and take what you like and drink 
what you like, for no one will see you while you have 
it on.' 

Then he called his second son, to whose lot the purse 
had fallen, and he said : 

* See what I have given you.' 

* Why, father I ' answered the son, * it isn't even good 
enough to keep a little tobacco in, if I could afford to 
buy any I ' 

But the father answered : 

* I wouldn't tell you its value till those people were 
gone, lest any should take it from you ; but this is its 
value ; if you put your fingers in, you'll find a scudo there, 
and after that another, and another, as many as ever you 
will ; there will always be one.' 

Then he called his youngest son, and said : 
' See what I have given you.' 
And he answered : 

* Yes, father, it's a very nice horn ; and when I am 
starving hungry I can cheat myself into being content by 
playing on it.' 
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* SiHy boy I ' answered the father ; ' that is not ita 
use. I wouldn't tell you its value while those people 
were here, k-st t.hey shimlit take it from you. Its value ia 
this, tbiit whenever you want anything you have onl;' to 
Bound it, and one will come who will bring whatever you 
want, be it a dinner, a suit of clothes, a palace, or an army.' 

After this the father died, and each foimd hiraaelf 
well provided with the legacy he hud given him, 

It happened that one day as the second son* was 
passing under the window of the palace a waiting-maid 
looked out and said : ' Can you play at cards ? ' 

' As well aa most,' answered the youth. 

' Very well, then; come up,' answered the waiting-maid ; 
' for the queen wants some one to play wif li her.' 

Very readily he went up, therefore, and played at 
cards with tbe queen, and when he had played all the 
evening he had lost fifty scudi. 

' Never mind about paying the fifty scudi,' said the 
queen, as he rose to leave, * We only played t« pass away 
the time, and you don't look by your dress as if you 
couid afford fifty scudi,' 

' Not at all ! ' replied the youth. * I will certainly 
bring tbe hfty scudi in the morning,' 

And in the morning, by putting bis fingers lifty times 
into the ragged piuse, he had the reiiuired sum, and went 
back with it to tbe palace and paid the queen. 

The queen was very much astonished that such a 
shabby-looking fellow should have such command of 
money, and determined to find out how it was ; bo she 
made him stay and dine. After dinner she took him into 
her private room and said to him : 

* Tell me, how comes it that you, who are but a shabby- 
looking fellow, have such command of money?' 

'Oh I' answered he quite unsuspectingly, 'because 
my father left me a wonderful purse, in which is always a 
Bcudo.' 
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* Nonsense I ' answered the queen. * That is a very 
pretty fable, but such purses don't exist.' 

* Oh, but it is so indeed,' answered the youth. 
' Quite impossible,' persisted the queen. 

' But here it is ; you can see for yourself ! ' pursued 
the incautious youth, taking it out. 

The queen took it from him as if to try its powers, 
but no sooner was she in possession of it than she called 
in the guard to turn out a fellow who was trying to rob 
her, and give him a good beating. 

Indignant at such treatment, the youth went to his 
eldest brother and begged his hat of him that he might, 
by its means, go and punish the queen. 

Putting on the hat he went back to the palace at the 
hour of dinner and sat down to table. As soon as the 
queen was served he took her plate and ate up all that was 
in it one course after another, so that the queen got nothing, 
and finding it useless to call for more dishes, she gave it 
up as a bad job, and went into her room. The youth 
followed her in and demanded the return of his wonderful 
purse. 

* How can I know it is you if I don't see you ? ' said 
the queen. 

* Never mind about seeing me. Put the purse out on 
the table for me and I will take it.' 

* No, I can't if I don't see you,' replied the queen. ' I 
can't believe it is you unless I see you.' 

The youth fell into the snare and took off his hat. 
'How did you manage to make yourself invisible?' 
asked the queen. 

' Just by putting on this old hat.' 

* I don't believe that could make you invisible,' ex- 
claimed the queen. ' Let me try.' 

And she snatched the hat out of his hand and put it 
on. Of course she was now in turn invisible, and he 
sought her in vain ; but worse than that, she rang the bell 
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for the guard and bid them turn the shabby youth out. 
and give him a bastouata. 

Full of fresh indignation he ran to his jounj^esfc brother 
and told him all his stonr, begging the loan of his horn, 
tlmt lie might punish the queen by its means ; and tlie 
bi'other lent it him. 

He sounds the horn and One coraeH.' 

' I want an army with cannons to throw down the 
palace,' said the youth ; and instantly there was a tramp 
of armed men, and a rumble of artillery waggons. 

The queen was sitting at dinner, but when she he<trd 
ill! the noise she came to the window ; meantime the 
soldiers had surroimded the palace and pointed their 
guns. 

* Whafs all this about ! What's the matter ! ' cried 
the queen out of the window. 

* The matter is, that I want my purse and my hat back,' 
answered the youth. 

'To be surel you are right; here they are. I 
don't want ray palace battered down, so I will give them 
to you.' 

The youth went up to receive them ; but when he got 
upstairs he found the queen sunk half fainting in a chair. 

' Oh I I'm so frightened ; I can't think where I put 
the things. Only send away that army and I'll look for 
them immediately.' 

The youth sent away the army, and the queen got up 
and began looking about for the things. 

' Tell me," she said, as she wandered from one cup- 
board to another, ' how did you, who are such a shabby- 
looking fellow, manage to call together such an army ? ' 

•Bec&tise I've got this horn,' answered the youth. 
' And with it I can call up whatever I want, and if you 
don't make haste and find the purse and the hat, I'll 
call up the army again and batter down the palace in right 
tuuTieat,' 
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* You won't make me believe that ! ' replied the queen. 
* That sorry horn can't work such wonders as that : let 
me try.' And she took the horn out of his hands and 
sounded it and One appeared. * Two stout men I ' she 
commanded quickly ; and when they came she bid them 
drive the shabby-looking youth out of the palace and give 
him a bastonata. 

He was now quite undone, and was ashamed to go 
back to his brothers. So he wandered away outside the 
town. After much walking he came to a vineyard, where 
he strolled in ; and what struck him was, that though it 
was January, there was a fine fig-tree covered with ripe 
luscious figs. 

'This is a godsend indeed,' he said, Uo a hungry 
man,' and he began plucking and eating the figs. Before 
he had eaten many, however, he found his nose had begun 
to grow to a terrible size ; a foot for every fig. 

* That'll never do ! ' he cried, and left off eating the 
figs and wandered on. Presently he came to anotlier 
vineyard, where he also strolled in : there, though it was 
January, he saw a tree all covered with ripe red cherries. ' I 
wonder what calamity will pursue me for eating them,' 
he said, as he gathered them. But when he had eaten a 
good many he perceived that at last his luck had turned, 
for in proportion as he ate his nose grew less and less, till 
at last it was just the right size again. 

' Now I know how to punish the queen,' he said, and 
he filled a bottle with the juice of the cherries, and went 
back and gathered a basketful of figs. 

These figs he cried under the palace window, and as lie 
had got more dusty and threadbare with his late wanderings 
no one recognised him. ' Figs in January I that is a 
treat ! ' and they bought up the whole basketful. Then 
as they ate, their noses all began to grow, but the 
queen, as she was very greedy, ate twelve for her share, 
so that she had twelve feet of nose added to the length of 
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here. It was sa long that it trailed behind her on the 
ground as she walked along. 

Then there was a hue and cry 1 All the surgeons and 
physicians in the kingdom were sent for, but coiild do no 
good. They were all in deepnir, when our youth coxae up 
disguised as a foreign doctor. 

' Noses I I can heal noses ! whoever has got too much 
nose let him oome to me'' 

All the inhabitants gathered round him, and the queen 
called to him loudest of all. 

'The medicine I have to give is necessarily a very 
sti'ong one to effect so extraordinary a cure ; therefore i 
won't give it to the queen's majesty till she has seen it 
used on all her servants, beginning with the lowest.' 

Taking them all in order, beginning with the lowest, 
he gave a few drops of cherry-juice to each, and all their 
noses came right. 

Last of all the queen remained. 

* The queen can't be treated like common people,' he 
said I ' she must be treated by herself. I must go into 
her room with her, and I can cure her with one drop of 
my cordial.' 

' You think yourself very clever that you talk of curing 
with one drop of your cordial, but you're not the only 
person who can work wonders. Fve got greater wonders 
than yours. I've got a hat which makes you invisible, a 
puree that never is empty, and a horn that gives you every- 
thing you call for.' 

'Very pretty things to talk about,' answered the pre- 
tended doctor, ' but such things don't eiist.' 

* Don't they I ' said the queen. ' There they are ! * 
And she hud them all out on tlie table. 

This was enough for him. Taking advantage of the 
lesson she had given him by her example, he quickly put 
on the hatf making himself invisible ; aft*r that it was 
easy to snatch up tlie other things and escape ; nor could 
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anyone follow him. He lived very comfortably for the 
rest of his life, taking a scudo out of his purse for what- 
ever he had to pay, and his brothers likewise got on very 
well with their legacies, for he restored them as soon as he 
had rescued them from the queen. But the queen re- 
mained for the rest of her life with twelve feet of nose. 

' ' Dodici palmi di naso/ a nose twelve palms long. Twelve palms make 
a canna and a half, equal to three metres. 

* * Ciuffbletto.' 'What is s^ ' ciuffoletto ? * I asked. 'Much the same 
as afravodOf the narrator answered ; and I remembered that from another, 
in another tale, I had made out ' fravodo' to be a horn. 

' That the second of the three sons should be the hero of the story 18, 
I think, an unusual variation. 

* See Note 4, p. 146. 
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There was once a poor orphan youth left all alone, with 
no home, and no means of gaining a living, and no place 
of shelter. 

Not knowing what to do he wandered away over the 
Campagna, straight on; when he had wandered all day 
and was ready to die of hunger and weariness, he at last 
saw a fig-tree covered with ripe figs. 

* There's a godsend ! ' said the poor orphan ; and lie set 
to upon the figs without ceremony. But, lo I he had 
scarcely eaten half-a-dozen when his nose began to feel 
very odd; he put his hand up to it and it felt much 
bigger than usual ; however, he was too hungry to trouble 
himself about it, and he ate on. As he ate on his nose 
felt queerer and queerer ; he put his hand up and found 
it was quite a foot ^ long I But he was so hungry he went 
on eating still, and before he had done he had fully a yard 
of nose. 

' A pretty thing I have done for myself now I As 
well might I have died of starvation as make myself 
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such an object as this ! Never can I appear among 
civilised beiiigs again.' And lie laid himself down to 
sleep, hilling himself in the foliH>];e of the lig-tree lest 
anybody passing by should see his nose. 

In the morning the tirst thing he thought of when he 
awoke was his nose ; he hml no need to put up liis band 
to feel it for it reached down to his hand, a full yard of 
it waggling about. 

' There's no help for it,' he eaid. ' I must keep away 
from all habitable places, and live as be*t 1 may.' 

So he wandered on and on over the Campagna away 
, from all habitations, straight on; and when he had 
wandered all day and was ready to die of hunger and 
weariness he saw another fig-tree covered with ripe figs. 

Right glad he viaa to see anything in the shape of 
food. ' If it had only been anything else in thu world 
but figs I' he said. 'If I go on at this rata I shan't be 
able to carrj- my nose along at all ! Yet starving is 
hard, too, and Fm such a tigiu'e now, nothing can make 
me much worse, so here goes I ' and he began eating at 
the figs without mote ado. 

As he atti this time, however, bis nose, instead of feel- 
ing queerer and queerer as it had before, began to feel 
lighter and lighter. 

Less, less, aod still leas it grew,' till at last he had to 
put Ilia hand up to feel where it was, and by the time 
he had done eating, it was just its natural size again. 

* Now I know how to make my fortune 1 ' * he cried, 
and he danced fur delight. 

With a basketful of the figs nf the iirat tree he 
trudged to the nearest town, still clad in his peasant's 
dress, and cried, ' Fine figs I fine tigs 1 who'll buy my 
beautiful ripe figs ! ' 

All the people ran out to see the new fruit-seller, 
and his 6g8 looked so temptjng that plenty of people 

ght of him. Among the foremost wis the lll>s^ of 
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inn, with hia wife and hie buxom daughter, and every 
one of them, as they ate the figs their noses began to grow 
and grow till everyone of them had a nose fiiUy a yard long. 

Then there was a hue and cry through the whole 
town, everyone with his yard of nose dangling and 
waggling, came running out, calling, ' Ho! Here I Wretch 
of a fruit-seller ! ' " 

But our fruit-seller had had the good sense to foresee 
the ciiming storm, and had taken care to get far out of 
the way of pursuit. 

But the next day he dreesed himself like a doctor, all 
in black, with a long false beard, and came to the same 
town, where he entered the druggist's* shop, and gave 
himself out for a great doctor, 

' You come in good season 1 ' said the druggist. ' A 
doctor is wanted here just now, if ever one was, for to 
everyone almost in the town is grown a nose ^ so big 1 so 
big I in fact, a full yard of nose 1 Anyone who could 
reduce these noses might make a fortune indeed I ' 

'Why, that's just what I excel at of all things. 
Let me see some of these people,' answered our pre- 
tended doctor. 

The druggist looked incredulous at a real remedy 
turning up so very opportunely; but at the same moment 
a pretty peasant gitl came into the shop to buy some medi- 
cine for Iier mother ; that is, she would have been pretty 
if it had not been for the terrible nose, which made a 
fright of her. The false doctor was seized with compimc- 
tion when he saw what a friglit his figs had made of this 
pretty girl, and he took out some figs of the other tree 
and gave her to cat, and immediately her tremendous nose 
grew less, and less, and less, and she was a pretly girl again. 
Of course it need not be said that he did not give her the 
figs in their natural state and form; he had peeled and 
pounded, and made them up with other tluDgs to disguise 
them. 
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The dniggist no sooner eaw this wonderfid cure than 
he was prompt to publish it, and tliere was quite a strife 
who should have the new doctor the first. 

It was the iunkeepcr whu succeeded in being the first 
to possesfl himself of bim. ' What will you give me for 
the cure ? ' aiiid the strange doctor. 

' Whatever you have the conscience to ask,' replied 
the host, panting to be rid of the monstrosity. 

' Four thousand scudi apiece,' replied the false doctor ; 
and the host, his wife, and his busom daughter stood in a 
row waiting to be cured. With the same remedy that 
Iiad cured the peasant girl he cured the host first, and 
next his daughter. After he had cured her be said, 
' Instead of the second premium of four thousand scudi, I 
will take the hand of your daughter, if you like ? ' 

* Yes, if you wish ; it's a very good idea,' replie<l the 
host. 



* Never, while I live I ' said the wife. 

' Why not ? He's a very good husband ! 



said the 



host- 

* An ugly old travelling doctor, who comes no one 
knows whence, to marry my daughter indeed 1 ' said the 
wife. 

' Fm siye we're under great obligations to his clever- 
ness,' said the husband, 

'Then let him be paid his price, and go abotit his 
bnsiue^g, and not talk impudence 1 ' said the wife. 

'But I choose that be sWi marry her I' said the 
husband. 

* And / choose that he shan't,' said the wife ; 'and 
you'll find that much stronger.' 

Just then a customer came in, and the host had to go 
and attend upon him, and while he was gone the wife 
called the servants, and bade them turn the doctor out, 
and give him a good drubbing into the bargain, saying, 
* ril have some other doctor to cure me ! ' 
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So he left tbem, and went on curiug people's noses 
all day, till he had made a lot of money. Then he went 
away, but limping all the time from the beating lie had 
received. The next day he came bacl; dressed like a 
Turk, ao tbat no one would have known him for the same 
man, and he came back to the same inn, saying be, too, 
could cure noses. 

The mistress of the inn gave him a liearty welcome, 
as she was veiy anxious to find another doctor who could 
cure her nose. 

' My treatment is effectual, but it is rude,' said the pre- 
tended Tiu-k. 'I don't know if you'll like tosubmit toit.' 

• Oh yefi I Anything, whatever it may be, only to be 
rid of this monstrous nose,' said the hoste^. 

' Then you must come into a room by yourself with 
me,' said the pretended Turk ; ' and I have a stick here 
made out of the root of a particular tree. I must tbump 
you on the back with it, and in proportion as I tltnmp you 
the nose will draw in. Of course it will hurt very much, 
and make you cry out, ao you must tell your servants and 
people outside that however much you may call they are 
not to come in. For if they should come in and intemipt 
the cui-e, it would all have to be begun over again, and 
all you had suffered would go for nothing.' 

So the hostess gave strict orders, saying, ' I am going 
into /his room with the Turk to be cured by him, and 
however much I may call out, or whatever I may say, 
mind none of you, on pain of losing your places, open 
tlie door, or come near the room.' 

Then ahe took the Turk into a room apart, and shut 
the door. The Turk no sooner got her alone than be 
made her lie with her face downwards on a sofa, and then 
— whack, what'k, whack 1 * he gave her such a beating that 
flhe felt the effects of it to the end of her days. 

Of coiu-se it was in vain she screamed and roared for 
help ; tlie servants had had their orders, and noQ« of tbem 
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durat approach the room. It was only when she had 
fainted that the Turk left her alone and went Lis way. 
But she never got her nose cured, and he married Ihe 

pretty peasant girl who was the subject of hia fii'st cure. 

' ' jHemt ijanuH ili Kuifi,' liuU a csna of nose. A ciuid u the furin«T 
Roman titandanl menaim. and vae eiitclly equii] to Iwu mitrm. 

* ' Piilniri,' was the (XpreBeioD usiil ; tii« Cunni <rus ilividtnl into oight 

* ' CnUm. cntan, futaTH.' 

* 'AdrBKi bm" a chmUo.' ' Now I an 

* ' Quell' fnittiTttidcib ' ; ' qoell' uon 
nfcaliinB: 'ift<'i' p«opU. 

* 'Sjiesdale,' a dru^st (' drnghiere' 
Rome Tor the doctora of the poor \a ait 
be called Tor. 

•■N»»ne;abignoE<.. 

* 'Kioperto; Pimperle I Pumperle ! 



[The two following stories contain a jiimhling ini:(ture of the 
incidenltt of the three preceding, set in a different framework ; 
more or less mixed up with those in the stories of other cuiintriea 
mentioned at p. 128. Some of tiose in 'The Traarformntion 
Donkey ' occur in the Siddhi Klir story of * Tbe Golil- spitting 
Prince,' in * Sagas from the Far East,' but they are con- 
slmcted into a quite different tale.] 



on the wa; to furtaii«.' 

s'l ' quelLi doniiii ! ' ft ruIgHr waj 



s * (FTocr). It is the cutlom ii 
n iha druggiet>' ehoiis, nady ti 



TKE VHICORT-SELLEIi AND THE 
ENCUANTED PEiyCESS.> 

There was a chicory-eeller, with a wife and a son, ail of 
them dying of hunger, and sleeping on the floor because 
tliey couldn't afford a bed. Once when they went out in 
the mnming to gatlier chicory, the son found such a large 
plant of it, never was such a plant seen, it took them 
an hour, working at it together, to pull it up, and it filled 
twn great bags. What is more, when they had got it all 
up, there woi a great hole in the groimd. 



'"Whafcc 



1 there be down in that hole ? ' said the Son. 



' I muet go and aee 1 ' In he jumped,* and down he went. 

Suddenly he found himself in the midst of a splendid 
palace, and a number of obsequious servants gathered 
round him. Thej all bowed to the groimd, and eaid, 

' Your lordship 1 your lordship 1 ' and asked him what 
he * pleased to want.' 

So there be was, dressed like a clodhopper, and all 
these Bervants dressed like princes, bowing and scraping 
to him. 

' What do I want ? ' said the lad ; ' most of all, I want 
a dinner.' 

Immediately they brought him a banquet of a dinner, 
and waited on him all the time. Dinner over, they 
dressed him like a prince. 

By-and-hy there came in an ugly old hag, as ugly as 
a witch, who said, 

' Good morning. Prince ; are you come to maxry 
me?' 

' Fm no prince ; and I'm not come to marry you most 
certainly 1 ' replied the youth. 

But all the servants standing round made all sorts of 
gesticulations that he should say 'yes.' 

' It's no use mouthing at me,' said the lad ; * I shall 
never say " yes " to that f ' 

But they went on making signs all round that he 
should say 'yes,' till at last they bewildered him so, that, 
alm.>st without knowing what he did, he said * yes.' 

Directly he bad said ' yes,' there were thunder and 
lightning, and thunderbolts, and meteors, and howUng of 
wind, and storm of hail. The youth felt in great fear; 
but the servants said : 

'It is all right. She you thought an old hag is 
indeed a beautiful princess of eighteen, but she was under 
a spell ; by consenting to marry her you have ended that 
spell, if you con only stand through the fear of this stonn 
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for three days and thr«e nights, no harm can come to 
you, and we also shall all be eet free.' 

The whole apartment now seemed on fire, and when 
that ceased for a time, it seemed to rain fire all around. 

For two daya he managed to endure, but on the third 
day he got so frightened that he ran away. He had not 
much bettered his condition, however ; for, if he had got 
away from the magic storms of the under world, he had 
come into real storms in the actual world, and there he 
was alone in the Campagna, Btar\-ing and destitute again. 

At last an old man appeared, who said to him : 

' Why were you so foolish as to run away ? You were 
told no harm could happen to you. Now you liave nearly 
lost all. There is, however, one remedy left. Go on to 
the top of that high mountain, and gather the grass that 
grows there, and bring back a large bundle of it, and give 
it to these people to eat, and that will finish what you 
have begun. You will marry the princess, and share her 
kingdom ; and all her people will he set free. For all 
those who waited on you as servants are noblemen of her 
court, who are under a spell,' 

' How am I to get up to the top of that high moun- 
tain?' said the youth ; *it would take mc a life of weari- 
ness to arrive there ! ' 

' Take this divining-rod,' said the old man. ' and what- 
ever difficulty comes in your way, touch it with thia wand, 
and it will disappear.' 

The youth took the wand, and bent his steps towards 
the mountain. There were rivers to be crossed, and steep 
places to be climbed, and many perils to be encountere<i, 
but the wand overcame them all. Arrived at the top, he 
saw a plat of fine, long grass growing, which he made no 
doubt was the grass he had to take. But he thought 
within himself, * If this wand can do so much, it can stu-ely 
give me also a house and a dinner ; and, then, why should 
I toil down this mountain again at all I ' 
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'Rod! rod I give me a nice little house I ' he com- 
manded ; ' and there was a nice little house on the top of 
the mountain. 

' Rod I rod I give me a good dinner ! ' and a good 
dinner was spread on the table. 

And thus it was with everything he wanted ; so he 
went on living on the top of the mountain, without think- 
ing of those he had to deliver in the hole under the 
earth. 

Suddenly, there stood the old man. * You were not 
sent here to amuse yourself,' said he, severely. * You were 
sent to fetch the means of delivering others ; ' and he took 
the wand away from him, and touched the casino, and 
it disappeared, and he was once more left destitute. 

' If you would repair the past,' said the old man, as he 
went away, * gather even now a bundle of grass and take it, 
and perhaps you will be in time yet ; but you will have to 
toil alone, for you have forfeited the rod. And now, re- 
member this counsel : whoever meets you by the way and 
asks to buy that grass, sell it to no man, or you are un- 
done.' 

As there was nothing else to be done, the youth set to 
work and cut some grass, and then terrible was the way he 
had to walk to get down again. Storms of fire broke 
continually over him, and every moment it seemed as 
though he would be precipitated to the bottom. 
As he reached the plain a traveller met him. 
* Oh, you have some of that grass,' said he. * I was 
just going up the mountain to get some. If you will give 
it me, and save my journey, I will give you a prancing 
horse, all covered with gold trappings studded with pre- 
cious stones.' 

But this time the youth began to pay more attention 
to the injunctions laid upon him, and he shook his head, 
and walked on. 

' G^ive it me,' continued the stranger, * and I will give 
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you in return for it a casino of your own in tbe Cam- 
pagno, where yon may live all your life.' 

Rut tbe youth shook his bead, and continued hia way, 
without so mueh aa iiaswuring biiii. 

* Give it me,' said the stranger the third time, ' and I 
will (five you gold enough to make you rich all your 
days.' 

But the youth stcftid out the third temptation as well 
as tlie other two, and then the stranger disappeared. 

Without further hindrance be arrived at the cbicory- 
bole, let himself down, and gave the grass to all the 
people to eat, who were half dead with waiting bo long for 
hi m ; and as they ate, the spell ceased. Only as he had 
cut the grass in an indolent sort of way, he liad not 
brought so large a quantity as he ought, and there wai! 
one poof maiden left for whose deliverance the proviaion 
suDiced not. 

Meantime the whole face of the cmmtry was changed. 
The plain was covered with flourishing eities ; over the 
chicory-hole was a splendid palace, where the maiden, who 
had under the spell looked like an old hag, took up her 
abodf, and where Uie old man had promised that he 
should live with her for his reward. 

This reward he now came to claim. 

' But you have not completed your task,' said the 
princess 

' r think I have done a pretty good deal,' answered the 
youth, 

'But there is that one wbo is yet undelivered.' 

' Oh, I can't help about oiie. She must manage the 
lieat way she can." 

'That won't do,' said the princess. 'If you want to 
have me, you must complete your work.' 

So he had to toil all the way up to the top of tbe 
mountain, and all the way down again, and at la£t the 
work was complete. 
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Then the princess married him, and all went won- 
drously well.* 

' * II Cicoriaro e la Principessa fatata/ 

* * Fa una zompa ; ' ' zompa ' for * zomba/ propoplj a blow, a thump ; 
hore, 'jumped iIoirij with a noise like a thump.' 

• Bacchvttone di comandOf suita this use of it better than does the 
£ngliMh equivalent. 

* * Eeco il veechio ! ' such abrupt interruptions, with change of tense, are 
often intrinlnowl with dramatic effect by the narrators. A similar one 
occurs at p. 133. * lie sounds the horn and One comes.* 

• • E tut to audava beuone ; * * bene/ well ; ' benone/ superlatively welL 



THE TRAXSFORMATION-DONKEY.^ 

There was once a poor chicory-seller : all chicory-sellers 
are poor, but tliis was a very poor one, and he had a large 
family of dauglitors and two sons. The daughters he left 
at home witli their mother, but the two sons he took with 
him to gather chicory. Wliile they were out gathering 
chicory one day, a great bird flew down before them and 
dropptnl an o^g and then flew away again. The boys 
picked up the 0^^ and brought it to their father, because 
there were some figures like strange writing on it which 
th(^v could not read ; but neither coidd the fatlier read the 
strang<» writing, so he took the e^^ to a farmer.* The 
farmer road tlie WTiting, and it said : — 

* Whoso eats my head, he shall be an emperor. 

* Wlioso eats my heart, he shall never want for money.' 

* IIo, lio ! ' said the farmer to himself, * it won't do 
to tell the fellow this ; I must manage to eat both the 
head and tli<^ heart myself.' So he said, * The meaning of 
it is that whoe\'er eats the bird will make a very good 
dinner : so to-morrow when the bird comes back, as she 
doubtless will to lay another e^Q^ have a good stick ready 
and knock her down ; then you can make a fire, and bake 
it between the stones, and I will come and eat it with you 
if you like.' 
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The poor chicory-seller thought his fortune was madi) 
whea a former offered to dine with him, nnd t)ie hotirs 
seemed long enough till next morning came. 

With next morning, however, aimu the bird again. 
The chicory-seller was ready with his stick and knocked 
her down, and the boys uadt; a tire aud cooked the hirdL 
But a» they were not very apt at the trussing and cook- 
ing, the head dropped into the fire, and the yoimgest 
i boy Bald : ' This will never do to 8er\'e up, all burnt as it 
' 80 he ate it. The heart also fell into the fire and got 
burnt, and the eldest hoy said : ' This will never do to 
serve iip, all burnt as it is ; ' so he ate that. 

By-and-by the farmer came, and they all sat down on 
I bank — the farmer quite jovial at the idea of the im- 
mense advantage he was going to gain, and the chiuory- 
eeller quite elated at the i<lea of entertainiJig a farmer. 
' Bring forward the roast, hoys,' said the father ; and 
I the boys brought the bird. 

' What have you done with the head?' exclaimed the 
I fanner, the moment he saw the bird. 

' Oh, it got burnt, and I ate it,' said the younger boy. 

Tlie merchant ground his teeth and stamped bis foot, 

but he dared not say why he was so angry ; bo he Bat silent 

while the chicory-Beller took out his knife' and cut the 

bird up in portions. 

' Give me the piece with the heart, if I may choose,' 

I said the merchant ; ' I'm very fond of birds' hearts.' 

I * Certainly, any part you like,' replied the chicory- 

\ seller, nervously turning all the pieces over and over 

again ; ' but I can't find any heart. Boys, had the bird uo 

heart?' 

'Ye*, papa,' answered the elder brother, 'it had a heart, 
sure enough ; but it tumbled into the fire and got burnt-, 
I and so I ate it.' 

There was no object in disguising his fury any longer, 
the fttrmer cxt:laimed testily, 'Thank you, HI not 
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have any then ; the head and the heart are just the only 
parts of a bird I care to eat.' And so saying he turned on 
his heel and went away. 

' Look, boys, what you've done ! You've thrown away 
the best chance we ever had in our lives I ' cried the father 
in despair.* ' After the farmer had taken dinner with 
us he must have asked us to dine with him, and, as one 
civility always brings another, there is no saying what it 
might not have led to. However, as you have chosen to 
throw the chance away, you may go and look out for your- 
selves. I've done with you.' And with a sound cudgelling^ 
he drove them away. 

The two boys, left to themselves, wandered on till they 
came to a stable, when they entered the yard and asked to 
be allowed to do some work or other as a means of sub- 
sistence. 

* I've nothing for you to do,' said the landlord ; ' but, 
as it's late, you may sleep on the straw there, on the con- 
dition that you go about your business to-morrow first 
thing.' 

The boys, glad to get a night's lodging on any condi- 
tion, went to sleep in the straw. When tlie elder brother 
woke in the morning he found a box of sequins^ under his 
head. 

* How could this have come here,' soliloquised the boy, 
* unless tlie host had put it there to see if we were honest ? 
Well, thank God, if we're poor there's no danger of either 
of us taking what doesn't belong to us.' So he took the 
box to the host, and said : ' There's your box of sequins 
quite safe. You needn't have taken the trouble to test 
our honesty in that way.' 

The host was very much surprised, but he thought the 
best way was to take the money and say notliing but ' I'm 
glad to see you're such good boys.' So he gave them 
breakfast and some provisions for the way. 

Next w\p\\t thev found themselves still in the open 
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country aud no inn near, and they were obliged to be 
cont(Hit \a sleep on the bare ground. Nest morning wlien 
they woke the younger boy again found a box of sequins 
under his bead. 

' Only think of that host not being satisfied with try- 
ing ufl once, but (o eome all this way after ua to test our 
honesty again. However, I suppose we must: take it back 
to him.' 

So they walked all the way back to the host and said : 
' Here's your box of sequins back ; a» we didn't steal it 
the first time it was not likely we should take it the 
second time.' 

The host was more and more astonished ; but he took 
the money without saying anyt,bing, only he praised the 
Ixiys for being so good and gave them a hearty meal. And 
they went their way, biking a new direction. 

The nest night the younger brother said: 'Do you know 
I've ray doubts about the host having put that box of 
sequins under your head. Huw could be have done it out 
in the open country without our seeing him ? To-night 
I will watch, and if he doesn't come, and in the morning 
there is another box of sequins, it will be a sign that it is 
your own.' 

He did so, and next morning there was another box 
of sequins. So they decided it was honestly their own, 
and they carried it by turns and journeyed on. About 
noon they came to a great city where the emperor waa 
lately dead, and all the people were in great excitement 
about choosing another emperor. The population was all 
divided in factions, each of which had a candidate, and 
none would let the candidate of the others reign. There 
waa so mucli tightiug .and qiiarrelliug in tlie streets that 
the brothers got separated, and saw each other no more. 

At this time it happened that it was the turn of the 

younger broUier lo be carrying the box of sequins. When 

e sentinels at the gate saw a stranger coming in carrying 
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a bos they said, * We must see what this is,'aud they towT 
biin to the miniBter. When the minister saw his hos waa 
full of sequins he said, ' This must Ije our emperor.' And 
all the people said, ' Yes, this is our emperor. Long live 
owr emperor 1 ' And thus th« boy became an emperor. 

But the elder brother had entered unperceived into 
the town, and went to ask boepitality in a house where 
waa a woman with a beautiful daughter; so they let him 
stay. That night also there aime a box of sei^uins under 
his head; so he went out and bought meat and fuel 
and all manner of provisions, and gave them to the 
mother, and said, ' Because yoii took me in when I was 
poor last night, I have brought you all these provisions 
out of gratitude,' and for the beautiful daughter he 
bought silks and damasks, and ornaments of gold. But 
the daughter Ktid, 'How comes it, tell me, that you, 
who were a poor footsore wayfarer last night, have now 
such boundless riches at command ? ' And because she 
was beautiful and spoke kindly to him, he suspected no 
evil, but told her, saying, * Every morning when I wake 
now. I find a box of sequins under my head.' 

' And how comes it,' said she, ' that you find a box of 
sequins under your head now, and not formerly ? ' ' I do 
not know,' be answered, \mlesH it be because one day when 
1 was out with father gathering chicory, a great bird came 
and dropt an egg with some strange writing on it, which 
we could not read. But a farmer read it for us ; only 
be would not tell us nhat it said, but that we should 
cook the bird and eat it. While we were ciwiking it the 
heart full into the fire and got burnt, and I ate It : and 
when (ho farmer heard tliis he grew veiy angry. I think, 
therefore, the writing on the egg said that be who ate the 
heart of the bird should have many sequins.' 

Aft«r this they spent the day pleasantly together ; but 
llje daughter put an emetie iu his wine at supper, and so 
made him bring up the bird's heart, which she kept for 
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nei^eir,and the next morning vheu he woke there was no 
box of Hequiiia under his heati. Whea be rose in tlio 
morning also the beautiful girl and her mother turned 
him out of the house, and he wandered forth again. 

At last, being weary and full of sorrow, he sat down on 
the ground by the side of a stream crying. Immediately 
three fairies appeared to him and asked Lim why he wept. 
And when he told them, they said to him : ' Weep no 
more, for instead of the bird's heart we give you this 
sheepskin jacket, the pockets of which will always be ftJI 
of sequins. How many soever you may take out they will 
always remain full.' Then they disappeared ; but he imme- 
liiatWy went l>ack to the hdUse of the beautiful girl, taking 
her rich and fine presents ; but she said to bim, * How 
comes it that you, who had no money left when you went 
away, have now the means to buy all these fine presents ? ' 
Then be told her of the gift of the three fairies, and they 
let him sleep in the house again, but the daughter called 
her maid to ber and said : ' Make a shcepi^kin jacket 
exactly like that in the stranger's room.' So she mwle 
one, and they put it in his room, and took away tlie one 
the fairies had given him, and in the morning they drove 
him from the bouse a^ain. Then he went and sat down 
by the stream and wept again ; but the fairies came and 
asked him why he wept ; and he told them, saying, ' Be- 
cause they have driven me away from the house where I 
stayed, and I have no home to go to, and this jacket has 
no more Be4uinB in the pockets.' Then the fairies looked 
at the jacket, and they said, 'This is not the jacket we 
gavo you; it has been changed by fraud:' bo t bey gave 
Iiim in place of it a wand, and they said, ' With this wand 
strike the table, and whatever you may desire, be it ment< or 
drink or clothes, or whataoever you may want, it shall come 
upon the table.' The next day hi^ went l)ack to the huuse 
of the woman and her daughter, and sat down without 
saying ftnythiog, but be struck the table with his wand, 
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wiBliing for a great banquet, and immediately it ■ 
covered with the cboicest dishes. There was no need to 
ask him questions this time, for they saw in what his gift 
conaisted, and in the night, when he was asleep, they took 
his wand away. In the morning they drove him forth 
out of the houBe, and be went back to the stream and sat 
down to cry. Again the fairies appeared to him and com- 
forted him ; but tliey said, ' This is the last time we may 
appear to you. Here is a ring ; keep it on your hand ; 
for if you lose this gift there is nothing more we may do 
for you ; ' and they went away. But he immediately re- 
turned to tlie house of the woman and her beautiful 
daughter. They let him in, ' Because,' they said, ' doubt- 
less the fairies have given him some oUier gift of which 
we may take profit.' And as he sat there be said, 'All 
the other gifts of the fairies have I lost, but this one they 
have given me now I cannot lose, because it is a ring 
which fits my finger, and no one can take it from my hand/ 

'And of what use is your ring?' asked the beautiful 
daughter. 

* Its use is that whatever I wish for while I have it on 
I obtain directly, whatc^ver it may be.' 

' Then wisli,' said she, ' that we may be both together 
on the top of that high mountain, and a sumptuous 
liiereiida ' spread out for us.' 

' To be sure I ' he replied, and he repeated her wish. 
Instantly they foimd themselves on the top of the high 
mountain with a plentiful -nterentla I»efore them ; but she 
had a via! of opium with her, and while his head was 
turned away she poured the opium' into his wine. Pre- 
sently after this he fell into a sound sleep, so sound that 
there was no fear of waking him. Immediately she took 
the ring from his finger and put it on her own ; then she 
wifihed that she might be replaced at liome and that hi- 
might be left oa the tup of the moiuitaiu. And so it 
was dune. 
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In the morniug whfin he woke and found himself all 
alone on the top of the high mountiuii and his ring pone, 
he wept bitter tears, and felt too weary to attempt the 
descent of the steep mountain flide. For t)iree days he 
remained here weary and weepinp, and tlien, becoming 
faint fiom hunger, he took some of the herbs that grew on 
the raountain top for food. Aa soon as he had eaten these 
he was turned into a donkey,* but as be retained bis human 
intelligence, he said to himself, this herb has its uses, 
and he filled one of the panniers on his back with it. 
Then he came down from the mountain, and when he waa 
at the foot of it, being hungry with the long joiuney, he 
ate of the grass that grew there, and, behold 1 he was trans- 
formed back into his natural shape ; so he filled the other 
basket with this kind of grass and went his way. 

Having dressed himself like a street seller, he took 
the Itasket of the herb which had the property of changing 
the eater intfl a donkey, and stood under the window of 
the bouse where he had been so evil entreated, and cried, 

'Pine salad ! fine salad I who will buy my fine salad ? '* 
'What is there so specially good about your salad ? ' 

asked the maid, looking out. 'My young mistress is 

particularly fond of salad, so if yours is so very superfine, 

you had better come up.' 

He did not wait to be twice told. As soon as he saw 

the beautiful daughter, he eaid, ' This is fine salad, indeed, 

the finest of the fine, all fresh gathered, and the first o^ 

its kind that ever was bo1<1.' 

* Very likely it's the first of its kind that ever 1 

sold,' eaid she ; ' but I don't like to buy things I haven't 

tried; it may turn out not to be nice.' 

' Oh, try it, try it freely ; don't buy without trying ; ' and 

he picked one of the freshest and crispeat bunohe^. 

She took one in her band and bit a few blades, and no 

soi>ner had she dona so than she too l)ecame a donkey. 

Then bo put the panniers oo har hmlf ami drove ber all 
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over the town, constantly cudgelling her till she eanb 
luider the hlows. Then one who saw him belabour her 
thus, said, ' This must not be ; you must come and answer 
before tlie emperor for thua belalmuring the poor brute ; ' 
but he refused to go unless he took the donkey with him ; 
so they went to the emperor and said, ' Here is one who is 
belabouring his donkey till she has simk under his blows, 
and he refuses to come before the emperor to answer his 
cruelty unless he bring his donkey with him," And the 
emperor made answer, ' Let him bring the beast with him.' 

So they brought him and his donkey before the 
emperor. When he found himself before the emperor he 
said, ' All these must go away ; to the emperor alone can 
I tell why I belabour my donkey.' So the emperor com- 
manded all the people to go to a distance while he took 
bim and his donkey apart. As soon as he found himself 
alone with the emperor be said, ' See, it is I, thy brother 1 ' 
and he embraced him. Then he told him all that had 
befallen him since they parted. Then said the emperor 
to the donkey, ' Go now with bim home, and show him 
where thou bast laid all the things — the bird's heart, the 
sheepskin jacket, tlie wand, and the ring, that be may 
bring them bither ; and if thou deliver them up faithfully 
I will command that he give thee of that grass to eat 
which shall give thee back thy natural form.' 

So they went back to the house and fetched all the 
things, and the emperor said, ' Come thou now and live 
with me, and give me of thy sequins, and I will share 
the empire with thee,' Thus they reigned together. 

But to the donkey they gave of the grass to eat, 
which restored her natural form, only that her beauty was 
marred by the cudgelling she had received. And she 
said, ' Had 1 not been so wilful and malicious I had 
now been empress,' 
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McEftl sfBti'ln cf Rome; that is. Up pr[.(liiwR itnd doali in grnb Hnd cnTtla ; 
tliort ii * bullarQ ' (caUJa lirB«lt>T) bcsJdvB ; liut Ibe cluti'itcLeriatics of eacll 
uro (D diSirtiit that the ooe does acjt well Muii*UtCe tha other. 

■ ■ Corlello' fur • C')it«llo* (a koife). Th- eubBtilutioa ot r f<.r / in a 
good man}' worda t» n commnn Itnmruiisin. 

* ■ Diahpumtj) ■ foe ■dicpsnitu' ("out of himflelr n-ith VFiarinn"), ia 
Hnother Kniuaiiiam ; aa hIbi 

* 'Boshtonnu' for 'bnatonnta'(n «i]dgu11iiit!>i n.t Uul mitii; Itumona, 
poitieuliLrljr old-faahioDiHl p«u[rie. when ui^ing somo wordu io which tp 
uxA tt ocruT, pul in ILU A uu DCCHaitiQn requiring great Tcfaemi-Dn of 
Mprestioii. 

* Zecchini. Tha fnvAioe wiu tha gold sinndnrd coin in Rome before 
that of the tatdo was iidoptMl, lie nilae wiia fiird in the nign of 
Olrment XIII., 17SS, at twoacodj and tWHut; luij'iu.'hi—aoniethiiig brtween 
1U«. aud llf,; it »«i current till n feir years back: nnd 'McvhiDl'iH a 
eommoD way of eaj-iog 'money' when a hirge aum ia spoken of, juat ta 
we Btill talk of gttinraa. 

' ' Mereods ' is a eapplemnnlnry meal tnkcn at nay time of day. It ia 
not exactly lunch, becaaxe thr habit of taking luncb ut one and dining Inle 

\aa Dut y»t nbmiDod To nn? grrai exbrni iu Rmne ; and vhere rt has. luiurh 
ia called ' dvjeftiief ' ; breakfital (i.e. n cup of coffof and a roll enrlj in lio 
nidrning) \t alwaye mllwl ■ colnm'one.' The estubliehed cuat'im of Bome ia 
dinner (■ pmnto,' or ■ deeinare,') at twelve, and uuppec (' rena ') an heur or 
two after the Ave, vnjjing, therefare. aeeonling Io th< lime of yesr, from 
■icorBBrertl.illnineoilen. aad eren Inter. -Mrrsnda' is a li|:lit meal 
between ' pflinw" and ■ cena' of not nit.rgolhi-r cpneral uae, and cliicfly on 
la af driving outside the gnlea lo spend the afternoon at. a country 
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* 'Ch« bell' inealatina; ehi vuol inMlntinn ; ehe bell' inaalalina!' a 
eommon form nf erjinp. ■Chu belle melnl' 'What fine apples!''Cho 
balls pemiebe 1 ' or ' What fine peuchos ! ' may be heard all lie year round. 

[In liese Btories we have hftd tie actions of three Faif, 
somewhat rEM>mbling Eiiplish fuirits; in the following, we meet 
with three who, as often happens in Kuinan stories, are nothing 
better iluui witches.] 



SlGNOlt LATTANZJO. 
Thei say there was u. diikc wlio wandered over the world 
seeking a heatitifiil inatdeii to make hiH wife. 

After many year.i he lyime to an inn where was a lady, 

[> asked bim what he sought. 
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' I have journeyed half the earth over,' answered the 
duke, ' to find a wife to my fancy, and have not found 
one ; aud now I go back to my native city aa I came.' 

' How sad 1 ' answered the lady. ' I have a daughter 
who is the niost beautiful rnaiden that ever was made ; 
but three fairies have taken possession of her, and locked 
her up in a casino in the Campagna, and no one can get 
to see her.' 

' Ooly tell me where she is,' replied the duke, ' and 
I promise you I'll get to se« her, in spite of all the fairies 
in the world.' " 

' It is useless ! ' replied the lady. ' So many have tried 
and failed. So will you.' 

' Not I ! ' answered the duke. ' Tell me how they 
failed, and I will do otherwise.' 

'I have told so many, and all say the same as you, and 
all go to aeek her, but none ever come back.' 

' Xever mind I Tell it once again, and I promise you 
it shall be the last time, for I will surely come back.' 

' If you are bent on sacrificing yourself uselessly ,' pro- 
ceeded the lady, 'this is the story. You must go to the 
mountain of Ilussia. and at the foot of it there will meet 
you three moat beautiful maidens, who will come round 
you, and praise you, and flatter you, and pour out all 
manner of blandishments, and will ask you to go into Ifaeir 
palace with them, and will entreat you so much that you 
will not be able to resist; then you will go into their 
palace with them, and they will turn you into a oat, for 
they are three fairies. But, on the other band, if yoii 
can resist only for the space of one hour to all they will 
say to you, then you will have conquered, and they will be 
turned into cats, and you will have &ee access to my 
daughter to release her.' 

* I will go,* said the duke firmly ; and he rose up and 
went bis way to the mountain of Bussia. 

' Now, if all these other men have biiled in this same 
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attempt,' he mused within himaelf as be went aloiij^, 'it 
lielioves me to be prudent. I know what I wilt do; I 
will put a bandage over my eyes, and then I shan't see the 
fairies, and their blaodisbments will have no power over 
toe.' And so he did. 

Then the fairies came out to him and said, 'Sigoor 
Luttanziol welcome, welcome! how fair you ares do 
lake the bandage off and let us see you ; bow noble you 
look. Do let U9 see your face? We are dying to have 
you with us ! ' 

But the duke remained firm, and seemed to take no 
heed, though their voices were so oofl. and persuasive that 
he longed to look at tliem, or even to lift up oue comer of 
the bandage and take a peep. But he remained firm. 

'Signor Lattanzio I Signor Lattanziol Don't be so 
ungallant,' pursued the fairies. ' Here are we at your feet. 
as it were, begging you to give us your company, and you 
will nut BO much as speak to us, or even look at us I ' 

But the duke remained firm, and seemed to take no 
heed, though his head was turned by their accents, and 
he felt that if he could only go with them as they wished 
he should want no more. But he remained firm. 

' Signor Lattanzio 1 Signor T^attanzio I Signor Lattan- 
rio 1 ' cried the three fairies disdainfully, for now they 
began to suspect in right good earnest that at last uiie 
had come who was too strong for them. ' The fact is 
you are afraid of us. If ypu are a man, show you have 
no fear, and come and talk with us.' 

But the duke remained firm, though a vanity, which 
had nearly lost him, whispered that it would be a grander 
triumph to look them in the face and yet resist them, 
than to conquer without ha\-iQg ventured to look at them, 
yet pnideoee prevailed, and he remained firm. 

So they went on, and the duke felt that t)ie hour wa» 
drawing to a close. He took out his repeater and struck 
it. and the hour of trial was over. 
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* Traitor 1 ' cried the three fairies, and in the same 
instant thev were turned into cats. Then the duke went 
into their palace, and took their wand, and with it he 
could open the gates of the casino where the lady's 
daughter was imprisoned. 

When he saw her, he found her indeed fairer than 
the fairest ; fairer even than his conception. 

When, therefore, with the wand he had restored all 
the cats that were upon the mountain to their natural 
shapes as those that had failed jn their enterprise, he took 
her home with him to be his wife. 

[As this was told me, the sign by which the duke was to 
recognise the three fairies was, that they were to be sweeping 
the ground with their breasts. The incident seemed so ex- 
travagant, that I omitted it in writing out the story ; I mention it, 
however, now because I find the same in Note 1, on an Albanian 
story, to p. 177, in Ralston's * Russian Folk Tales*; I met the 
incident subsequently in another Roman story. 

The idea which has prompted this tale is apparently the same 
as that which has given rise to the story of * Odysseus and the 
Scirens.' See Cox's * Aryan Mythology,' II. 242.] 



HOW CAJUSSE- WAS MARBIED} 

There was a poor tailor starving for poverty because he 
could get no work. One day there knocked at his door a 
good-natured-looking old man ; the tailor's son opened 
the door, and he won the boy's confidence immediately, 
saying he was his uncle. He also gave him a piastre * to 
buy a good dinner. When the father came home and 
found him installed, and heard that he called himself 
his son's imcle, and would, therefore, be his own brother, 
he was much surprised ; but as he found he was so rich and 
so generous, he thought it better not to dispute his word. 
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The visitor stayed a whole month, providing all expenses 
90 freely all tho time that everyone waa deli);ht4>d with 
him, and when at last he came to take leave, and proposetl 
that the tailor's boy ehoiild go with him and learn some 
business at hid expense, llie suu himself was all eagerness 
to go, and the futhcr, too, willingly gave his consent. 

As aoou as they had gone a good way outside the gates 
the stranger said to the hoy, ' It is all a dodge about my 
ealliug myself your uncle. I am not your uncle a bit ; 
only I want a strong during sort of boy to do somethiag 
for me whii^h I am too old to do myselt I am a wizard,* 
and if you do what I t«ll you I will reward you well ; but 
if you attempt to resist or escape you may be sure yoo 
will siiffer for it.' 

'Tell me what I hiive to do, before we talk about 
resisting and escaping,' replied tbo boy; * maybe I shan't 
mind doing it.' 

They were walking on as they talked, and the hoy 
observed that they got oier much more ground than by 
ordinary walking, and they were now in a wild desolate 
country. The wizard said nothing till they reached a spot 
where there was a 8iit stone in the groimd. Here he 
stopped, and as he lifted up the stone, he said, 'This 
is what you have to do. I will let you down with this 
rope, and you must go all along through the dark till you 
come to a place where is a beautifid garden. At the gate 
of the garden sits a fierce dog, which will fly out at 
you, and bark fearfully. I will give you some bread and 
cheese to throw to him, and, while he is devoiu-ing 
the bread and cheese, you must pass on. Then all man- 
ner of terrible noises will cry after you, calling you back ; 
but take no heed of them, and, above all, do not look 
back; if you look back you are tost. As soon as you are 
out <if sound of the voices you will see on a stone an old 
lantern, take that and bring it back to me.' 

The boy showed no unwillingness to try his fortune. 
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and the magician gave bitn the bread and cheese he h&d 
promised, and let him dowu by a rope. He gave him 
also a ring, saying, ^ If anything else Bbould happen, after 
you have got the lantern, to prevent your bringing it 
away, rub this ring and wish at the eame time for deli- 
verance, and you will Ije delivered.' 

The boy did all the wizard had told him, and some- 
thing more besides ; for when be got into the garden he 
found the trees all covered with beautiful fruits, which 
were all so many precious stones ; with these he filled 
his pockets till he could hardly move for the weight of 
them ; then he came back to the opening of the cave, 
and called to the wizard to puU him up. 

' Send up the lantern first,' said the magician, * and 111 
see about pulling you up afterwards.' 

But the boy was afraid lest he sboidd be left behind ; so 
he refused to send up the lantern unless the wizard hauled 
him up with it. This the wizard would by no means do. 
' Ah 1 tJie youngster vrill be frightened if I shut him 
up in the dark cave a bit,' said be, and closed the stone, 
meaning to call to him by-and-by to Bee if be had come 
round to a more submissive mind. The hoy. however, 
finding himself shut up alone in the cave, bet bought him 
of the ring, and rubbed it, wishing the while to be at home. 
Instantly he found himself there, lantern in baud. His 
parents were very much astonished at all he told them of 
his adventures, and, poor as they were, were very glad 
to have him safe back- 

■ I wonder what the magician wanted thia ugly old 
lantern for,' said the boy to himself one day. 'It miut 
be good for something or he would not have beeu so 
anxious to have it ; let me try rubbing it, and see if tjiat 
answers as well as rubbing the ring.' He no Moner did 
so than One * appeared, and asked bis pleasure. ' A table 
well laid for dinner!' said the boy; and immediately a 
table ;ippeared covered with all sorts of good thing!!, vilh 
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real silver spoons and forks.* Then he called on his mother 
and father, and they made a good meal ; after that they 
lived for a month on the price of the silver which the 
moth'er took out and pawned.* One day she found the 
town all illuminated. ' What is going on P ' she asked of 
the neighbours. 'The daughter of the SulUn is going 
to marry the son of the Grand Vizier, and there is a distri- 
bution of alma to the people on the occasion ; that is why 
they rejoice.' Such was the answer. 

When she came home she told her son what she had 
heard. He said, ' That will not be, because the daughter 
of the Sultan will have to marry me I' but she only 
laughed at him. The next day he brought her tliree neat 
little baskets tilled with the precious stones which he had 
gathered in the under-ground garden, and be said, 'These 
you miiat take to ihe Sultan, and eay I want tu marry 
his daughter.' But she was afraid and would not go ; 
and when at last he made her go, she stood in a 
corner apart Ijcliiud all the people, for there was a public 
audience, and came back and said she could not get at 
the Sultan : but he made her go again the next two days 
following, and she always did the same. The last day, 
however, the Sultan sent for her, saying, ' Who is that 
old woman standing in the comer quite apart ? bring her 
to me.' So they brought her to hira all trembling. 

' Don't be afraid, old woman,' said the Sultan. * What 
have you to say?' 

' My son, who must have lost his senses, sent me tji 
say be wanted to marry the daughter of the Sultan,' said 
the old woman, crying for very fear ; ' and he sends thesa 
baskets as a present.' 

Wien the Sultan took the baskets and saw of what 
great value were the contents, he said, ' Don't be afraid, 
old woman ; go back and tell your son I will give him an 
I answer in a mouth.' 

She went back and told her con; but at the end 
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of a week the princess waa married, neverthelesa, to the 
BOO of the Grand Vizier. 

'There I' said the mother, when she heard it; 'I 
thought the Grand Saltan was only making game of you. 
Was it likely that the daughter of the Sultan should 
marry a beggar,' like you ? ' 

* Don't be in too great a hurry, mother," replied the 
lad ; ' leave it to me, leave it to me.' * 

With that he went and took out the old lantern, and 
rubbed it till One appeared asking his pleasure. 

' Go to-night, at three hours of night,'* wa^ his reply, 
'and take the daughter of the Hultan and lay her in a 
poor wallet in the out-house here.' 

At three hours of night he went into the out-houBe 
and found the princess on the poor wallet as he bad com- 
manded. Tlien he laid his sabre on the bed between 
them, and sat down and talked to her ; but she was too 
frightened to answer him. This he did three nights 
running. The princess, however, went crying to her 
mother, and told her all that had happened. The Sultana 
could not imagine how it was. ' But,' she said, ' something 
wrong there must be ; ' and she went and tnld the 
Sultan, and he, too, said it was all wrong, and that the 
marriage must be annulled. Also the son of the Grand 
Vizier went to his father and complained, saying, ' Evtfry 
night my wife disappears just at Ited-time, and, though 
the door is locked, I see nothing of her till the next 
morning.' 

His father too said, ' There muat be something wrong,' 
and when tlte Sultan said the marriage must be annulled, 
the Grand Vizier was quite willing. So the marriage was 
annulled. 

At the end of the month, the lad made his mother go 
back to the Sultan for his answer, and he gave her three 
other baskets of precious stones to take with her. The 
Sultan, when be saw the man had so many precious stonee \ 
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\m give away, thought he mtist be in truth a priDce iu dis- 
guiiie, and he answered, * He may come and see us.' He 
also gaifl, * WLat is his name that I may know him ? ' 

And his mother said, 'Hi$ name is Cajusee.' 

So she went home and told her son what the sidtao 
harl saiil. Then he rubbed iJie Iant«m and asked for a 
HUit to wear, all dazzling with gold and silver, and a richly 
caparisoned horse, and six pages In velvet dresses, four to 
ride behind, and one to go before with a purse scattering 
alms to the people, and one to cry, ' Make place for the 
Signor Cajusse 1 ' Thus he came to the sultan, and the 
Hultan received him well, and gave him his daughter to 
be his wife; but Cajusse had brought the lantern with 
him, and he rubbed it, and ordered that there should 
stand by the side of the sultan's palace a palace a great 
(leal handaomer, furuisheii with every luxury, and that all 
the windows should be encrusted round with precious 
stones, all but one. This was all done as he had said, 
and he took the princess home with him to live there. 
Then he showed her all over the beautiful palace, and 
showed her the windows all encrusted with gems, ' and in 
this vacant one,' said he, 'we will put those in the six 
baskets I sent you before the sultan consented to our 
marriage ; ' and they did so ; but they did not suffice. 

But the magician meantime had learnt by his incan- 
tations what had happened, and in order to get possession 
of the lantern he watched till Cajusse was gone out hunt- 
ing ; tlien he came by dressed as a pedlar of metal 
work," and offered to exchange old lanterns for now ones. 
The princess thought to make a capital bargain by ex- 
changing C-ajusse's shabby old lantern for a brand new 
one, and thus fell into his snare. The magician no sooner 
hafl possession of it than be rubbed it, and ordered that 
the palace and all that was in it should be transported on 
to the high seas. 

The sultsa happened to look outof window juEt as the 
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palace of CaJuBse had disappeared. * What is this? 'he 
cried. And when he found the palace was really gone, he 
uttered so many furious threats that the people, who loved 
Cajuase well, ran out to meet him as he came home from 
hunting, and told him of all that had happened, and 
warned him of the sultan's wrath. Instead of going back 
to be put in prison by the sultan therefore, he rubbed his 
ring and desired to be taken to the place wherever the prin- 
cess was. Instantly he found himself on a floating rock in 
mid ocean, at the foot of the palace. Then he went to 
the gate and sounded the horn." The princess knew her 
husband'snotfiofsoundingand ran to the window. Great 
was her delight when she saw that it waB really he, and she 
told him that there was a horrid old man who had posses- 
pion of the palace, and persecuted lier every day to marry 
him, saying her husband was dead. And she, to keep him 
at a dietanee, yet without offending him lest he should 

kill her, had said : ' No, I have always resolved never to 
marry an old man, because then if he dies I should be left 
alone, and that would be too sad,' ' But when I say that,' 
she continued, ' he always says, " You need not be afraid 
of that, for I shall never die I " so I don't know what to say 
nest.' 

Then the prince said, * Make a great feast to-night, 
and say you will many him if he tells you one thing : say 
it is impossible that he should never die, for all people 
die some day or other ; it is impossible but that there 
should be some one thing or other that is fatal to him ; 
ask him what that one fetal thing is. and be, thinking 
you want to know it that you may guard him against it, 
will tell ; tlien come and tell me what he says,' 

The princess did all her husband had told her, and 
then came I»ack and repeated what the magician bad said : 
' One must go into the wood,' she repeated, ' where is the 
beast called hydra, and cut off all his seven heads. In tho 
head which is in the middle of the other sis, if it is split 
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open, will be found a leveret ; if this leveret is caught 
and his head split open there is a bird ; if this bird is 
eaugbt and his head split open, there is Id it a precious 
stone. If that atone ia piit under my pillow I must die.' 

The prince did not wait for anything more : he rubbed 
the ring, and desired to be carried to tlie wood where the 
hydra lived. Instantly he found himself face to face with 
the hydra, who came forward spueing fire. But Cajusae 
had ^so asked for a coat of mail and a mighty sword, and 
with one blow he cut oflF the seven heads. Then he called 
to hia servant to take notice which was the head which 
was in the middle of the other six, and the servant pointed 
it out. Then he said, ' Watch when I split it open, for n 
leveret will jump out. Beware lest it escapes.' Tbe 
servant stood to catch it, but it was so swift it ran past 
the servant. The prince, however, waa swifter than it, 
and overtook it and killed it. Then he said, 'Beware 
when I split open the head of the leveret. A little bird 
will fly out ; mind that it escapes not, for we are undone 
if it escapes.' So the servant stood ready to cat«h the 
bird, but the bird was so swift it flew past the servant. 
The prince, however, was swifter than the bird, and he 
overtook it and killed it, and split open its bead and took 
out the precious stone. Then he rubbed the ring and bid 
it take him back to the princess. The princess was wait- 
ing for him at the window. 

* Here ia the atone,' said the prince ; and he gave it to 
hw, and with it a bottle of opium. ' To-night," he said, 
' you must say you are ready to marry the wizard ; make 
a great feast again, and have ready some of this opium in 
his wine. He will sleep hearily, and not see what you 
are doing; then yon can put the stone under bis pillow, 
and when he is dead call me.' 

All thia the princess did- She told the wizard that 
she was now ready to do as he wished. The magician was 
ifo delighted that be ordered a great banqueL 
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' Here,' said the princess at tlie banquet, ' is a little of 
my father's choicest wine, which I had with me in the 
palace when it was brought hither,' and slie poured out 
to bim to drink of the wine mixed with opium. 

After this, when the wizard went to bed, be was heavy 
and took no notice what she did, and thus she put the 
stone under his pillow. No sooner did he, therefore, lay 
his head on the pillow than he gave three terrible yells, 
turned himself round and round three timee, and was 
dead. 

There waa no need to call the prince, for he had heard 
the death yells, and immediately came up. They found 
the lantern, after they had hunted everywhere in vain, 
tied on t-o the magician's body under all his clothes, for 
he had hid it there that he might never part with it. 
By its power Cajusse ordered the palace to be removed 
back to its place, aod there they lived happily for ever 
afterwards. 

' ■ II Matrimonio ili Cajmae,' I should imaf^np Cains vbs llie righr 
reading, Italians, though the; arn sn t'riud nf clipping i)? the final Tovelof 
thoir OWQ vords, irheneTei thej get bnld of a foreign word ending in a con- 
•onant must needs aluraja add a sjllable on to it, The narrator in this 
instance cnuld not spell, and I write the word 09 she proaouncod it. 
Ifeptingwitb so dose a eonnlerpart of 'Aladdin's Lamp,' I eroas-questiDned 
the niuTBtor rerf rlosel; b« to whether she had not read it. but abe awnrrd 
me most solomnly that her mothor had Cold it har when sbv was nut mors 
than Sve Tear* old ; that it was impOBsibte ebe could have read it. m she 
could onlj r»ad very imperfect];, only a fpw (*sy sentences; she had neier 
ill Iter life read anything long- I further eliciled that it waa pwible her 
mother might hare read it ; but I am iaulini^ to think she said tbjs mtbcT 
tn improTe my idea of bcr Atmily. tbaa bKnuae she tbonght it was really 
the case. 

* 'PiaBtra.' In MelebiorrTs 'Gnidn Metodica di Roma.' od. I)U6. 
in iho liat of moncya curreni the half-scudo is put down as '«flmnonly 
cnlled mnca piailra.' I do not remrmboF to hare heard it no ua«d 
loytelf, though I bare henril old people talk of piaatres. the Tttlue of 
which would thus be the srid« as a tendo. or about Bve fran««: u old 
inhabitant iJiM ma it was 71 biyocfhi, mun than a sendo. 

' ' Ungo.' 1 naked thi' iiumilor what hut idea \t[ a ' mngo' wat, and 
•be said. * Sometbing like a itregont (mBseuline nf itriga, witcb), only nil 
.^njle so bad.' 
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' Oenii hsTing no place in modem Italun tajiMiagj, tlia 'Onuoi nf 
tbp Lunp' Xctnt bii ideolit; here. 

• ' Pumlu,' spoons tind fniks. I spare the reader the euumeraljon of 
the Itoiaui diihes whidi ireredetAiled to me aa flguriiig aa the tablo. aa I 
hsTp hiid to quota many of thom in other stories. 

• ' I alimjs used to wonder,' obserted the narrator very partinent5j, 
' aa taj mother U>ld me thin, wb; thej didn't tab the lump again and ask 
for vhMt thry wanted, ioalcad of going about pawning the potatf. 1 
nppoae they bad foi^olt«a aboot it.' 

■ 'PooeDte,' a aorry fellow^ literally beggar. 

• ' Che d penso io ' is a saying erer in the mouth of a Boman. 
WhaloTBr yon may be giring dic«tion« abont, thoy always atop yon 
with 'LaMi Far a me, che ci penso io' (' Leave it to me 1 I'll manage it.'} 

• 'Tre ore di nott«' means three hours aftw the erenina Are. If 
it tnt summer-time lliia woald be about 11 f.u. A subject of Iht 'Oran 
Sultan' being supposed to mcaaure time by the Are Maria is not one 
of the least biiarm of traditionary accretions. 

'* > Chincaglieria,' all kinds of amall articles of melal-vock. 

" ' FrHrodo.' As I brtd never heard the word before, I was yery 
particular in making the narrator repeat it, to Lake it down. She 
described it as a horn or trumpet, but I cannot meet with Ihs word in 
any dittionaty. 

[The introdnction into this story of the dog to be appeased 
with a sop, and the hydm to be slain, no trace of either occurring 
in * Aladdin's I^amp,' ia noticeable; the incident of theunjewelled 
window loses its point, probably through want of memory. The 
transporting the palace into the middle of the sea is a novel 
introduction ; but tbe most remarkable change is in the mode of 
compassing the death of the magician. This episode as here 
described enters into a vast number of tales. It occurs in a 
Hungarian one I have in MS. : — A king directs in dying that his 
three sons ahall go out to Icam experience by adventure before 
ihey succeed to the throne. The first two nights of the journey 
the two elder brothers keep watch in turn, while the others sleep, 
and each kills a dragon. The third night, latvin (Stephen), the 
youngest, keeps watch, and is enticed away by the cries for help 
of a frog, which be deliverB, but when he comes back the watch- 
fire is oat. lie has now to wander in search of fresh fire ; he sees 
a spark in the distance and makes for it ; by the way he meets 
Dame Midnight,' who tells liim the fire is a week's journey off", 
so be binds her to a trte. and the sime with ' The Lady Dawn,* 
80 liiat it might not bo day before his return. In a week ha 
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reaches tbe Sre, but three ^ante g;uard it, who are laying HJege to 
a vAr {fortress) to obtain poBsesaion of three beautiful nwdena, 
whom they destined to be the bridea of llie King of the Dwarfs 
and of the very two dragona hia brothers had kiUed. But before 
they give him of their fire they say he muat help them in the 
eiege. He, however, klUa them by stratagem, and makes hia 
way into the pnucesaes' sleeping apartment, takes three pledgee 
of his having been there, and returns to hia brothers. They con- 
tinue their wanderings till they come lo an inn where the three 
princeeses and the king their father have establi»hed themselves 
in disguise, and make all who pass that way tell tlie tale of their 
adventures b£ a menus of discovering who it was delivered them 
from the giauts. Theprincesmake themselves known, and the kdug 
bestows his daughtera on them. As they drive home with their 
bridea, they poas the Dwarf-King in a ditch by the roadside, who 
implorea them lo deliver him. The two elder brothers take no 
notice. Istviin atfips and helps him out. The dwarf with his saper- 
natunU etrongth thrustB Istv4n back into the ditch, and drives off 
with hia bride. Istvdn sets out. to search after and recover her; 
he meets the frog he delivered, who gives him supernatural aid, 
and leads him through heroic adventures in which he does service 
lo other jwraons and animals, who in turn assist him by directing 
him to the palace of the Dwarf-King Here exactly the same 
scene occurs between Istvdn and his bride as between Cajusse and 
the sultan's daughter, and they lay the same plan. But the 
Dwarf-King is more astute than the magician, and he at first 
tella her that his life's safety lies in hia sceptre, on which she 
makes him give her the sceptre, ' that ahe may take care of it,' 
in reality intending to give it up to Istviln. When he seea her so 
anxious for hia safety, he tella her it ia not in the aceptre, but he 
does not yet tell the truth ; he next says it is in the royal mantle, 
and then in the crown (incidents proper to the version of Hun- 
gary, which seta BO great store by the royal crown and mantle). 
Ultimately he confides that it resides in a golden cockcliafer, 
inside a golden cock, inside a golden slieep, inmde a golden stag, 
in Ihe ninety-ninth »:\g(t (island). She communicBtes all thiato 
Istvin. He overcomea the above-niuned seriea of golden animals 
by the fud of the animals he lately a8siat«d, and thus recovers his 
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All these mcidents (Bomevrbat difierently workeal in), occur in 
the Norae tale of ' The Giant who had no Heart in His Body,' 
and in the Rusaian ' Eoschei the Deathless,' and in raeny others. 

I have other of the' Arabian Night' stories, told with the 
local colouring of characters and incidents proper to the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome ; particularly various veraionB of ' The Forty 
Thieves,' leading to a number of Brigand stories, for which 
I have not space left in this volume.] 
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JVaEN JESUS CHRIST WANDERED ON EARTH. 
1 
Onk day the Madonna was carrying the Bambino through 
a lupin-field, and the stalks of the lupins rustled so, that 
she thought it was a robber coming to kill the Santo Bam- 
bino.' She turned, and sent a malediction over the lupin- 
field, and immediately the lupins all withered away and 
fell flat and dry on the ground, so that she could see there 
was no one hidden there. When she saw there was no one 
bidden there, she sent a benediction over the lupia-tield, 
and the lupins ail stood up straight again, fair and 
fioorishing, and with tenfold greater produce than they 
had at the first, 



Onb day when Jesus Christ was grown up, and went 
about preaching. He came to a certain village and knocked 
at the first door, and eaid, 'Give me a lodging.'* But the 
master of the house shut the door in his face, saying. 
' Here is nothing for you.' He came to the neit house, 
and received the same answer; and the next, and the 
next, no one in all the village would take Him in. 
Weary and footsore, He came to the cottage of a poor 
little old woman, who lived all alone on the outskirts, 
and knocked there. 'Who is there?'* asked the old 
woman. ' The Master with the Apostles,' answered Jesus 
Christ. The old woman opened the door, and let them 
all in, 'Have you no tire? 'asked Jesus Christ. 'No 
fire have I,' answered the old woman. Then Jesus Christ 
bleased the hearth, and there came a pile of wood on it. 
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and a fire was soon made. * Have you nothing to give us 
to eat?' asked Jesus Christ. ' NotMng worth offering 
you,' answered the old woman ; ' here is a little fish ' (it 
was a little fish, that, not so long as my hand) 'and 
some crusts of bread, which they gave me at the eating- 
shop in charity just now, and that's all I have;' and she 
set both on the table. ' Have you no wine ? ' again asked 
Jesus Christ. ' Only this flask of wine and water tbey 
gave me there, too ; ' and she set it before Him. 

Then Jesus Christ blessed all the things, and handed 
them round the table, and they all dined off them, and at 
the end there remained just the same as at the beginning. 
When they had fiaiahed, He said to the old woman, ' This 
fire, with the bread, aud the fish, and the wine, will always 
remain to you, and never diminish as long as you live. 
And now follow Me a little way.' 

The Master went on before with Hie Apostlee, and the 
old woman followed after, a Utile way behind. And be- 
hold, as they walked along, all the houses of that inhospi- 
table village fell down one after the other, and all the 
inhabitants were burled under them. Only the cottage 
of the old woman waa left standing. When the judgment 
was complete, Jesus Christ said to her, ' Now, return 
home.' ' 

As she turned to go, St. Peter said to her, 'Ask for the 
salvation of your soul.' And she went and asked it of 
Jesus Christ, and He replied, ' Let it be granted you I ' 



One day as Hfe was going into the Temple, He saw 
two men quarrelling before the door: a young man and 
an old man. The young man wanted to go in first, and 
the old man was vindicating the honour of his grey 
liairs. 

' What is the matter ? ' asked Jesus Christ ; and they 
showed Him wherefore they strove. 
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Jesus Christ said to the yoimg man, * If you are <k— 
eirom to go in first, yon must accept the state to whit^h 
honour belongs,' and He touched him, and he became an 
old man, bowed in gait, feeble, and grey-haired, while 
to the old man He gave the compeosation for the insult 
he had received, hy investing him with the youth of the 
other. 

4 

Is the days when Jesua Christ roamed the earth, He 
found Himself one day with His disciples in the Cam- 
pagna, far from anything like home. The only shelter in 
sight was a cottage of wretched aspect. Jesus Christ 
knocked at the door. 

' Who is there ? ' said a tremulous voice from within. 

' The Master with the disciples,' answered Jesus 
Christ. The man didn't know what He meant ; neverthe- 
less, the tone was too gentle to inspire fear, so he optmed, 
and let them all in. 

' Have you no fire to give us ? ' asked Jesus Christ. 

' Fm only a poor be^ar. I never have any fire,' said 
the man. 

' But these poor things,' said Jesus Christ, ■ are stiflF 
with cold and weariness ; they must have a fire.' 

Then Jesus Christ stood on the hearth, and blessed if, 
and there came a great blazing fire of heaped-up wood. 
When the beggar saw it, he fell on his knees in astonish- 
ment. 

' Have you no food to set before us ? ' asked Jesua 
Christ. 

' I have one loaf of Indian com,' which is at your ser- 
vice,' HDSwered tlie beggar. 

'One loaf is not enough,' answered Jesus Christ; 
' have yon nothing else at all ?' 

* Nothing at all aliout the place that can Iw eat^n,' 
ROswereil the Iwggar. ' Leastwise, I have one ewe, which 
r Kmrice.' 
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' That will do,' auBwered Jesiis Christ ; aad he sent 
St. Peter to help the msD to prepare it for dressiog. 

' Here Ib the mutton,' said the beggar ; ' but I cannot 
cook it, because I have no lard.' * 

' Look 1 ' said Jesus Christ. 

The beggar looked on the hearth, and saw everything 
that was necessary ready for nse. 

' Now, theo, bring the wine and the bread,' said JesuB 
Christ, when the meat was nearly ready. 

' There is the only loaf I have,' said the beggar, sotting 
the polenta loaf on the table ; ' but, as for wine, I never 
see such a thing.' 

' Is there none in the cellar ?' asked Jesus Christ. 

' In the cellar are only a dozen empty old broken wine- 
jars that have been there these hundred years ; they are 
well covered with mould.' Jesus Christ told St. Peter to 
go down and see, and when he went down with the b^gar, 
there was a whole ovenful of fresh-baked bread boiling 
hot,' and beyond, in the cellar, the jars, instead of being 
hroken and musty, were all standing whole and upright, 
iind Blled with excellent wine. 

' See how yoii told us falsely,' said St. Peter, to tease 
him. 

' Upon my word, it was even as I said, before you 
came.' 

' Then it is the Master who baa done these wonderful 
things,' answered St. Peter. ' Praise Him I ' 

Now the meat was cooked and ready, and they all sat 
down to table ; but Jesus Christ took a bowl and placed it 
in the midst of the table and said, ' Let all the bones be 
put into this bowl ;' and when they had finished he took 
the bones and threw them out of tlie window, and said, 
' Behold, 1 give you an hundred for one.' After that they 
all laid them down and slept. 

In the morning when they oi)ened the door to go, be- 
hold there wore an btmdred sheep' grazing before the door. 
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* These sheep are yours,' said Jesua Christ; 'moreover, 
as long as you live, neither the bread in tlie oven nor the 
wine in the cellar shall fail ; ' and He passed out and the 
disciples after Uim. 

But St. Teter remained behind, and gaid to the man 
who bad entertained them, 'The Master has rewarded 
yoit genexouslj, but He has one greater gift yet which He 
will give you if you ask Him,' 

' What is it ? tell me wluit in it ? " said the beggar, 

'The salvation of your soul,' answered S. Pet«r. 

' Signore I Signore I add to all Thou hast given this 
further, the salvation of my ^oul,' cried the man. 

* Let it be granted thee," * answered the Lord, and 
passed un His way, 

5 

Another day Jesus Christ and His disciples dined at a 
tavern.* 

' What's to pay ? ' said Jesus Christ, when they had 
finished their meal. 

' Nothing at all,' answered the host. 

But the host had a little hunchback son, who said to 
him, ' I know some have foimd it answer to give these 
people food instead of making them pay for it ; but sup- 
pose they forget to give us anything, we shall be worse off 
than if we had been paid in the regular way. I will tell 
you what I'll do now, so as to have a hold over them. Til 
take one of our silver spoons and put it in the bag that 
one of them carries, and accuse lliem of stealing it." 

Now yt. Peter was a great eat#r, and when anything 
was left over from a good meal he was wont to put it by 
in a bag against a day wlien ttiey had nothing. Into this 
l>ag therefore the hunchback put the silver spoon. 

When they had gone on a little way the young 
hunchback ran after them and said to Jesus Christ, — 

' Signore ! one of these with you has stolen a spoon 
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' You are mistaken, friend ; there is not one of them 
who would do such a thing.' 

* Yes,' persevered the hunchback ; * it is ih/jJt one who 
took it,' and he pointed to St. Peter. 

'Ill' said St. Peter, getting very angry. * How dare 
you to say such a thing of me I ' 

But Jesus Christ made him a sign that he should keep 
silence. 

* We will go back to your house and help you to look 
for what you have lost, for that none of us have taken the 
spoon is most certain,' He said ; and He went back with 
the hunchback. 

* There is nowhere to search,' answered the hunchback, 
* but in that man's bag ; I know it is there, because I saw 
him take it.' 

* Then there's my bag inside out,' said St. Peter, as he 
cast the contents upon the floor. Of course the silver 
spoon fell clattering upon the bricks. 

* There I ' said the himchback, insolently. * Didn't I 
tell you it was there ? You said it wasn't I ' 

St. Peter was so angry he could not trust himself to 
speak ; but Jesus Christ answered for him : 

' Nay, I said not it was not there, but that none of 
these had taken it. And now we will see who it was put it 
there.' With that He motioned to them all to stand back, 
while He, standing in the midst and raising his eyes to 
Heaven, said solemnly, 

* Let whoso put it in the bag be turned to stone I ' 
Even as He spoke the hunchback was turned into stone. 



There was another tavern, however, where the host was 
a different sort of man, and not only 8aid he would take 
nothing when Jesus Christ and His disciples dined there, 
but really would never take anything ; nor was it that by 
any miracle he had received advantages of another sort. 
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but out of the respect and affecfJon he hore the Master he 
dwined himself sufficiently paid hy the honour of being 
allowed to miniiiter to Him. 

One day when Jesus Christ and His disciples were going 
away on a journey, St. Peter went to this host and said, 
■You have been very liberal to us all this time: if you were 
to ask for some gift, now, you would be sure to get it.' 

' I don't know that there ia anything that I want,' said 
the boat, *I liave a thriving trade, which you see not 
only supplies all my wants, but leaves me the means of 
being liberal also ; 1 have no wife to provide for, and no 
children to leave an inheritance to : bo what should I ask 
for ? There is one thing, to be sure, I should like. My 
only amusement is playing at cards : if He would give me 
the (acuity of always winning, I should like that; it isn't 
that I care fnr what ono wina, it is that it is nice to win. 
Do you think I might ask tkatf* 

' I don't know,' said St. Peter, graveJy. ' Still you 
might ask ; He is very kind.' 

The host did ask, and Jesus Christ granted his desire. 
When St. Peter saw how easily He granted it, he said, ' If 
I were you, I should ask something more.' 

' r really don't know what else I have to ask,' replied 
the host, * unless it be that I have a tig-tree which bears 
excellent figs, but I never can get one of them for myself; 
they are always stolen before I get them. I wish He woidd 
order that whoever goes np to steal them might get stuck 
to the tree till I tell him he may come down.' 

' Well,' said St. Peter, * it is an odd sort of thing to ask, 
but you miglit try ; He is very kind.' 

The host did ask, and Jesus Christ granted his request. 
When St. Peter saw that He granted it so easily, he said, 
' If I were you I should ask something more." 

'Do you really tlvink I might?' answered the host, 
'There is one thing I have wante<l to ask all along, only I 

n't dure. But you encoiirage me, and He seems to take 
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a pleasure in giving. I have always had a great wish to 
live four hundred years.' 

' That is certainly a great deal to ask,' said St. Peter, 
* but you might try ; He is very kind.' 

The host did ask, and Jesus Christ granted his petition, 
and then went His way with His disciples. St. Peter re- 
mained last, and said to the host, * Now run after him, and 
ask for the salvation of your soul.' (' St. Peter always told 
them all to ask that,' added the narrator in a confidential 
tone.) 

' Oh, I can't ask anything more, I have asked so mucli,' 
said the host. 

* But that is just the best thing of all, and what He 
grants the most willingly,' insisted St. Peter. * Really ? ' 
said the host ; and he ran after Jesus Christ, and said, 
' Lord I who hast so largely shown me Thy bounty, grant 
me further the salvation of my soid.' 

* Let it be granted I ' said Jesus Christ ; and continued 
His journey. 

All the things the host had asked he received, and life* 
passed away very pleasantly, but still even four hundred 
years come to an end at last, and with the end of it came 
Death. 

'WTiat! is that you, Mrs. Death,*^ come already? ' said 
the host. 

' Why, it's time I should come, I think ; it's not often 
!• leave people in peace for four himdred years.' 

* All right, but don't be in a hurry. I have sucli a 
fancy for the figs of that fig-tree of mine there. I wish 
you would just have the kindness to go up and pluck a 
good provision of them to take with me, and by that time 
I'll be ready to go with you.' 

'I've no objection to oblige you so far,' said oNIrs. 
Death ; * only you must mind and be quite ready by the 
time I do come back.' 

* Never fear,' said the host ; and Mrs. Death climbed up 
the fig-tree. 
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'Now stick there!' said the host, and for all Ler 
struggling Mrs. Death could by no means extricate fierself 
any more. 

' I can't stay liere, so take off your Hpell ; I have ray 
business to attend to,' said slie. 

'So have I,' answered the host ; * and if you want to 
go about your business, you must promise me, on your 
honour, you will leave me to attend to mine.' 

* I can't do it, my man ! What are you asking ? It's 
more than my place is worth. Every man alive has to 
pass through my hands. I can't let any of them off.' 

'Well, at all events, leave me alone another four 
hundred years, and then 111 come with you. If you'll 
promise that. Til let you out of the fig-tree.' 

' I don't mind another four hundred years, if you so 
particularly wish for them ; but mifld you give me your 
word of honour you come then, without giving me all this 
I trouble again.' 

'Vest and here's my hand upon it,' said the host, as he 
f handed Mrs. Death down from the fig-tree. 

And so he went on to live another four hundred years. 
I (* For you know in those times men lived to a very great 
I age,' was the running gloss of the narrator.) 

The efod of the second four hundred years came too, 
I and then Mrs, Death appeared again. ' Remember your 
1 promise,' she said, ' and don't try any trick on me this 
I time.' 

' Oh, yes ! r always keep my word,' said the Iiost, and 
I without more ado he went along with her. 

As she was carrying him up to Paradise, they passed 
I the way which led down to Uell, and at the opening sat 
I the Devil, recei\*ing souls whioh his ministers brought to 
f him from all parts. He was marshalling them into 
I ranks, and ticketing them ready to send off in batfUes to 
I the distinct place for oaoh, 

' I'ou seem to have got plenty of souls there, Mr. 
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Devil,' said the host. ' Suppose we sit down and play for 
them ? ' 

' I've no objection,' said the Devil. ' Your soul against 
one of these. If I win, you go with them ; if you win, one 
of them goes with you.' 

' That's it,' said the host, and picking out a nice-look- 
ing soul, he set him for the Devil's stake. 

Of course the host won, and the nice-looking soul was 
passed roimd to his side of the table. 

' Shall we have another game ? ' said the host, quite 
cock-a-hoop. 

The Devil hesitated for a moment, but finally he 
yielded. The host picked out a soul that took his fancy, 
for the Devil's stake, and they sat down to play again, 
with the same result. 

So they went on and on till the host had won fifteen 
thousand souls of the Devil. ' Come,' said Death when 
they had got as far as this, ' I really *can't wait any 
longer. I never had to do with anyone who took up so 
mucli time as you. Come along I ' 

So the host bowed excuses to the Devil for having had 
all the luck, and went cheerfully the way Mrs. Death 
led, with all his fifteen thousand souls behind him. Thus 
they arrived at the gate of Paradise. There wasn't so 
much business going on there as at the other place, and 
they had to ring before anyone appeared to open the door. 

* Who's there?' said St. Peter. 

* He of the four hundred years ! ' 

* And what is all that rabble behind ? ' asked St. Peter. 
' Souls that I have won of the Devil for Paradise,* 

answered the host. 

* Oh, that won't do at all, here I ' said St. Peter. 

' Be kind enough to carry the message up to yoiu: 
Master,' responded the host. 

St. Peter went up to Jesus Christ. * Here is he to 
whom you gave four hundred years of life,' he said ; 
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*aiid he has brought fifteen thousand other 80u]s, Avha 
have no title at all to Paradise, with Mm.' 

' Tell him he may come in himself," said Jesua Christ, 
' but he has nothing to do to meddle with the others.' 

'Tell Him to be pleased to remember that when He 

came to my eating-shop I never made any difficulty how 

many soever He brought with Him, and if He had brought 

11 army I should have said nothing,* answered the host; 

and St. Peter took up that message too. 

' That is true I that is right I ' answered Jesus Christ. 
* Let them all in 1 let them all in I ' 

7 
PRET OLZrO." 

Week Jesus Christ was on earth. He lodged one night at 
I a, priest's house, and when He went away in the morning 
, He offered to give His host, in reward for his hospitality, 

whatever he asked. What Pret' Olivo (for that was Ma 
I host's name) asked for was that he should live a hundred 
I years, and that when Death came to fetch him he should 

be able to give her what orders he pleased, and that she 

must obey him. 

* Let it be granted I' said Jesus Christ, 

A hundred years passed away, and then, one morning 
u-Iy, Deatli came. 
'Pret' Olivo! Pret Oiivo I ' cried Death, 'are you 
I ready? I'm come for yuti at last,' 

* Let me say my mass first," said Pret' Olivo ; * that's all,' 
' Veil, I don't mind that,' answered Death ; ' only 

mind it isn't a long one, because Fve got so many people 
to fetch to-day.' 

* A mass is a mass,' answered Pret' Olivo ; * it will be 
I neither longer nor shorter.' 

As he went oul, however, be told his servant to heap 
^ up a lot of wood on the hearth and set fire to it. Death 
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went to sit down on a bench in the far comer of the"" 
chimney, and by-and-by the wood blazed up and she 
couldn't get away any more. In vain she called to the 
servant to come and moderate the fire. ' Master told me 
to heap it up, not to moderate it,' answered the servant ; 
and so there was no help. Death continued calling in 
desperation, and nobody came. It was impossible with 
her dry bones to pass the blaze, so there she had to stay. 

' Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! what can I do ? ' she kept saying ; 
' all this time everybody is stopped dying ! Pret' Olivo ! 
Pret' Olivo I come here.' 

At last Pret' Olivo came in. 

* What do you mean by keeping me here like this ? ' 
said Death ; ' I told you I had so much to do.' 

*0h, you want to go, do you?' said Pret' Olivo, 
quietly. 

' Of course I do. Tell some one to clear away those 
burning logs, and let me out.' 

' Will you promise me to leave me alone for another 
hundred years if I do ? ' 

' Yes, yes ; anything you like. I shall be very glad to 
keep away from this place for a hundred years.' 

Then he let her go, and she set oflF running with those 
long thin legs of hers. 

The second hundred years came to an end. 

' Are you ready, Pret' Olivo ? ' said Death one morning, 
putting her head in at the door. 

'Pretty nearly,' answered Pret' Olivo. 'Meantime, 
just take that basket, and gather me a couple of figs to 
eat before I go.' 

As she went away he said, ' Stick to the tree ' (but not 
so that she could hear it) ; for you remember he had 
power given him to make her do what he liked. She had 
therefore to stick to the tree. 

' Well, Lady Death, are you never going to bring thos^ 
figs ? ' cried Pret' Olivo after a time. 
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' How can I bring them, when you know I can't, get 
down &om this tree? Instead uf making game of me, 
come and take me down.' 

' Will yon leave me alone another hundred vears if I 
do?' 

* Yes, yes ; anytliing you like. Only make haste and 
let me go/ 

The third hundred years came to an end, and Death 
appeared agaiu, ' Are you rpady this time, Pret' Olive ? ' 
she cried out as she approached. 

'Yes, this lime ill come with you,' answered Pret' 
Olivo. Then he vested himself in the Church vestments, 
and put a cope on, and took a pack of cards in bis band, 
and said to Death, ' Now take me to the gate of Hell, for 
I want to play a game of cards with the Devil." 

' Nonsense ! ' answered Dejith. ' I'm not going to 
waste my time like that. I've got orders to take you to 
Paradise, and to Paradise you must go.' 

' You know you've got orders to obey whatever I tell 
you,' answered Pret" Olivo ; and Death knew that was true, 
BO she lost no more time in disputing, but took him all 
the way round by the gate of Hell. 

At the gate of Hell they knocked. 

' Who's there ? ' said the Devil. 

'Pret' Olivo,' replied Death. 

' Out with you, uglj priest I ' said the Devil. ' I'm 
surprised at you, Death, making game of me like tiiat; 
you know that's not the sort of ware for my market." " 

' Silence, and open the door, ugly Pluto I " I'm not 
come to Btay. I only want to have a game of canls with 
you. Here's my soul for stake on my side, against the 
last comer on your side,' interposed Pret' Olivo. 

Pret' Olivo won the game, and hung the soul on to his 
cope. 

' We must have another game,' said the Devil. 

' With all my heart 1 ' replied Pret' Olivo ; and he won 
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another soul. Another and another he won, and hia cope 
was covered all over with the souls clinging to it. 

Meantime, Death thouglit it was going on rather too 
long, so she looked through the keyhole, and, finding they 
were just beginning another game, she cried out loudly ; 

' It's no use playing any more, for I'm not going to be 
botheretl to carry all those souls all the way up to Heaven 
— a likely matter, indeed I' 

BuL Pret' Olivo went on playing without taking any 
notice of her ; and he hung them on to his beretta, till 
at last you could hardly see him at all for the numlier of 
Bouls he had clinging to him. There was no place for 
any more, so at last he stopped playing. 

' I'm not going to take all those other souls,' said 
Death when he came out ; ' I've only got orders to take 
you.' 

' Then take me,' answered Pret' Olivo. 

Death saw that the souls were all hung on so that she 
could not. take him without taking all the reat ; so away 
she went with the lot of them, without diaputing any 

At last they arrived at the Gate of Paradise. St. 
Peter opened the door when they knocked ; but when he 
saw who was there he shut the door again. 

' Jkfake haste 1 ' said Death ; ' I've no time to waste.' 

' Why did you waste your time in bringing up souls 
that were not properly consigned to you ? ' answered St. 
Peter. 

' It wasn't I brought them, it was Pret' Olivo. And 
your Master charged me I was to do whatever he told 



'My Master I Oh, then, Fm out of it,' said St. 
Peter. ' Only wait a minute, while I just go and ask Him 
whether it is so.' St. Peter ran to ask ; and receiving an 
aSirmative answer, came back and opened the gate, and 
they all got in. 
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nOMlSE QUO VADIS. 

' Yon know, of courae, about St. Pef«r, when they put 

[ him in the prisons here; he found a way of escaping 

through the " catiicomboli," and just as ho had got out 

into the open road again he met Jesus Christ coming 

towards him carrying His cross. And St. Pef«r asked Him 

what he was doing going into the " catacomboli." But Jesua 

I Christ answered, " I am not going into the ' catacomboli ' 

I to stay; I am going back by the way you came to be 

I crucified over again, since you refuse to die for the Hock." 

I Then St. Peter turned and went all the way back, and was 

I cmcified with his head downwards, for he said he was not 

I worthy to die in the same way as his Master.' 

[Counterparfca o£ theae stories abound in the collccttons of all 
I countries; in the Norse, and Gaelic, and Russian, more of the 
I jngan element seems to sticlc to Uiem. In Grimm's are Bome 
I with both much auci little of it. From Tirol I have given two, 
[ which are literally £ree from it, in 'Household Stories from the 
I Land of llofer ; ' and I Lave one or two picked up for me by a 
r friend in Brittany, of which the some may be said. On the 
t olher band, we meet them again ui another form in tiiat large 
I gronp of strange compouuds, of which * II Re Moro,' p. 97, &c., 
are the Konian ropresentativea, and ' Marierkind," pp. 7-12, 
' Grimm Kinder imd Hausmiihrcben,' ed, 1870, the link between 
I lliem. In the minds of the lionion narrators, however, I am 
' quilu dear no sucli eonue^cion exists. See also p. 207 infra. 

One of the quaintest legends of this claes is given in Scheible*a 
' Schsttjahr.' It is meant for a charm to drive avray wolves.J 
■Lord Jemt Christ nod St. Peter ■-F'nt in llie morning; oat. 
Ai our lady wentoo before she mid (tutuing about), 
" Ab, dcHLr Lord '. vliiiher mia«t we go in ^ad out ? 
We mutt over hill »nd dale (rouadabout). 
Ms; Qod gmird the while mj floclc (d^Tout). 
Let not St. pFtot go hi> imya •ithoiit ; 
Sut take tbem sjiil lock up the wild dogs' * snout, 
Tbitt liie; DO iMue of Uiem ell may flout." ' 

• 'flolihund,' I BuppoBo, is uwd for wild dog. 
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' The Holy Bube. 

* • Dato mi no po' d'sUopo ; " lit., Oive in 

— a humble mode of expression. 

* ' (Jlii *?' ('Who's there'); but tha humour ot the eipreesion here 
lies in iIb heing iho inviiriable Roman custom to sing out ■ Ciii h ? ' ftnd 
vait (ill 'Amici ! ' is aDswered, befon any door is opened. 

" Comp, wilh Legend of the MarmolRU in 'Household Stories fiom 
the Innd of Hofor." 

> ' Un pagQotto di polenta' was the erpressjon used, meaning a great 
cOBTfe loaf of Indian corn. The Romnu poor liaTe much the Mime con- 
tempt for inferior bread tbat ire meet iritb in ibe same class nt home, none 
eat ' Becoads ' irho can possibly avoid it ; but the pognotta di polenta is 
only eaten bj the poorest peasants. 

* ' Strutto,' laid, entera into the composiUon of almost prer; Roman 
popular dish. 

' ' Che botlivH,' canslMitly applied in Roman parlance to solids as veil 
u liquids. 

■ The norrator rnisan ndmimble reciter, and asshe uttered this 'Vi sin 
coneessd,' in a solumn and mnjestic manner, she raiBed her hand nnd made 
the sign of ibe croas with n npid and facile gesture, just as she might have 
seen the Pope do ni hn drove ihwugli KoBl^ 

■ ' Trattoria,' can only be translalod by ' tayem." but unfortunately the 
English word represeDts quite a diAerent idea from the Roman, ' Tarem ' 
suggests noise and riot, but a ' trattoria ' is a place where a poor Romao 
will take his family to dine quietly with him on a festa as a treat. 

" ' Death,' being feminine in Italian, has to be persunifled as a woman. 
The lame occurs in a Spanish coniiterpnrt of this story which I hare given 
under the title of ■ Starring John the Doctor ' in ' Patraiia*.' The Spanish 
CDunTerport of tlie rest of the story will bo (iiund in ' Where one can dino 
two can dine ' (' Un ConTidado invida a clento ') in the same series. 

" ' Oiire the priest.' ' When we were children,' said the nuirator, ' my 
father used Xn tell us tmch a lot of Blorios of an evening, but of them all 
the two Wf used to ask for most, again and again, and the only two I re- 
member, were " Mi hatto," and "'Pret' Olivo." Do you know "Mi bulto"f 
We used to shudder nt it, snd yet we used to ask for it.' I incautiously 
admitted I did know it, instead of acquiring s fresh ^ersiun. ' Then 
here is " Pret' Oliro," 1 dun'l suppose I was more than Boven then, 
Mid now I am thinj-flfe, and I hH»c never heard it since, but I'll make 
the best I can of it. Of course it is not a tme story ; wakuBW tJiatilcoWrfii't 
be true, as anyone con see ; but it used to interest us children.' 
" ' Varne brutto preic \ Qucata uon e loba per me,' 

■■ ' Brolto Platone I ' The tntditioQul iipplication of the name will not 
bare escaped the Kader, ; 
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What 1 Never heard of I'ietro BailUardo 1 Surely you 
must, if you ever lieard anytliiog at all. Why, every- 
body knows about Pietro Bailliardo I Why, he was here 
and there and everywhere in Rome ; and turned every- 
body's head, and they have his books now, that they took 
away from him, locked up in the Holy Office." 

I'ietro BailUardo was a scholar hoy, and went to school 
like other boys. One day he found at a bookstatl a book 
of divination ; * with thia he waa able to do whatever he 
would, and wherever he was, there the Devil was in com- 
mand. 

He fell in love with a girl, and she would have nothing 
to do with him ; and one day afterwards they found her 
on Mont Cavallo with a great fire burninu; round her, and 
everyone who passed bad to stir the fire whether he would 
or not. 

Whatever he wanted he ordered to come and it came 
to him, and nobody could resist him. 

As to putting him in prison it was no manner of use. 
One day when they had put him in prison he took a piece 
of charcoal and drew a boat on the white prison wall, then 
he jumped into it, and said to aU the other prisoners, ' Get 
in too,' and they got in, and he rowed away, and neict 
morning they were all loose about Rome, But there was 
au old man asleep in a comer of the prison, and the 
guards came to him and said, ' Where aro all the prisoners 
gone?' And he told them about Pietro BailUardo draw- 
ing the l)oat on the prison wall with the charcoal and 
their all getting away in it. ' And why didn't you go 
too ? ' asked the guards. ' Because I was asleep so com- 
fortably 1 did not want to move,' said he. {'But then, how 
did he Bee it all unless Pietro Bailliardo Lad him put under 
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a Bpell on purpose that lie might tell the authorities how 
he had de6e<l them ?' added the narrator.) 

Another time apiin they Mhiit him up in prison, and 
the nest morning when they came to look for him they 
found nothing but an ass's head in his place, which he 
had left there just to ahow his contempt for them. 

One day a zealous friar met him and warned him to 
repent. 'What have I to repent of?' said he. 'I 
can liear mass better than you, for I can hear masa in 
three places at once.' Then he went away and made the 
Devil take him to Constantinople and Paris to hear masa 
at each while all at one and the same time he was hearing 
one at Rome too 1 Then he came and told the friar what 
a grand thing he had done. But the friar told him it was 
worse than not hearing mass at all to attempt to use 
diabolical art* in that way. 

After that one day he was going up past the church of 
SS. John and Paul * when the Devil met him. 

' Now,' said the Devil, 'you have had your swing long 
enough ; I have come to fetch you ! ' 

^V^len Pietro Bailliardo, who had set all the world at 
defiance all his life, saw the Devil and heard him say he 
had come to fetch him, he was seized with such terror that 
he Ijegan to repent, and ran inside the church. The Devil 
durst not follow him thither, but waited outside thinking 
he would soon be turned ont. 

But Pietro Bailliardo took up a great stone and went 
and kneeled down before the crucifix and smote his bare 
breast with the big stone, saying tJie while, ' Behold I 
merciful Lord, I beat my breast with this stone till Thou 
bow Thy head in token that Thou forgive me.' 

And he went on lieating hia breast till the blood ran 
down, and at last our Lord had compassion on him and 
bowed His head from the cross to him, and he died there. 
So the Devil did not get him. 
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' You have told me so many stories, why have you never 
told me anything about Pietro Bnilliardo — don't you know 
about him ? ' 

' Of course I know about him. Wio in Rome doesn't 
know about him ? but I can't remember it all. I know he 
had the book of divination, and could make the Devil do 
whatever he chose by its means. And then one day, I 
don't remember by what circumBtance, he was led to do 
penance ; but he would do it in hia own way, not in the 
right way, and he made a vow to the Madonna that he 
would pay a visit to some shrine in Rome and to S. 
Giaoomo di Gralizia," and to the Santa Caaa di Loreto 
all in the same night. As deviU can fly through the air 
at a wonderful pace he called upon a devil by his divining 
book and told him wliat he Wanted ; tlien he got on the 
back of the devil and rode away through the air and 
actually visited all three in one night. 

' But that sort of penance was no penance at all. After 
that he did penance in right earnest at some church, I for- 
get which.' 

* Was it SS. John and Paul ? ' I asked. 

* Yea, to be siire ; S9. John and Paul. And you knew 
it all the time, and yet have been asking me 1' 
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* Do you want to know about Pietro Eailliardo too ? ' 
said the old man who had given mo No. 2 of San Giovanni 
Boeea tCuro. ' Oh, yes ; I did know a deal about him- 
Thia is what I can remember. 

'Pietro Bailliardo had a bond ° with the Devil, by 
which he was as rich as he could be, and had whatever 
he wanted ; bat the day came when the compact came 
to an end, and Pietro Bailliardo quailed as tliat day ap- 
proached, for lie knew that after that time the Devil could 
take him and he cmilrl not retist. 
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' Before noon on that day, therefore, he set out to go 
to St. Paul's.' 

' To SS. John and Paul ? ' asked I, full of the former 
veraiouB. 

' No, no I to the great St. Paul's outsiile the walls, 
where the monks of St. Benedict are ; and he waited there 
all day, for before the time was out the Devil couldn't take 
him. At last evening came ou, and the chierico ^ wanted 
to shut the church up ; so he told Pietro Bailliardo be must 
go, and showed him to the door. But when he came to 
the door, he found the Devil there waiting for him dressed 
like a paino." When he saw that, no power of the 
chierico could make him go ; so the chierico was obliged to 
call the Father Abbot. 

'To the Father Abbot Pietro Bailliardo told his whole 
story, and the Father Abbot said, " If that is so, come 
with me to the InquiBition, and tell your story there and 
receive absolution," Then he sent for a carriage, and said 
to the driver, " Be of good heart, for I have many relics 
of saints with me, and whatever strange thing you may 
see or hear by the way, have no fear, it shall not harm you." 

' The Devil saw all this, and was in a great fury, for 
he has no power to alter future events, and so lie couldn't 
help Pietro Bailliardo going into the church for sanctuary 
before the time was up. He got a number of devile 
together, therefore, and made unearthly and terrible 
noises all the way. But the driver had contidence in the 
word of the Abbot, and drove on without heeding. Only 
when they got to tie bridge of 8t. Angelo the noise was bo 
tremendous he got ([uite bewildered ; moreover the bridge 
heaved and rocked a» though it were going to break in 
twain. 

'"Fear nothing, fear nothing 1 Nothing will harm 
you," said the Father Abbot ; and tlio driver, having con- 
tidence in his words, drove on without heeding, and they 
arrived safely at the Palace of the Iniiuisttion. 
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'The Father Abbot now delivered Pietro Bailliardo 
over to the Penitentiary, to whom, moreover, he made 
confession of his terrible crimes, and begged to remain to 
perform his penance and obtain reconciliation with God. 

' But as Pietro Bailliardo had been used to follow his 
own strange ways all his life, he must needs now perform 
his penance too in his own strange way. Therefore he made 
a vow that he would perform such a penance as man never 
pcxformed before ; and this penance was to visit, all in one 
nighty the SS. Crocifisso in the Chapel of the Holy Office, 
S. Giacomo di Galizia, and the sanctuary of Cirollo. All 
in one night ! * 

' Stop 1 S. Giacomo di Galizia I know ; we call it S. 
James of Compostella ; but the sanctuary of Cirollo I I 
never heard of that j where is it ? ' 

' Oh, Cirollo ia all the same as if you said Loreto ; the 
Madonna di Loreto ; it is all one.' 

I appealed to one sitting there who, I knew, had been 
brought up at Loreto. 

'Yes, yea,' she said. 'That is all right; Cirollo is 
just a walk from Loreto. JVot altri when living at 
Loreto often go there, but those who come from far, most 
often don't ; so we have a saying, " Who goes to Loreto 
and not to Cirollo, he sees the mother, but not the son."' 
' It is a saying, and nothing more.' 

' Basia. ! ' interposed the old man, who, like other old 
people, was apt to forget the thread of hia story if inter- 
rupted. ' Basta ! it doesn't matter : they were anyhow 
three places very far apart.'" So Pietro Bailliardo, who 
couldn't get out of his habit of commanding the devils, 
called up a number of them, and said, " Which of all you 
fiends can go the fastest ? " and the devils, accustomed to 
obey him, answered the one before the other, some one way 
some another, each anxious to content him : " I, like light- 
ning," said one ; " I, like the wind," said another ; but " I 
^^J can go as fast as thought," " said another. " Ho I llei 
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You fiend. You, who can travel as fast as thought. 
You come here, and take me to-night to St. James of 
Compoatella, and to the sanctuary of CiroUo, and bring me 
back here to the Chapel of the Holy Office before morning 
breaks." 

' He Bpoke imperiously, and sprang on to the devil'tf 
back, and all was done bo quickly the devil had no time 
for thought or hesitation. 

' Away flew the devil, and Pietro Bailliardo on his 
back, all the way toSt. James of CompoBtella, and, whr-r-r-r 
all the way to the sanctuary of Cirollo, fast, fast as thought. 
Then suddenly the devil stopped midway. An idea had 
struck him. " What had a devil to do with going about 
visiting shrines in this way ; no harm had been done to 
theBacred place ; not a stone had been injured;" why then 
bad they gone tc S. Giacomo ; why were they going to 
CiroUo?" 

' " Tell me, Ser Bailliardo," said he, " on whoso ac- 
count am I sweating like this ? is it for your private 
account, or for my master's ; because I only obey you so 
long ae you command in his name, and how can it serve 
him to be doing pilgrim's work 7 " 

* *' Go on, ugly monster I don't prate," " answered 
Pietio Bailliardo, and gave him at the same time a kick 
in each flank ; and such was his empire over him that the 
devil durst say no more, and completed the strange pil- 
grimage even as be had commanded.'* 

' Thus even in his penitence Pietro Bailliardo had the 
devils subject to him. But after that ho did penance in 
right good earnest, only he chose a strange way of his own 
again. 

' He knelt before the Crucifix in the Chapel of the In- 
(jiiiaition, and he took a great stone and beat his breaat 
with it and said, " Lord, behold my repentance ; I smite 
my bnast thus till Thou forgive me." And when the 
blood flowed down the Lord had compassion on him and 
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bowed Hie bead upon the crosa and said, " I have forgiven 
thee!" 

' After that he died in peace.* 

' TTnifursltaniililj a very eiuggprat^d tradition of tha nbemUioni and 
anal sobmiBBion to the CltuTch oE Abel&rd (Pivtra Al>«lardo in iMlifm), 
Bome uf vtuwe writinga were pabliclj burnt In Rome bf the InqaUitlon in 

* The Offlco of ihs Inquisition behiiid the Colonnade of St Peieta. 

* ' liibro di comandn.' A book of dirinMion. 

' 8c. Jotui and Pftnl. The Chorcti of the Pusiani«taon the Coeliao, 

* I.e. St. Isgo di Compostvlla. 

* 'Scrittn™,* a written compact. 

* 'Chiorieo'ot courso oiwina n dorie. but in common pnrlanco it « le- 
Htred far the boy who, though Uy, wencgn clerical dreag fur the time he in 
•erring BUus. or Httendiug to the church genenlly. In the present ioBtaace 
it would probably be a youth in minor onler*. 

* 'Paino'iiod'piiina ' moftQ one, «bo, according to his or her coodj lion, 
ought to bo dreised in th« nntioniLl alyle, but vho does nflW;l to dress like 
B geDtlenuii or Ud;, 

* ' Chi Ta B Loreto 

E noD ra a CiroUo, 

Vetle ta Mudre 

E non rede il figltuolo.' 
■* I took another opportunitj of asking the one vho vaa bmiliu mtb 
Ij»sto, about Cirollo, and i.he explained iti introduction into the story to 
mHD that he was uot to pa; ■ hagt; visit, but a thotongb one, ercD 
though it irae done bo mpidty. * CJrollo,' ahe said, ' i* a poor rtUago with 
fe« huniea, but the chnn^ is flnu, and the Cmcifiz is reckoned mirac^oof- 
lima.' la Hurrah's mup it ii marked ■■ Sirollo, close by the sea, wilhnnl 
WN) a psthvny from Loreto, sbuut Rvp miles to the north ; and ho does 
not mention the place at all in hts lazl. 

Subsequentiy I wa« talking vilh another who called heraelf 11 Slnrcbi^ 
^ana, Le. from iha March of A.ncona, in which Lorelo is iiituat«d, and 
boasted (>f hsiinj; bven bun at Siaigallis. the birthplace af Pio Nono. 
'HsTo yon eror beeu tu Loreto?' laakod by wayof lirgiiiniiig inquiry about 
Cifollc^ 

'Ywi sis litoee 1 hare mode Itie pilgrimage {rata HInigallia, and 
ftlwaya oa fool,' ali* reptiMl wild HjniHihlnK nt snihusiasm. ' And you who 
bare trartllBd w far. you have bivn tlinr* loij, uf Murw 1 ' 

■ Sot yrt,' I roplinl ; ■ but I mi^an to go ana day ; ' and juat a* I wnn 
coming tu my ijnadino abnul C^iroilo, aha oftiled of hnr own aocord : 

■ Mind yiB do, and mind when yon gfi yiu ga to Hirollo Urn (ihe prn- 
Doononl it iliinllu bkr tU (pnlling in the map). 'Kreryona who bws »u 
Lfinib) vai[ht to go tu SiniUi). Thura iaftO 
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" ■QuantoliiiB«Qlotlell'uomo.' 

" ' DiapoLto,' an affroot, rather thaa rni injnrT. 

" 'TirsTia,bnitubBatm,' iiWrally 'Bre awuj'- 
tbe Bsmo m in Eagliali. 

" The quoaljon of night flights through the air 
the body or out of the body, than whether thpj i 






tall. 



tt hotly coDtested qupsliuns of demoaDgraphfni. Tnrt&- 
"■ J ri., winils up ■ long acioant of the Bobject with 
... 80 divided va» opinicin on the subjoct, not 
againet heterodox, hut between Catholics and Catbolica, 
n Delrio ' qni btec asserunt enmniu eup «t ludibrio carte 



fottj, lib. I. Pap, ri 

the following:^' 

OElyofCalholirani 

that after reading in 

peccant contra n 

(aomnia hoic ease) tanquiiai hsretica est reprobandn ; ' anil in BartolDmea 

Spina, ' Negure quod diabolua possit portare bomiueB do loro in locuio eat 

htcreticuni ; ' joa nuy see in Bmmanud Bodrigueii. a fpfaC theolo^ao 

and canoniat, ' Feccat mortnlilet qui credit voneflcos ant vraefloaa vel 

Blriges eorporaliter per afra vehi ad divorsa locii, ut Uli eiietimaut ;' vhile 

Nuvurro mildly saya, ' Credere qncxl aliquando, licet rsro, dieniDD aliqais 

de loco in locum, Deo p«nniil«nte, transportol non est poccatum.' 

Tartarotti euppliea a long list of writera who, in rjie course of the aii- 
teenlh and two following centuriea, tnult Uieoppnaite sidia on this qucBtion, 
aud quotes from Dr. John Weir, (Froleetant) phyalcina to tJie Doke of 
Cleres (In Apol. sec ir. p. 683), tbat the Protestants nere most 
numerouB on tbe aide irhich nuintsined that it was an actual and cor- 
poreal and not a rarntsl or imaginatiTe transaction. Cesare Cantu has 
likewise given an eipoaiUoa of tbe treatment of the qurstjon in ' Oli 
Eretici d'ltalia," diacorao iniii., and'Storia Unireraala,' epoca iv. cap. 
11, p. 483. In note 1 he girea a list of a dozen of the moat celebrated 
Frolestaot vrilera who uphiJd tbe actuulil; of the witches' c 



B. GIOVANNI BOCCA D'OSO. 
1 
St. Jons of the Golden Mouth was another famous 
penitent we had here in Rome. He had treated a num- 
ber of young girls shamefully, and then killed them. 

But one day the grace of God touched him, and he 
went out into the Campagna, to a solitary place, and 
there, with a wattle of rushes, be made himself a hut, and 
lived there doing penance far, far away from any human 
habitation. 
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One day a king, and his wife, and bia sons, and his 
daughter all went out to hiuit. They got overtaken hyst 
storm, and separated ; some liasted home in one direction, 
and some in another, but the daughter they could not 
find anywhere, and when they had searched everywhere 
for many days and could not find her, they gave her up 
for lost. 

But fihe, as she was running, had seen the hut of 
St. John of the Golden Mouth, and knocked at the door, 

' Begone 1' shouted the penitent, thinking it was the 
Devil come to tompt him. 

But she continued knocking. 

' Begone ! Out into the wild I nor disturb my peace, 
Evil One I ' shouted he again. 

' I am not the Evil One,' answered the princess ; * I 
am only a woman ; I have lost my way, and crave shelter 
from the storm.' 

When he heard that, he got up and let her in ; but 
when be saw her, he could not resist treating her as he 
bad treated the other maidens. Then be killed her, and 
threw her body into a well. 

But the next day, when he came to think of what he 
had done, ho said to himself, 

' How is it poaaihle that I, who have come here to do 
penance for my crimes, should out here, even in my peni- 
tential hut, commit the same crime again ? I must go 
further from temptation, and do deeper penance yet.' 

So lie left the shelter of his hut, and all his clothes, 
and went into the wild country and lived with the wild 
beasts, and became like one of them. After many years he 
grew quite accustomed to go on all foura, and hia body 
was all covered with hair like a lion's, and he lost the 
use of speech. 

Then, one day the same king went out hunting. 
Suddenly there was a great cry of the dogs. They had 
fotmd an animal of which the bimtsmen had never seen 
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the like before. So strange was it, that, they said, we 
must not liill it, but must bring it to the king. With 
much difficulty tliey whippeiJ the dogs off, and they 
brought it to the king, so like a four-footed creature had 
San Giovanni Bocca d'oro grown. 

Neither could the king make out what kind of crea- 
ture it was ; bo he told the bimtstnen ta put a chain on 
it, and bring it to the palace. 

When they got home to the palace, everyone was 
astonished at the appearance of the creature the hunts- 
men had with them, and they called out with such loud 
esctamationii that the queen, who was ill in bed, heard 
them, aud she asked what it was about. When they told 
tier, she was seized with a violent desire to see the crea- 
ture. But they aaid she must by no means see it, being 
ill ; but the more they opposed her wish, the more vehe- 
ment she was to see it, till, at last, the nurses said it 
would do more harm to continue refusing her than to let 
her see it. 

So they led the creature by the chain into her room, 
and placed him by her bedside, 

When the queen saw him, she said, ' This is no four- 
footed heast, but a man, like one of you.' And she spoke 
to him, and asked hira to say who he was ; but he had 
lost the use of speech, and could not answer her. 

Then the baby that waa lying on the pillow by her 
side, just bom, raised its head, and said out loud, so that 
all could hear, in a voice plain and clear — 

'GiovANKi Bocca d'oeo, God hath toRflivEs thee 

THT SINS AND INIQOrriES.' 

The queen was yet more astonished when she beard 
her new-born babe speak thus, and she a«ked St. John 
what it could mean. When she saw he could not answer 
her, she ordercil that they should give him yien and paper. 

Then, though they gave him a common p«'ii, all he 
wrote appeared in letters of shining gold, and he wrote 
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»wn all that I have told you. Moreover, he bid them 
send to the well where he had thrown the body of the 
princess, and fetch her back. 

When they had done so, they found her whole and 
sound, and only a little cicatriced wound in her throat. 
Then they asked her in astonishment how she had lived 
in that dark, damp well all these years. 

But she answered, ' Every day there came to me a 
beautiful Roman matron in shining apparel, and she 
brought me food and coosoled me, and after she had been 
there the well was bright, and sweet, and perfumed.' And 
they knew that it must have been the Madonna, 

As soon as she was thus restored to her parents, and 
had declared these things, Sau Giovanni Bocca d'oro died 
in peace, for God had forgiven bim. 



' Ah 1 I knew so many of those things once, but now 
they are all gone, all gone.' Tiiis was said by a fine old 
man, who boasted of having the same number of years and 
t^e same name as the Pope. 

' I dare say you can tell me something about San Gio- 
vanni Bocca d'oro, however,' I said, 

' San Giovanni Bocca d'oro I Of course. Everybody 
in Home knows about San Giovanni Bocca d'oro. Do you 
want to know about him ? That's not a story ; that's a 
feet-' 

' Yea, all you know about him I want to hear.* 
' It's a long story — too long to remember.' 
' Never mind, tell me all you can recall,' 

* Sau Giovanni Bocca d'oro lived in a village — ' 

* Not in Rome, then 1 ' interposed I. 

* Yes, yes, one of the villages about Rome ; I don't re- 
member now which, if I ever knew, but about Rome of 
course. One day he saw a beautiful peasant girl, and fell 
in love with her. But he behaved very 111 to her and 
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never married her, and afterwards killed her and threw 
lier body into a well, 

' Afterwards a great sorrow came upon him for what 
bB had done, and he was bo ashamed of his sin that he said 
he would remain no more to pollnte other Chriatiana with 
his presence, but went out into the Carapagna and lived 
like a four-footed beast; and made a vow that he would 
remain with his face towards the earth' until such time as 
God should be pleased to let him know, by the mouth of 
a little child, that His wrath was appeased. 

' Many years passed, and San Giovanni continued hia 
peuauce without wearying, always on all fours. 

* One day, the nurse of some emperor or king was out 
with the little child she had charge of when a storm came 
on, and they ran and lost their way. Thus running, they 
came upon San Giovanni in his penance. He looked so 
wild and strange the nurse would have run away from 
him, but the child held out its arms towards him without 
being at all frightened, and, although so young that it had 
never spoken, cried aloud, " Giovanni, get up, God hath 
forgiven thee I " 

' At this voice all the people gathered round, and they 
took him back to the village ; and he went straight to the 
well and blessed it, and there rose out of it, all whole and 
fresh, the maiden whom he had killed. 

' Then he sent for pen and tablet, for he had lost the 
use of speech, and wrote down all that had befallen him ; 
and as he wrot« all the letters became gold. That is why 
he is called 8an Giovanni Bocca doro. 

' And when he had written all these things he died id 
poaoe.' 



In another version he was living an ordinary life in his 
' villa,' not ia a penitential cell, when the king's daughter 
lost her way at the hunt. After the crime he was seized 
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with compunction, and went out into the Campagna, living 
only on the hcrba he could gather with his mouth, like an 

Dal, and vowing that he would never again raise hia 
head to Heaven till God gave him Bome token that He 
had foi^iven him, 

After eight years the king found him when out bunt- 
ing, and, taking him for some kind of beast, put him in 
the stables. The little prince who was just boni was taken 
b; to the church to be baptised about this time ; and, as 
they carried him back past the stables, he said aloud, 
' Rise, Giovanni, for God hath forgiven thy sins.' Every 
one was very much astonished to hear him speak, and 
they sent for Giovanni and asked him to explain what it 
meant. 

The rest as in the other versioos, 
1 ' Boc<s a tens.* 

[r have repeatedly come across this story, but without any 
nuUeriat variation, from one or otiier of the vernona already given. 
It would be ctirioua to trace how St. John ChrjsoBtom'a name ever 
became connected with it. Though famous for his penitential 
life as mnch aa for his eloquence, and though the four yeare he 
pasaed in the cells of the Antiochiao cenobites were austere enougli, 
yet his memory is stained by no Eort of crime. So for from it, he 
was most carefully brought up by a widowed mother, whose ex- 
emplary virtues are said lo have occaflioned the exclamation from 
the Saint's maater, 'What wonderful women have these Chris- 
tiana ! ' — Butler's 'Lives.' There is something like its termina- 
tion in that of • The Fiddler in Hell.'— Ralston'a 'Kusslan Folk 
Tales,' pp. 2D9, 300. The years of voluntary silence, and the 
finding of the silent person by a king out hunting, enter into 
many tales otherwise of another class, as in ' Die Zwolf Brilder ' 
(the Twelve Brothers), Grimm, p. 37, and ' Die Secha Sohwane ' 
(the Su Swans), p. 191.] 
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SON GIOVAXXI. 

~We had another Gio\-anm who had done worse thingB 
even than these, and who never became a penitent at all. 
Don Giovanni be was called. Everybody in Rome knew 
bim by the name of Don Giovanni. 

Among the other bad thinga he did, he killed a great 
man who was called the Commendatore ; and though he 
hud the crime of murder on his conscience he took no 
account of it, but swaggered about with an air of bravado 
as if he cared for no one. 

One day when he was walking out in the Campagna 
he saw a great white ekeleton coming to meet him. It 
was tile skeleton of the commendatore whom he had killed. 

' How dy'e do ? ' said Don Giovanni, with effrontery. 
' There's an Accademia' to-night at my house, I shall be 
very happy to see you at it ; ' and he took off his hat with 
mock gravity. 

* I will certainly come,' replied the commendatore in 
a sepulchral voice ; but Don Giovanni hurst out laughing. 

In the midst of the Accademia some one knocked. 
* All the guest« are arrived,' said the servant, *yet some 
one knocks.' 

' Never mind, open I ' replied Don Giovanni, carelessly. 
' Let him in whoever it is.' 

The Ber\'ant went to open, and came running back tc 
say he could not let the new guest in because he was only 
the miller, who had come in his whit« coat all over flour. 

All soon saw, however, that the guert was not the miller, 
though he looked so white. For it was the white skeleton 
of the commendatore ; and it followed the servant into 
the room. Then fear seized on all and they ran away to 
hide themselves ; some behind the door, some behind 
the curtains, and some under the table. 

Don Giovanni stood alone in the middle of the room 
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with his usual effrontery, and held out his hand to the 
akeletoa. 

' Repent thee I '* said the White Skeleton, solemnly. 

' A cavalier like me doesn't repent like common beg- 
gars I' replied Don Giovanni, scornfully. 

* Kepent I ' again repeated the White Skeleton, with 
more awful emphasis. 

' I have something much more amusing to do ! ' replied 
Don 0-iovanni, with a laugh. 

' Don Giovanni 1 ' cried the White Skeleton, the third 
time yet more solemnly. * Though you took away my life 
yet am I come to save your soul, if I may, and therefore 
I say again, Repent I or beware of what is to follow.' 

* Well done, old fellow 1 very generous of you I ' eaid 
Don Giovanni, with a mocking laugh, and again holding 
out his hand. 

They were his last words. The next rainute he gave 
an awful yell which might have been heard all over Borne. 
The White Skeleton had disappeared, and the Devil had 
come in his place, and liad taken Don Giovanni hy hia 
extended hand and dragged him ofT, 

' 'Accsdemia' used here for ' ConversanoDe.' 

' "Pontitil" 

[TuUio Dnndolo, 'Monochiamo « Le^getide' p. dl4<5, quotes 
a flimilar legend from Paasavanti, ' Specdlio tleJla vera Peniteuza.' 
The atory of Don Giovanni's misdeeda brought up in the 
narrator's mind those of Pepe (Giuseppe) Mastrilo, famoua in 
the aiinok of both Spanish and Iialian bundits. It was, however, 
only n atory of violence and crime without point.J 



I TBS PESAyCE OF SAX GIULIAXO. 

•Can you tell me the story of San Giovanni Bopca 
d'oro?' 

' Of course I know about San Giovanni Bocca d'oro, that 
know he was a great penitent, but I couldn't 
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member anything, Dot to tell you about Lira. But I 
know about another great penitent. Do you know about 
the Penitence of San Giuliauo ? ThM is a story you'H 
like if you don't know it already ; but it'a not &favola, 
mind.' 

' 1 know there are seven or eight saints at least of the 
name of Julian, but I don't know the acts of them all ; so 
pray tell me your story.' 

' Here it is then. 

'San Giuliano was the only son of bia parents, who 
lived at Albano. In his youth he was rather wild,' 
and gave liis parents some anxiety ; but what gave them 
more anxiety still ou hie account was that an astrologer 
had predicted that when he grew up he should kill both 
his parents. 

' " It is not only for our lives," said the parents, " that 
we should be coucemed — tliat is no such great matter; 
but we must put him out of the way of committing bo 
great a crime." 

* Therefore they gave him a horse, and his portion of 
money, and told him to ride forth and make himself a 
home in another place. So San Giuliano went forth ; and 
thirty years passed, and- his parents heard no more of 
him. Thirty years is a long time; many things pass 
out of mind in thirty years. Thus the astrologer's pre- 
diction passed out of their minds ; but what never passes 
out of the mind of a mother is the love of her child, and 
the mother of San Giuliano yearned to see him after thirty 
years as though he had gone iiway but yesterday. 

' One day when they were walking in the woods about 
Albano they saw a little boy come and climb into a tree 
and take a bird's neat ; and presently, after the little boy 
was gone away with the nest, the parent birds came back 
and fluttered all about, and uttered piercing cries for the 
loss of their young. 

'"Seel" said San Giuliano'a mother, taking occaeion 
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■by this example, "how these unreasoning creatures care 
for the loss of their young, and we live away from out 
only son and are content." 

' " By no means are we content," replied the father ; 
" let UB therefore rise now and go seek liim." 

'So they put on pilgrims' weeds, and wandered forth 
to seek their eon. On and on they went till they came 
to a place, a city called Galizia ; ^ and there, as they walk 
along weary, they meet a gentle lady, who looks upon 
them mildly and compassionately, and says, " AA'hence do 
you come, poor pilgrims? what a long way you must have 
travelled ! " ' 

•And they, cheered by her mode of address and 
sympathy, make answer, " ^'e have wandered over moun- 
tains and plains. We come from the mountain town of 
Albano. We go about seeking our son Gliiliano." * 

' " Giuliano 1 " exclaimed the lady, " is the name of 
my husband. Just now lie is out hunting, but come in 
with me and receive my hospitality for love of his name." 
She took them home and washed their feet, and refreshed 
them, and set food before them, and ultimately gave them 
her own bed to sleep in. 

' But the Devil came to Giuliano out hunting, and 
tempted him witli jealous- thoughts about his wife, and 
tormented bim with all manner of calumnious insinua^ 
tions, so that his mind was filled with fury. Coming 
home hunting-knife in hand, he rushed into the bedroom, 
and seeing two forms in bed, without waiting to know 
who they were, he plunged bis knife into them, and killed 
them. 

*'rhus, without knowing it, he had killed both his 
father and his mother. 
' Coming c 



! room he met his wife, who came 



to seek him to welcome him. 

'"What, you here!" he cried. "Who then are those 
in the bed, whom I have killed ?" 
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'"Killed I" replied tlie wife, "they were a pilgrim 
couple to whom I g:ave hospitality for love of you, because 
they wandered seeking a son named Giuliano," Then 
Giuliano knew what he had done, and waa seized with 
penitence for his hasty yielding to suepicion and anger. 
So stricken with sorrow waa lie, he was as one dead, nor 
could anyone move him to speak. Then hia wife came to 
him and said, " We will do penance together ; we will ' 
lay aside ease and riches, and will devote ourselves to 
the poor and needy." 

' And he embraced her and said, " It is well spoken." 

'Near where they lived waa a rapid river, and no 
bridge, and many were drowned in attempting to cross it, 
and many had a weary way to walk to find a bridge. Said 
Giuliano, " We will build a bridge over the river." And 
many pilgrims came to Oalizia who had not where to 
rest. Said Giuliano, " We will build a hospice for poor 
pilgrims, where they may be received and be tended 
according to their needs, till God forgives me." 

' So they set forth, Giuliano and his wife, to go to 
Rome to find workmen,' But as they went, a troop met 
them, and came round them, and said to them, '* Where 
are you going ? " 

' " We go to Rome," answered Giuliano, " to find work- 
men to build a bridge." 

' " We are your men, we are your men ; for we have 
built many bridges ere now."* 

' Then Giuliano took them back with him, and all in 
two days they built the bridge. 

' *' How can this he ? " said Giuliano's wife ; " here is 
Bometliing that is not right," for she was so holy that she 
discerned the Evil One was in it. 

' " Be sure, Giuliano," she said, " there is some snare 
here. Take, therefore, a cheese, hard and round, and 
roll it along the bridge,' and send our dog after it; if 
they get across, well and good." 
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' Giultano, always prone to accept his wife's prudent 
counsel, did as she bid him, and rolled the cheese along 
the bridge, and sent the dog after it ; and, see I no sooner 
were they in the middle of the bridge tlian the bridge 
sank in ; and they knew that the Devil had built it, and 
that it wad no bridge for Christians to go over. 

' Then said Giuliano, " God has not forgiven me yet. 
Now, let us build the hospice." 

* They set out, therefore, to go to Rome to find work- 
men to build the hospice ; and when the troop of demons 
came round them, saying, " We are your workmen, we are 
your workmen I " they paid them no heed, but went on to 
Bome, and fetched workmen thence, and the hospice 
was built ; and all the pilgrims who came they received, 
and gave them hospitality, and the whole house was full 
of pilgrims. 

* Then, when the house was full, quite full of pilgrims, 
there came an old man, and begged admission. " Good 
man," said Giuliano'a wife, " it grieves my heart to say so, 
but there is not a bed, nor so much as an empty comer 
left ; " and the old man said : 

' " If ye cannot receive me, it is because ye have done 
80 much charity to me already ; therefore take this staff : " 
so he gave them bis pilgrim's staff, and went his way. 

' But it was Jesus Christ who came in the semblance of 
that old man ; aud when Giuliano took the staff, behold 
three flowers blossomed on it, and he said : 

' "See 1 God has forgiven me I " ' 

' ' Kuolo,' ' wild,' ■ fait,' 
■ Tlie tlirine of 8. lagu di Compostelli bring ImditinltiiLlj knowD to 
IL» RuDua poor u ' S. Giiu>jiiK> ili Gnlizin,' Qolixis was not >er7 nniiatu- 
rallj aupposed by the niriHCaT lo L>« Uir nBin« of a town. 
• • DoTHQa ■iete, poYBrJ poil^rini, 

QoKOti )oa' luugbi i Toatri comnuni?' 
' ' Ai'mo umminoii monti e piaoi, 

E «i*niu <ti Ciulello mont' Albaoo, 
Aniiiuno ccrcandu as Bgllo Giulisiio,' 
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A wallud village, wliolli<>r iL liad an actui 
of ' Castello ; ' and ' Cwtolio ' Ib the commo 
Borne foe tho vJIlngts in tbe neigljboui'liood. 

» 'Mastri.' 

• 'Noi si 



lot. huii Die nami 
lie present day in 



itril 



:i pDDti ahbinmo f 

' ' ArruEzictitelu ' vas the word used, Ruzzica ia a game played hf 
Tolling circles of vund of it eortain thielccesa along a Bmoolli >Uey. Sfaa 
tells him to roll the cticese in this wuy as an indaceDieat to the dog to go 
over tu try the strength of tbe bridge. 

[Non' I Bee this etor; in type I am inclined to think it is not 
strictly traditionBl. like the rest ; but that the narrator had 
Bcqutred it from one of the rim<Hl legends mentioned at p. Tii..] 



THE PILGRIMS. 

Thbbe was a husband and wife, who had been married 
two or three years, and had no children. At last, they 
made a vow to 8. Giacomo di Gulizia that if they only had 
two children, one boy and one girl, even if no more than 
that, they would be so grateful that they would go a pil- 
grimage to hia shrine, all the way to Galizia. 

In due time two children were bom to them, a boy 
and a girl, who were twins ; and they were full of glad- 
ness and rejoicing, and devoted themselves to the care of 
their children, but they forgot all about their vow. When 
many yeara were passed, and the children were, it maybe, 
fifteen or sixteen years old, they dreamed a dr^m, 
both husband and wife in one night, that St. J&mee 
appeared, and said : 

' You made a vow to ii-isit my shrine if you had two 
children. Two children have been bom to you, and you 
have not kept your vow ; most certainly evil will over- 
take you for your broken word. Behold, time is given 
you ; but if now you fulfil not your vow, both your 
children will die.' 
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In the moTiiing tbe wife told the dream to the hus- 
baod, and the huabaud told the dream to the wife, and 
they said to each other, ' This is no common dream ; we 
must look to it.' So they bought pilgrims' dresses, and 
went to 'Galizia,' the husband, and wife, and the son; but 
concerning the daughter they said, ' The maiden is of too 
tender years for this journey, let her stay with her nurse ; ' 
and they left her in the charge of the nurse and the 
parish priest. But that priest was a bad man — for it 
will happen that a priest may be bad sometimes ; and, in- 
stead of leading her right, he wanted her to do many bail 
things, and when she would not listen to him, he wrote 
false letters to her parents about her, and gave a report 
of her conduct to shock her parents. When the brother 
saw these letters of the priest concerning bis sister, he 
was indignant with her, and, without waiting for hin 
parents' advice, went bock home quickly, and killed her 
with his dagger, and threw her body into a ditch. But 
he went back to the shrine of St. James to live in penance. 

Not long had her body lain in the ditcb when a king's 
eon came by hunting, and the dogs scented the blood of a 
Christian lying in the ditch, and bayed over it till the 
huntsmen came and took out the body ; when they 
saw it was the body of a fair maiden, yet warm, they 
showed it to the prince, and the prince when he saw the 
maiden, loved her, and took her to a convent to be faealed 
of her wound, and afterwards married her ; and when his 
father died, he was king and she became a queen. 

But her father and mother, hearing only that her 
brother had killed her and thrown her body in the ditch, 
and supposing she was dead, said one to the other, ' Why 
should we go back home, seeing that our daughter is 
dead ? What have we to go home for ? There is nothing 
but sorrow for us there.' So they remained at the shrine 
of St. James, and built a hospice for poor pilgrims, and 
tended them. 
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Meantime the daughter, -who had become a queen, she 
also had two childreu, a boy and a girl, and her husband 
rejoiced in them and iu her. But troubled times came, 
and her husband had to go forth to battle, and while she 
was left without him in the palace, the viceroy came to 
her and wanted her to do wrong, and when she woidd not 
listen to him, he took her two children and killed them 
before her eyee. ' What do I here,' said she, ' eeeing my 
two children are dead?' And she took the bodies of her 
children and went forth. When she had waudered long 
by flolitary placeH, she came one day to a mountain, and 
at the foot of the mountain sat a dwarf,' and the dwarf 
had compassion when he saw liow she was worn with cry- 
ing, and he said to her, ' Go up the moimtain and be con- 
soled.' Thus she went up the mountain till she saw a 
majeetic woman, with an infant in ber arms ; and this waa 
the Madonna, you must know.^ 

When she saw a woman like herself, with a child too, 
for all that she looked ao bright and majestic, she was 
consoled ; and she poured all her story into her ear. 
' And I woidd go to S. Giacomo di Galizia to ask that 
my husband's love may be restored to me, for I know the 
viceroy will calumniate me to him ; but how can I leave 
these children?' Then the lady said, 'Leave your children 
with me, and they shall be with my child, and go you to 
Galizia as you have said, and l>e consoled.' So she put 
on pilgrim's weeds, and went to Galizia. 

Meantime the king came back from battle, and the 
viceroy told him evil about tlie queen : and his mother, 
who also believed the viceroy, said, ' Did I not tell you a 
woman picked up is never good for anything? '■ But the 
king was grieved, for he had loved the queen dearly, and 
he took a pilgrim's dreaa and went to Galizia, to the 
shrine of S. Giacomo, to pray tliat she might be forgiven. 
Then the viceroy, he too was seized with compunction, 
and, unknown to the king, he too became a pilgrim, and 
went to do penance at the same shrine. 
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Thua it happeoed that they all met together^ without 
knowing each other, in the hospice that that hushand 
and wife had built at Galizia ; and wlien they had 
paid their devotions at the shrine, and all sat tojfether in 
the hospice in the evening, all told some tale of what he 
Jiad seen and what he hart heard. But there sat one wh» 
told nothing. Tlien said the king to this one, ' And you, 
good man, why do you tell no story ? ' for he knew not 
that it was the queen, nor that it was ei'en a woman. 

Thua appealed to, however, she rose and toM a tale of 
how there had been a husband and wife who had made a vow 
that if they had children, they would go a pilgrimage to 
S. Giacomo di Galizia ; ' and,' said she, ' thev were just two 
people such as you might be," and she pointed to the two 
who were founders of the hospice- And that wheu they 
were absent, and left their daughter behind, the parish 
priest calumniated her.sn that her brother came hack and 
stabbed her, and threw her body in a ditch, ' And hewaa 
just such a young man, strong and ardent, as you may 
have been,' and she pointed to the son of the founders. 
' But (hat maiden was not deoti," she went on, ' and a king 
found her, and married her, and she had two children, and 
lived happily with him till he went to the wars, then the 
viceroy calumniated her till she ran away out of the 
palace ; and the viceroy was just such a one, strong and 
dark, as you may be,* and she pointed to the viceroy, who 
sat tremliling in a comer; 'and when the king came 
back, he told him evil of her ; but that king was noUe 
and piou» as you may be,' and she pointed to the king, 
'and in his heart he believed no evil of his wife, but 
went to S. Giacomo di Galizia to pray that the truth 
might be made phiiii.' 

As she lipoke, one after another they all arose, and 
said, * How comes Uiis peasant to know all the story of my 
life ; and who hu« sent him to declanr- it hure ! ' and they 
were all strangely moved, and called upon the peasant to 
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tell them who had ahown him these things. But the supposed 
peawint answered, ' My old grandfather, as we sat on the 
hearth together.'* 'That camiot be,'said they, 'for to every 
one of us you have told his own life; and now you must tell 
us more, for we will not rest till we have righted her who 
has thus suffered.' \\Tien she foimd them so camest and 
.so determined to do right, she s.iid further, ' That queen 
am I!' and she took off her hood, and they knew her, and all 
fell roimd and embraced her. Then said the king, ' And 
on this viceroy, on whose account you have suffered bo 
sadly, what vengeance will you have on him ? ' But she 
said, ' i will have no vengeance ; but now that be has 
come to the shrine of Galizia, God will forgive him ; and 
may lie find peace I ' 

Thus all were restored and united ; and when she had 
embraced her parents and her brother, and spent eome 
days with them, she went home with her Imiihand and 
reigned in his kingdom. 

[The story seemed to be ended, And I hoped it wilb, fur the 
way in which Ihe cliiWren were left seemed a ptietic way of 
describing their death ; but to make sure, I said, ' And iha 
i:hi)dT(!T], tliey remained ivith the Madonna ? ' 

' No, no ! I forgot. It's well you reminded me. No ; by 
their way home ihey went back to the mountain, and they 
found their children well cared for by that " Majestic Lady," and 
playing with her Bambino ; she gave the children back, and 
hleased them, and then went up to heaven ; and they built a 
chapel in (he place where she had been.'] 
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SANTA VERDANA. 

There was a man with a general shop who had an ex- 
cellent girl for a servant, and she was so honest as well 
aa diligent that he left her to attend to the shop besides 
doing the work. All he gave her to do she did well, and 
his biisinesa flourished without his having any trouble 
about it. 

But some envious people came to him and said that 
the girl hud j>iven away all hia substance, and there was 
nothing left ; so he watched, and he saw it was indeed so. 
To every poor person who came she gave whatever they 
asked for the love of God, and all the stores and presses 
were empty. Yet, as there seemed no lack of any- 
thing either, and when customers came she always con- 
tiiiued to supply them, he hesitated to interfere! 

So it might have gone on, only people went on whis- 
pering doubts. And one said one day, ' Suppose she should 
die, where wonld yon be then ? ' That is true, he thought 
to himself, and upon that he went and asked her where all 
the things were gone. She never made any reply, but knelt 
down and prayed, and aa she prayed all the presses and 
, ftorcs became full again with alt kinds of merchandise as 
at the fmi. But she went away from him after that, and 
built herself a cell, walled up all round, next to the 
I vhurch of St. Anthony, where she lived in continual 
I prayer, and she took a brick out of the wall to make a 
I hole through which she heard mass. At last one day came 
I when they saw her no more at the hole hearing mass, and 
[ they u]>ened her cell and found her lying on the floor with 
r her handis crossed on her breast, and the cell was filled 
\ with a beautiful perfume, for she had been sanctified 
I there, and her aoul had gone thence to God. 
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SAy SJDOEO. 

[This seems very like another version of the foregoing.] 

St. Isidor was the steward of a rich man, and as he was 
filled with holy piety and oompassion, he coidd never 
turn away from any that begged of him, but gave to all 
liberally ; to one Indian. com meal, to another beans, to 
another lentils. 

At last men with envious tongues came to his master 
and said : ' This steward of yours of whom you think so 
much is wasting all your substance, and he has given away 
BO much to the poor that there can be nothing left in any 
of your bams and storehouses ; you had better look to it.' 
The master, after bearing this, came down to St. Isidor very 
angry, and bade him bring the keys and open all the barns 
and storehouses. St. Isidor did as he was bid without an 
angry word, and behold they were all so full of grain and 

beans, and every species of good gift of God, that you could 
not go into them, they were full to the very doors. Aft*r 
that the master let him give away as much as he would. 
[I have heard the same at Siena told of Saa Ghei'Hrdo, 
or Glieraldo as the people call him, under the character of 
a Franciscan laybrother. He seemed to give away all the 
provisions people gave him in alma for the convent, but 
when the Superior, warned by envious tongues, chiU hira, 
he showed that there remained over more than sufficient 
for the needs of the community,] 



TItE FISHFOSD OF ST. FRAA'CIS.' 

St. Francis had a little fishpond, where he kept some 
gold aud silver fish as a pastime. 

Some bad people wanted to vex him, and they went 
and caught these poor little fish and fried them, and sent 
them up to him for dinner. 
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But St. FranciB when he saw them knew that they were 
bis gold tiiifa, and made the sign of the cross over them, 
andhlessed them, and sooa they became alive ugaio, and he 
took them and put tbem back into the fiahpond, and no 
one dmrst touch them again after that. 

> La Peschfria di tiaii F^aQceeco,' Pesclieria, «ee p. 46, Man; lulian 
cootbhU are proTidod with hudi. 



ST. ANTHONY.^ 

St, Anthont's father was accused of murder, and as facts 
Beemed against him, he was condemned to be executed. 

St. Anthony was preaching in the pulpit as his father 
waa taken to the gcaDbld. 'Allow me to stop for a minute 
to take breath,' he said, and he made a minute's pause in 
the midst of his discourse, and then went on again. 

But in that minute's pause, tliough no one in church 
had lost sight of him, he had gone on to the scatfold. 

' What are you doing to that man ?' he asked. 

' He has committed a murder, and is going to be 
executed.' 

* He has murdered no one. Bring hither the dead 
man.' 

No one knew who it was that spoke, but they felt 
impelled to obey him neverthelesa. 

When the dead man's body was brought, St. Anthony 
said to him : — 

' Is this tbe man who killed you ? say I ' 

The dead man opened his eyes and looked at the 
accused. 

* (Ih, no ; that's not the man at all ! ' he said. 

' And yon, where are you ?' continued St. Anthony. 

* I should be in Paradise, but that there is a ground of 
excommuui cation on me, therefore am I in Purgatory,' an- 
swered tbu dead man. Then St. Anthony put bis ear down, 
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aud bid him tell him the matter of the excommuriioa- 
tion ; and, when he bad confessed it, he released him from 
the bond, and he went straight to Paradise. The father of 
St. Anthony, too, was pronounced innocent, and set free. 

And all the while no one had missed St. Anthony &om 
the pulpit I 



SANT ANTOmO E SORA ' CASTITRE. 

I TOO know a etory about St. Anthony. 

St. Anthony was a fair youth, as you will always see in 
bis portraits. As he went about preaching there was a 
young woman who began to admire him very much, and 
her name was Sora Castitre. Whenever she could find 
out in which direction he was going she would put herself 
in his way and try to speak to him. St. Anthony at first 
kept his eyes fixed on the gronnd, and took no notice of 
her ; then he tried to make her desist by rebuking her, 
but she ceased not to follow him. 

Then he thought to himself, with all a saint's compunc- 
tion, * It is not she who is to blame, and who is worthy of re- 
buke, but I, who have been the occasion of ain to her. God 
grant that sin be not imputed to her through loving me.' 

The next time she met him, it waa io a deserted part 
of the Campagna. 

' Brother Antonio, come along with me down this path. 
No one will see us there,' said Sora Castitre. 

Much to her surprise, instead of pursuing the severe 
tone he had always adopted towards her, St. Anthony 
greeted her and smiled with a smile which filled her with 
a joy different from anything she had known before. What 
was more, he seemed \o follow her, and she led on. 

But as she went the way seemed quil« changed. She 
knew well the retired path by which she had meant to lead 
him, but now everytliing around looked ditt'erent ; not one 
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landmark was the same. Yet 'how could it be diEFerent?' 
sbe said witliln herself; and she led on. 

What was her aatonishment, when, instead of finding 
it terminate in a rocky gorge aa she had found before, 
there roae before her presently an austere building siir- 
rounded with walls and gates ! 

St. Anthony stepped forward as they reached the giite. 
A nun opened to them, and St. Anthony asked for the 
mother abbess. ' I have brought you a maiden,' he aaid, 
' whom I recommend to your affectionate and tender oare.' 
The mother abbess promised to make her her special 
charge, and St. Anthony went his way, first calling the 
maiden aside and charging her with this one petition he 
would have her make : 

' I have sinned ; have mercy on me.' 

Then St. Anthony went back to his convent and called 
all the brethren together, and asked them all to pray very 
earapstly all through the night, and in the morning tell 
him what manifestation they had had. 

The brethren promised to comply ; and in the morn- 
ing they all told him they had seen a little spark of light 
shining in the darkness. 

'It suffices not, my brethren P said St. Anthony; 'con- 
tinue your charity and pray on instantly this night also.' 

The brethren promised compliance ; and in tlje morn- 
ing they all told him they bad seen a pole streak of light 
stealing away towards heaven. 

' It suffices not, my brethren ! ' said St. Anthony ; * of 
your charity pray on yet again this night also.' 

The brethren promised compliance ; and in the morn- 
ing they told him they had all seen a blaze of light, and 
in the midst of it a bed on which lay a most beautiful 
maiden, whito* as a lily, carried up to heaven, l)ome by four 
shining angels. 

* It is well, my brethren I ' replied St. Anthony ; ' your 
prayerB have rendered a soul to the celestial quires.' 
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Afterwards he went to the convent where be had left 
Sora Castitre, and leamt from the mother abbess that, 
epeading three penitential daya saying only, ' I have 
sinned ; have mercy on me,' she had rendered up her soul 
to God in simplicity and fervour. 



The legend of St. Anthony pieaching to the fiebes is 
well known from paintings, and I do not reproduce it be- 
cause it was told me with no variation firom the usual 
form. But another legend, which early pictures have 
rendered equally familiar, I received with an anachronistic 
addition which is worth putting down. 



ST. ANTJIOXr AXD THE HOLY CSILD? 

St. Antiiont had been eent a long way oif to preach ; * 
by the way fatigue overtook him, and he found hospitality 
for a few days in a monastery by the way. Later in the 
evening came a Prott^tant* and asked hospitality, and 
he also was received, because you know there are many 
Protestants who are very good ; and, besides that, if the 
man needed hospitality the monks would give it, whoever 
he might be. 

The monks were all in their celb by an early hour in 
the evening, but the Protestant walked up and down the 
corridors smoking. 

Suddenly through the cracks and the keyhole and all 
round the lintel of the door he saw a bright light issue 
where anon all was dark ; it seemed as if the cell was 
on fire. ' One of the good monks has set fire to his bed- 
clothes!' he said, and looked through tlie keyhole. What 
did he see ? on the open book from which a father who 
was kneeling before it had been taking his meditations 




stood a beautiful Child whom it filled jou with love to 
look at, and from lATiom shone a light too bright to bear. 

Anxious to obtain a better view of the glorious sight 
the Protestant knocked at the door ; St. Anthony, for it 
was he, called to him to come in ; but instantly the vision 
X'anished. 

* Who was that Child who was talking to jou ? ' aeked 
the Protestant. 

' The Divine Infant I ' answered St, Anthony with the 
greatest simplicity. 

The nest night the Proteatant, curious to know if the 
Child would appear again, again walked up and down the 
corridor smoking, keeping his eye on the door of St. An- 
thony's cell ; nor was it long before the same sight met 
bis eye, but this time he was led to prolong his converse 
with the saint. The next night there was the same pro- 
digy, and that night they sat up all night talking. 

When morning came he told the father abbot he 
wished to muke bis adjuration and join the order, and he 
finally took the habit in that monaj^tery. 



TtiEV say there was once a poor man who had paid what 
he owed for his ground. You know the way is, that when 
a man has gathered in bis harvest and turned a little 
money then be pays off what be owes. Tliis man paid 
for his ground as soon as he had made something by his 
harvest, but the seller did not give him any receipt. 
Soon after the owner died, and his son camu to auk for 
the money over agaiu. ' But I paid your father,' said the 
poor man. * Then show your receipt,' said the son. ' But 
B didn't give me one,' answered J,he poor man. ' Then 
you must pay me,' insisted the new proprietor. 

'What shall Idol what shall I do I ' exclaimed the 
poor mau in despair, ' St. Anthony, help me I ' He bad 
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hardly said the words when he saw a friar* coming towaj 
him. 

' What's the matter, good man ? ' Baid the friar, ' that 
you are so distreseed : tell me." And the poor man told 
him all the story of his diatrese. 

' Shall I tell you how to get the receipt?' asked the friar. 

'Indeed, indeed 1'^ eselaimed the poor man, 'that 
would he the making of me; but it's more than you can 
do — the man is dead ! ' 

' Never mind that. You do what I tell you,' said the 
monk. ' Go straight along that path ; ' and the man saw 
that where he pointed was a path that had nevt-r been 
there before. 'Follow that path,' said the monk, 'and 
you will come to a casino with great iron gates which shut 
and open of themselves continually. You must watch the 
moment when tliey are open and go boldly in. Inside you 
will see a big room and a man sitting at a table writing 
ceaselessly and casting accounts. That is your landlord ; 
ask him for the receipt and he won't dare withhold it now. 
But mind one thing. Don't touch a single article in the 
room, whatever you do.' 

The poor man went along the path, and foimd all as 
the mouk had told him. 

' How did you get here ? ' exclaimed the landlord, as 
soon as ho recognised him ; and the poor man told him 
how he had been sent and why he was come. The landlord 
gat at his desk writing with the greatest expedition, as if 
some one wtis whipping him on, and knitting his brows over 
his sums as if they were more than his brain could calculate; 
nevertheless, he took a piece of paper and wrote the re- 
ceipt, and moreover he wrote two or three lines more on 
another piece of paper, which he bade him give to his son. 

The poor man promised to deliver it, and turned to , 
go ; hut US he went could not forbear putting his hand 
over the polished suiiaco of a table he had to pass, un- 
mindful uf the charge the monk had given him not tp 
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touch anything. His hand was no sooner in contact with 
the table than Ibe whole akin waa burnt off, aod he uudur- 
stood that he wiis in Hell. With all expedition he watched 
the turn of the door opening, and hastened out. 

'What have you got about your hand?' asked St. 
Anthony when the man came back, for the friar wae none 
other than St. Anthony. 

' I touched one of the tables in that house,' he an- 
swered, ' forgetting what you told me, and burnt my hand 
80 badly I had to dip this cloth in a river as I came by 
and tie it up. But I have the receipt, thanks to you.' 
So St. Anthony touched his hand and healed it, aud ho 
1 him DO more. 

Then the man took the letter to the old lord's son. 
' Why, this is my fatlier'a writing I ' he exclaimed j ' and 
my father is dead. How did you come by it ? ' And he 
told him. Aud the letter said : ' Behold, I am in Hell \ 
But you, mend your ways ; give money to the poor ; com- 
pensate thin man for tlie trouble he has bad ; and be just 
to all, lest you also come hither.' 

Then the old hindlord's son gave the man a large sum 
of money to compensate him for bis anxieties, aud sent him 
away consoled. 
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ST. MAliGARET OF CORTONA, 

St. Makqaret wasn't alwaj^ a saint, you must, tnow ; 
in her youth she was very much the reverse. She had a 
very cruel stepmother, who worried her to death,' and 
gave her work she was unequal to do. 

One day her stepmother had sent her out to tie up 
hundles of hay. As she was so engafjed a Count came by, 
and he stopped to look at her, for she was rarely beau- 
tiful.' 

' Wiat hard work for such pretty little hands,' be 
began by saying ; and after many tender words had been 
exchanged he proposed that she ehould go home with 
him, where her life would be the reverse of tbe suffering 
esistenee she bad now tn endure. 

Margaret consented at once, for her stepmother, be- 
aidea working her hard, had neglected to form her to 
proper sentiments of virtue. 

The count took her to his villa at a place called Monte 
Porciana, a good way from Cortona. Here her life was 
indeed a contraet to what it had been at home at Cortona. 
Instead of having to work, she had plenty of servants to 
wait upon her ; her dress and her food were all in the 
greatest luxury, and she was supplied with everything she 
wished for. Sometimes as she went to the theatre, decked 
out in her gay attire, and knowing that she was a scandal 
to all, she would say in mirth and wantonness, 'Who knows 
whether ope day I may not be stuck up there on high in 
the churches, like some of those saints ? As strange things 
have happened ere now!' But she only said it in wanton- 
ness. So she went on enjoying life, and when their son 
was bom there was nothing more she desired. 

In the midst of this gay existence, word was brought 
her one evening that the Count, who bad gone out that 
morning full of health and spirits to the hunt, had been 
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overtaken and asaassinatod, and as all had been afrmd 
to pursue the murderers, tbej knew not where UU body 
was. 

Margaret was thrown into a frenzy' at the news ; her 
fine clothing and her rich fare gave her little pleasure 
now. All amusement and frivolity were put out of sight ; 
and she sat on her sofa and stared before her, for she had 
no heart to turn to anything that could distract her 
thoughts from her great loas. Then one day — it might 
have been three days after — a favourite dog belonging to 
the count came limping aud whining up to her. Margaret 
rose immediately ; she knew that the dog would take her 
to the count's body, and she rose up and motioned to him 
to go : and the dog, all glad to return to his master, ran 
on before. All the household were too much afraid of the 
assassins to venture in their way, bo Margaret went forth 
alone. It was a long rough way ; but tlie dog ran on, and 
Marg;Sret kept on as well aa her broken strength would 
admit. At last they came to a brake where the dog 
stopped, and now whined no longer but howled piteously. 
Margaret knew that they had reached the object of their 
search, and it was indeed here the assassins had hidden 
the body. Moving away with her own hands the leaves 
and branches with which they had covered it over, the 
fearful sight of her lover'a mangled body lay before her. 
The condition into which the wounds and the lapse of 
time had brought it was more than she could bear to look 
at, and she swooned away on the spot. 

When she came to herself all the course of her 
thoughts was changed. She saw what her life had been ; 
the sense of the scandal she had given was more to her 
even than her own distracting grief. Aa the most terrible 
penance she could think of, sbe resolved to go liaek to her 
Btepmother and endure her hard treatment, sharpened by 
the invectives with which she knew it would now be 
seasoned. 
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Taking with her her son, ehe went to her, therefore) 
and with the greateet submiasion of manner entreated to 
be readmitted. But not even this would the stepmother 
grant her, but drove her away from the door. She 
then turned to her father, but lie was bound to aay the 
same as his wife. She now saw there was one miaenr 
worse than harsh treatment, and that was penury — starva- 
tion, not only for herself, but her child. 

Little she cared what became of her, but for the child 
something must he doue. What did she do ? She went 
and put on a sackcloth dress,' tied about the waist with a 
rope, and she went to the church at the high mass time ; 
and when mass was over she stood on the altar step, and 
told all the people she was Margaret of Cortona, who had 
given so much scandal, and now was come to show her 
contrition for it. 

Her sufTerings had gone up before Crod. As she spoke 
her confession so humbly before all the people, the Count's 
mother rose from her seat, and, coming up to her, threw 
her handkerchief over her head* — for she was bareheaded 
— and led her away to her home. 

She would only accept her hospitality on condition of 
being allowed to live in a little room apart, with no more 
furniture than a nun's cell. Here she lived twelve years 
of penance, till her boy was old enough to choose his state 
in life. He elected to be a Dominican, and afterwards 
became a Preacher of the Apostolic Palace ; and she 
entered a Franciscan convent, where she spent ten more 
years of penance, till God took her to Himself. 

She cut off all her long hair when she went to live in 
her cell at the house of the count's mother, that she 
ipight not again be an occasion of sin to anyone. And 
after that, when she found she was still a subject of huinaa 
admiration, she cut off her lips, that no one miglit admire 
her again .° 
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'Ia strapanaTB,' k word partlcutarljr BfipliaJ to overworking a liane. 

' * Di una rata bellrtm.' 

' 'Eph di»p«f»ln' 

' *Un «»r«i niidi),' tilooxs gHrmenC mod? of banh eockdolb that had not 
been drmaFd. 

> HitntUierchivfB are ns«l >o babituall; for tjing np parrels in Somr, 
that (he uarrftlur thought it worth whila tu spvcify tluit lliti one was a 
' fansletto di nnso.' 

* The life U thus given ia Butler; — ' Mnrgaret wai a natlT^of Alvinno 
in Tuacanj. The harahnves of a atflpniolher and ber own indulged pro- 
pension to rice cnat bar licndlong into the greatsat diaoiders. Tho eight of 
tbo caroiee of a man, half-putrefied, who bad been ber gallant, strack ber 
with Ki great a fear of the Dirine judgments, and. with ao deup a lenae of 
the tn*ehBry of tbs world, that ebe in a momcat becsno a perfect pfuitcnl. 
The first thiog she did wua lu throw beiself at her btber a feet, bathed in 
toan.w beghia pudon for her contempt of his aulbority and fntherly admo- 
nitiona. She sprat the dajs and nighta in teaiv ; and to repair ibe scandiil 
shi- had gireu bj har Crimea, ahe went to the paiiah chaich uf Alriaiio 
with • rope nbout ber neck, and Ihcrr askiid public pardoo for thum. After 
thi> ihe repaired to Coitous and made ber moat peniteat confcsaiou to n 
father of the Onler of 8. FniDcit, irtia admired tiio great tenlinienti of 
cotnpunctioti with whicb ahe waa filled, and prescribed her auateritiea and 
prectices suitable to ber fervour. Her coavereion happened in the jthf 
127t, the lwent;-flnb of her nge. . . . This model of true peaitents, 
after tWeDtf'thrce jeara Bpeat in severe psnanee, twentjr of them in the 
religious habit, being worn out by austeritira and cauBUined bj the fire of 
diriae love, died on the 23nd of February 1297-' 



ST. THEODORA.' 

Whch Santa Teodora waa young she was marrietl, aud 
lived very happily with her husband, for they were both 
very fond of each other. 

But there was a count who saw her and fell in lovo 
with her, and tried his utmost to get an opportunity of 
telling her his affection, but she waa bo prudent that lie 
cotild not approach her. So what did he do ? he went 
to a bad old woman' aud told her that he would give 
her ever »o much money if she would get him the 
0[^ottuuity of meeting her. The old wretch accepted 
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the commisaion willingly, and put all her bad arta in 
requieition to make Theodora forget her duty. For a 
long time Theodora refused to listei] to her and sent her 
away, but she went on finding excuses to come to her, 
and again and again urged her persuasions and excited 
her curiosity ao that finally she eonscut^d that he might 
just come and see her, and the wltchwoman assured her 
that was all lie asked. But what he wanted was the 
opportunity of speaking bis own story into her ear, and 
when that was given him he pushed his suit so succees- 
fully that it wasn't only once he came, but many times. 

Yet it was not a very long time before a day came 
when Theodora saw how wrong nhe had been, and then, 
seized with compunction, she determined to go away and 
hide herself where she would never be heard of more. 
Before her husband came home slie cut off all her hair, 
and putting on a coarse dress she went to a Capuchin 
monastery and asked admission. 

' What is your name ? ' asked the Superior. 
' TAeodore,' she replied. 

' You seem too young for our severe rule,' he con- 
tinued ; ' you seem a mere boy ; ' but she expressed such 
sincere sentiments of contrition as showed him she was 
worthy to embrace their life of penance. 

The Devil was very much vexed to see what a perfect 
penitent, she made, and lie stirred up the other monks to 
suspect her of all manner of things; but tbey could find 
no fault against her, nor did they ever suspect that 8he 
was a woman. 

One day when she was sent with another brother to 
beg for the convent a storm overtook them in a wood, 
and they were obliged to seek the shelter of a cottage 
there was on the borders of the wood where they were 
belated. ' There is room in the stable for one of you,' said 
the peasant who lived there; ' but that other one who looka 
so young and so delicato' (he meant Theodora) ' must sleep 
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indoors, and the only place is the loft where my daughter 
eleepa ; but it can't be helped.' Theodora, therefore, elept 
in the loft and the monk in the stahle, and in the morn- 
ing when the weather was fair they went back to their 
convent. Months passed away, and the incident was 
almost forgotten, when one day the peasant came to the 
monastery and rang the bell in a great fury, and he laid 
down at the entrance a bundle in which was a baby. 
' That young monk of yours is the father of this child,' 
he said, 'and you ot^ht to turn him out of the convent,' 
Then the Superior sent for ' Theodore,' and repeated what 
the peasant had said. 

* Surely God has sent me this new penance because 
the life I lead here is not severe enough,' she said. * He 
has sent me this further punishment that ail the com- 
munity should think me guilty.' Therefore she wiiuld 
not justify herself, but accepted the accusation and took 
the baby and went away. Her only way of living now 
was to get a night's lodging how she could, and come every 
day to the convent gate with the child and live on the 
dole that was distributed there to the poor. What a life 
for her who had been brought up delicately in her own 
palace I 

She was not allowed to rest, however, even ao, for 
people took offence because she was permitted to remain so 
near the monastery, and the monks had to send her away. 
So she went to seek the shelter of a wood, and to labour 
to find the means of living for herself and the child in 
the roots and herbs she could pick up. But one of the 
monks one day found her there, and saw her so emaciated 
that he told the Superior, and he let her come back to 
receive the dole. 

At last she died, and when they came to bury her they 
found she had in one hand a written paper so tightly 
clasped (hat no one had the strength to unclose it ; and 
there she lay on her bier in the church looking ao sad and 
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worn, yet as sweetly fair as she had looked in life, and 
with the written paper tightly grasped in her closed hand. 

Now when her husband found that she had left his 
palace the night she went away he left no means untried 
to discover where she was; and when he had made in- 
quiries and sent everywhere, and could learn no tidings 
whatever, he put on pilgrim's weeds and went out to seek 
for her everywhere himself. 

It so happened that he came into the city where she 
died just as she was thus laid on her bier in the church. 
In spite of her male attire he knew her ; in the midrt of 
his grief he noticed the written paper she held. To Ma 
touch her hand opened instantly, and in the scroll was found 
recorded all she had done and all she had sulfered. 

lalmd: protably 



JV'yjV BEATmCE> 



NiTN Bbatbice had not altogether the true spirit of a reli- 
gious: she was somewhat given to vanity;' though but for 
this she was a good nun, and full of excellent dispositions. 
She held the office of portress ; * an<l, as she determined 
to go away out of her convent and return into the world, 
this seemed to afford her a favourable opportunity for 
carrying out her design. Accordingly, one day when the 
house was very quiet, and there seemed no danger of 
being observed, liaving previously contrived to secrete some 
secular clothes such as passed through her hands \a keep 
in stflre for giving to the poor, she let herself out and 
went away. 

In the parlour was a kneeling-desk with a picture of 
Our Lady hanging over it, where she had l»een wont to 
kneL'i and hold converne with OiU' Lady in prayer when- 
ever she had a moment to spare. On this desk she laid 
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the keys before ahe went, thinking it was a safe place for 
the Superior to lind them ; and she commended them to 
the care of Oiir Lady, whose picture hung above, and said, 
' Keep thou the keys, and let no harm come to this good 
house and my dear sisters.' 

As she said the words Our Lady looked at her with 
a glance of reproach, enough to have melted her heart and 
made her return to a better mood had she seen it ; but slie 
was too full of her own thoughts and the excitement of 
her undertaking to notice anything. No sooner was she 
gone out, however, tlian Our Lady, walking out of the 
canvas, assumed the dress that she had laid aside, and, 
tying the keys to her girdle, assumed the ofi&ce of portress. 

With the habit of the portress Our Lady also assumed 
her semblance; so that no one noticed the exchange, 
except that all remarked how humble, how modest, how 
edifying Beatrice had become. 

After a time the nuns began to aay it was a pity so 
perfect a mm should be left in so subordinate a positiou, 
and they made her therefore Mistress of the Novices. 
This oRiDe she exercised with as great perfection, according 
trt ita requirements, as she had the other; and so sweetly 
did she train the young nuns entrusted to her direction 
that all the novices became saints. 

Beatrice meantime had gone to live in the world as a 
secular ; and thougli she often repented of what she had 
done, she had not the courage to go hack and tell all. 
She prayed for com-age, but she went on delaying. While 
she was iu this mind it so happened one day that the 
factor* of the convent came to the house where she was 
living. What strange and moving memories of her 
pea^ful home fillea her mind as she saw his well-known 
form, though he did not recognise her in her secular 
dresd ! What an opportunity too, she thought, to learn 
wliut was the feeling of the community towards her, and 
wbat had b«^n said of her escape! 
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' I hope all your nuns are well,' she said. ' I used to 
live in their neighbourhood once, and there was one of 
them I used to know,Suora' Beatrice. How is she now?' 

* Sibt«r Beatrice I ' said the factor, ' She is the model 
of perfection, the example of the whole house. Every- 
body is ready to worship her. With all respect to the 
Church, which never canonizes the living, no one doubts 
she is a saint indeed.' 

' It cannot be the same,' answered Beatrice. ' The 
one I knew was anything but a saint, though I loved her 
well, and should like to have news of her.' And she 
hardly knew how to conceal the astonishment with which 
she was seized at hearing him speak thus; for the event 
on which she expected him to enlarge at once was the 
extraordinary fact of her escape. But he pursued in the 
same quiet way as before, ' Oh yes, it must be the same. 
There has never been but one of the name since I have 
known the convent. She was portress some time ago; 
but latterly she has been made Alistress of the Novices.' 

There was nothing more to be learnt from him ; so 
ghe pursued her inquiries no further. But he had no 
sooner had start enough to put him at a safe distance, 
than she set out to go to the convent and see this Sister 
Beatrice who so strangely represented her. 

Arrived at the convent door, she asked to see Sister 
Beatrice, and in a very few minutes the Mistress of the 
Novices entered the parlour. 

The presence of the new Mistress of the Novices filled 
Beatrice with an awe she could not account for; and, with- 
out waiting to ask herself why, she fell on her knees before 
her. 

' It is well you have come back, my child,' said Our 
Lady ; ' resume your dress, which I have worn for you ; 
go in to the convent again, and do penance, and keep 
up the good name I have earned for you.' 

With that Our Ladr returned to the canvas; Beatrioe 
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tesumed her habit, and strove so earnestly to form herself 
by the model of perfectiou Our Lady liad set while wear- 
ing it, that in a few months she became a saint. 



Beatrici 
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• ■ La Monii 
* niODBca,' B nun. 

• > Albaglo,' Belf-estMm, v&nitjr. 

• 'Rulars,' etjuiTalBOt loportrBsa; it nUudeg M her liBTing tharga of 
the ' ruota.' or ' tariii(|uni,' tbrough which things an piiased id nnd ont luid 
mauagu cunrc.rod Ihnmgh B. cuDTpnt-tmll, vitbont the bud lisving to 
prisent henelf st the Acta, 

' ' Fattore,' Ml ngent emplo^ bymnrt conTmta to attend la thfit 
saralar ■ flairs. 

• ■ Snoru ' ia the receiTpJ word for » ' Sbter ' in a content. ' Sister,* 
the uiitnral relaliunabip, is 'Sonlla.' 



1 story (pp. 240-50), in which 
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[Mr. Ralston givea a Rubb 
St. Nicholas comes in person i 
devout to his picture.] 



PADRE FILIPPO. 



[St. Philip Neri is a giant indeed in the household 
memories of the Roman poor. His acts have become 
travestied and magnified among them in the most por- 
tentous way, and they always talk of bim with the most 
patriotic enthusiasm. ' He was a Roman I— a Roman in- 
deed V they will say. And yet he was not a bom Roman, 
but was made ' Protector of Rome ' by the Church, 

' Padre Filippo ' is their favoiu-ite way of naming him, 
and sometimes ' il buon Filippo' and * Pippo buono.'] 



1 

Tbbhe was in Padre Filippo's time a cardinal who was 
Preffct of the provisions,' who let everything go wrong 
and att«>nded to nothing, and the poor were all suffering 
fcecause provisions got so ilwir. 
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Padre Filippo went to tlie Pope— Papa Medici* it 
was— and told him how badly off the poor were ; so the 
Pope ciiUed the Cardinal to account, and went on making 
him attend to it till Padre Filippo told him that things 
were on a better footing. 

But the Cardinal came to Padre Filippo and said : 

' Why do you vex me by going and making mischief 
to the Pope ? ' 

But Padre Filippo, instead of being frightened at hla 
anger, rose up and said: 

' Come here and I will show you what is the &te of 
those who oppress and neglect the poor. Come here 
Eminentiasimo, and look,' and he took him to the window 
and asked him what be saw. 

The Cardinal looked, and he saw a great fire of Hell» 
and the souls writhing in it. The Cardinal said no more 
and went' away, but not long after he gave up being a 
cardinal and became a simple brother under Padre 
Filippo. 

[Who this cardinal may have been I do not know, but 
the story was told me another time in this form : — ] 

U 

TnERB was a cardinal — Gasbaldi was his name — who 
went a good deal into society to the neglect of more im- 
portant duties. One evening, when he was at a conver- 
sazione. Padre Filippo came to the house where he was 
and bad liim called out to him in an empty room. 

' Your Eminence I come to this window, I have some- 
thing to show you.' 

The Cardinal came to the window and looked out, and 
instead of the houses he saw Hell opened and all the souls* 
in the flames ; a great serpent was wriggling in and out 
among tbem and biting them, and in the midst was a gilt 
cardinalitial chair. 

' Wlio is that seat for ? ' inquired the Cardinal. 
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r' It is placed there for your Eminence,' replied St. 
Philip. 
* What must I do to eaciipe it ? ' exclaimed the Cardinal, 
horrified and self-convicted. 
Padre Filippo read him a lecture on penitence and 
amendment of life, and for the practical part of his advice 
warned him to devote to good works moneys he had been 
too fond of heaping up. The Cardinal after this became 
very devout, and the poor were great gainera by St. Philip's 
instructions to liim, and the two chiu'chea you see at, the 
end of the Corso and Babbuino in Piazza del Popolo were 
also built by him with the money Padre Filippo bad 
warned him to spend aright, and you may »ee his arms 
up there any day for yourself.* 



Some of their stories of him are jocose. There was a 
young married lady who was a friend of the Order, and 
had done it much goml. She waa very much afraid of the 
idea of her confinement as the time approiiched and said 
she could never endure it. Padre Filippo knew how good 
ehe was and felt great compassion for her. 

'Never mind, my child,' said the 'good Philip'; 'I will 
take all your pain on myself.' 

Time passed away, and one night the community was 
very much surprised to hear 'good Philip' raving and 
shouting with pain; he who voluntarily submitted to 
every penance without a word, and whom they had often 
seen so patient in illness. That same night the lady's 
child wad Itom and »ihe felt no pain at all. 

Early uext momiag she sent to tell him that her child 
was bom, and to ask liow he was. 

'Tell her I am getting a little better now,' said 'good 
Philip,' 'but I never MutiTered anything like it before. 
Next time, mind, she must nsanage her aSairs for herself. 
For never will / interfere' wiUi anvthing of thai 
again,' 
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AsoTHER who had no child was very anxious to have 
one, and came to Padre Filippo to ask him to pray for 
her that ahe might have one. Padre Filippo promised to 
pray for her ; but instead of a child there was only a siiape- 
lesB thing. She sent for Padre Filippo once more, there- 
fore, and said : 

' There I that's all your prayers have brought I ' 
■ Oh never mind I ' said Padre Filippo ; ond he took it 
and shaped it {the narrator twisted up a large towel and 
showed how he formed first one leg then the other, then 
the arms, then the head, aa if she hod seen him do it). 
Then he knelt down by the side and prayed while he 
told them to keep silence, and it opened its eyes and 
cried, and the mother was content. 

[His winning and practical ways of di>aling with bis 
penitents afford an endless tbeme of anecdote, hut some 
have grown to most extravagant proportions. The follow- 
ing shows bow, as in all legends, mysteries are made to 
wear a material form. The fact that on some occasions 
be satisfied some, whom no one else could satisfy, of the 
boundless mercy of God, is brought to proof in such n 
tangible way as to provoke the denial it was invented to 
silence.] 

4 

Thebe was a man who was dying, and would not have 
a priest near him. He said be bad so many sins on bim 
it was impossible God could forgive him, so it was no use 
bothering himself about confessing. His wife and his 
children begged and entreated him to let them send for' 
a priest, but he would not listen to them. 

So they sent for Padre Filippo, and aa he was a friend 
he said : 

' If he comes aa a visitor be may come in, but not aa 
a priest.' 
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Good Philip sat down by bis side and said : 

' A visitor may ask a qucBtion. Wby won't you let me 
come ae a priest P ' 

The sick man gave the same answer as before. 

' Now you're quite mistalieD,' said St. Philip, ' and Fll 
show you Bomething.' 

Then he called fur paper and pen and wrote a note. 

' Padre Et*me 1 ' he wrote. ' Can a man's aioa be for- 
given ? ' and he folded it, and away it went of itself right 
up to heaven. 

An hour later, as they were all sitting there, another 
note came back all by itself, written in shining letters of 
gold, and it said : — 

' Padre Eteme forgives and receives everyone who is 
penitent.' 

The sick man resisted no longer after that ; be made 
his confession and received the sacrament, and died con* 
eoled in ' good Philip's ' arms. 



Padbb Filippo was walking one day through the Btreets 
of Uome when he saw a great crowd very much escited. 
' Wliat's the matter ? ' asked ' good Philip.' 

' There's a man in that huusi: up there beating his wife 
fit to kill her, and for nothing at all, for she's an angel of 
goodness. Nothing at all, but because she'd so ugly.' 

Padre Filippo waited till the hushand was tired of 
beating her and had gone out, and all the crowd had dis- 
persed. Then he wont up to the room where the poor 
woman lived, and knocked at the door. ' Who's there ? ' 
eaid the woman. 

' Padre Filippo I ' answered ' good Philip,' and the 
woman opened quickly enough when she heard it waa 
Padre Filippo who knocked. 

But good Philip himself started back with horror when 
' lie saw ber, she was so ugly. However, be said nothing, 
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but made the sign of the cross over her, and prayed, and 
immediately she became as beautiful as she had been 
ugly ; but she knew nothing, of coiu'se, of the change. 

'Your husband won't beat you any more,' said good 
Philip, as he turned to go ; ' only if he asks you who has 
been here send him to me.' 

When the husband came home and found his wife had 
become so beautiful, he kissed her, and was beside himsel 
for joy ; and she could not imagine what had made him so 
different towards her. ' Who has been here ?' he asked. 

' Only Padre Filippo,' answered the wife ; * and he said 
that if you asked I was to tell you to go to him;' the 
husband ran off to him to thank him, and to say how sorry 
he was for having beaten her. 

But there lived opposite a woman who waa also ii 
everything the opposite of this one. She wag very hand- 
some, but as bad in conduct as the other was goocL How^ 
ever, when she saw tlie ugly wife become so handsome, shg 
said to herself, ' If good Philip would only make me 
little handsomer than I am, it would be a good thing fof 
me ; ' and she went to Padre Filippo and asked him to 
make her handsomer. 

Padre Filippo looked at her, and he knew what sort 
of woman she was, and he raised his hand and made tha 
sign of the cross over her, and prayed, and she became 
ugly ; uglier even than the other woman had been I 

' Why have you treated me differently from the other 
woman ? * exclaimed the woman, for she had brought a 
glass with her to be able to contemplate the improvement 
she eitpected him to make in her appearance. 

* Because beauty was of use to her in her state of life, 
answered Padre Philippo. ' But you have only used thi 
beauty God gave you as an occasion of sin ; therefore t 
stumbling-block have I now removed out of ynur way.' 

And be said well, didn't he ? 
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OSE Eaater there camo to liim a youDg man of good 
family to cunfeasion, and Padre Filippo knew that every 
" one had tried in va,m to make him give up bia mistress, and 
that to argue with him about it was quite useless. So he 
tried another ta«k. ' I know it i« such a habit with you 
to go to see her you can't give it up, so I'm not going to 
aek you to. You shall g« and see her as often as you Uke, 
only will you do something to please me ? ' 

T\ie young man was very fond of good Philip, and 
there was nothing he would have not done for him except 
to give up hie mistress ; so as he knew tJiat was not io 
question, be answered 'yes ' very readily. 

* Vou promise me to do what Isay, pimctually?' aeked 
the saint. 

* Ob, yes, father, punctually.' 

' Very well, then ; all I ask is that though you go to 
her as often as you like, you just paea by this way and 
come up and pull my bell every time you go ; nothing 
more than that.' 

The young man did not think it was a very hard in- 
' junction, but when it came to performing it he felt ita 
effect. At first he used to go three times a day, but 
he was so ashamed of ringing the saint's bell so often, 
that very soon he went no more than once a day. That 
dropped to two or three times a week, then once a week, 
and long before next Easter he had given her up and had 
become all his parenla coiitd wish him to be. 



'TnERB was another such case; just such another, only 
thii man had a wife too, but be was so infatuate with 
the other, he would have it she loved him the better of 
tIi/> two.' 

* Yea ; and the other was a miniature-painter/ broke la 
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corroborativety a kind of charwoman who had come in t 
tidy the place while we were talking. 

' Yes, she was a miniature-painter,' continued th 
narrator ; ' bat it's I who am telling the atory.' 

' Padre Filippo said, " How much do you allow her ? " 

' Twenty paiila a day,' broke in the charwoman. 

' Forty Bcudi a month," said the narrator positively. 

* There's not much difference," interposed I, fearing 
should lose the atory between them. ' Twenty pauIs a daj 
is sixty acudi a month. It doesn't matter.' 

'Well, then. Padre Filippo said,' eontinuef) th< 
narrator, "Now just to try whether she cares so mucll 
about you, you give her thirty scudi a month." ' 

' Fifteen pauld a day,' interposed the charwoman. 

'Thirty scudi a mouth!' reiterated the narrator. 

* Never mind,' said I. ' Whatever it was, it was to \ 
reduced.* 

' Yes ; that's it,' puisued the narrator ; * and he n 
him go on and on diminishing it. She took it very wel 
at first, Buappcting he was trying her, and thinking 1« 
would make it up to her afterwards.' 

' But when she found he didn't,' said the charwoman, 

'She turned him out," said the narrator, putting hei 
down with a frown. 'He was so infatuated, however, that 
even now he was not satisfied, and said that in stopping the 
money he had l>een unfair, and she was in the right. So 
good Philip, who was patience itself, said, " Go and pay 
her up, and we'll try her another way. You go and kiU 
a dog, and put it in a bag, and go to her with your handl 
covered with blood, and let her think you have got int* 
trouble for hurting some one, and ask her to hide you." 
So the man went and killed a dog.' 

' It was a cat he killed, because he couldn't find a t 
handy,' said the irrepressible charwoman. 

' Nonsense ; of course it was a dog,' asseverated 1 
narrator. ' But when he went to her boiue and pretendec 
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1 a bad way, and asked her to have pity on him, 
she only answered: "Not I, indeed I Vxa not going to 
get myself into a. scrape* with the law, for Mm!" and 
drove him away. And he came and told Padre Filippo. 
" N<FW," said good Philip, "go to your wife whom you 
' hare abandoned so loag. Go to her with the same story, 
and Bee what she does for you." 

' The man took the dead dog in the bag, and ran io the 
lodging where hia wife was, and knocked titealthily at her 
door. " It is I," he whispered. 

' *' Come in, hueband," e:(claimed the wife, throwing' 
open the door. 

' ^ Stop ! ho-ih ! take care I don't touch me [ " said the 
hnabond. "There's blood upon me. Save me I hide me ! 
put me somewhere \ " 

' " It's so long since you've been here, no one will think 
of coming after you here, so you will be quite Gsfe. Sit 
down and be composed," said the wife soothingly ; and she 
poured him out wine to drink. 

'But the police were nearer than he fancied. He had 
thought to finiMh up the affair in five minutes by explain- 
ing all to her. But '* the other," not satisfied with refusing 
him shelter, had gone and ^t the police on bis track; 
and here they were after him. 

' The wife's quick ears heard them on the stairs. ** Get 
into this cupboard quick, and leave me to manage them," 
siie Mud. 

*Tbe husband safely stowed away, she opened the door 
without henitation, as if she had nothing to hide. " How 
ou you think he is here ? " she said when they asked for 
faim. " Ask any of the neighboun bow long it is since be 
hu b«ea bere." 

' " Oh, tbr«e years,^ ** four years," " five," said variotts 
TOJoei 'if people who had come round at hearing the police 
aniv*. 

■ u You BBC you muat have come to the wrong place," 
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she said. And the husband smiled as he heard her stand- 
ing out for him so bravely. 

* Her determined manner had satisfied the police ;. and 
they were just turning to go when one of them saw tell- 
tale spots of blood on the floor that had dropped from the 
dead dog. The track was followed to the cupboard, and 
the man dragged to prison. It was in vain that he assured 
them he had killed nothing but a dog. 

* " Ha I that will be the faithful dog of the murdered 
man," said the police. " We shan't be long before we find 
the body of the man himself I " 

* The wife was distracted at finding her husband, who 
had but so lately come back to her, was to be taken away 
again ; and he could discern how real was her distress. 

* " Go to Padre Filippo, and he will set all right," said 
the husband as they carried him away. The woman went 
to Padre Filippo, and he explained all, amid the laughter 
of the Court. But the husband went back to his wife, and 
never left her any more after thatJ 

[The story was told me another time with this variation, that 
the penitent was a peasant ^ who came up to Rome with his ass, 
and tied it to a pillar set up for the purpose outside the chiircli, 
while he went in to confess. The first time he went, St. 
Philip told him he must have nothing more to do with the occa- 
sion of sin, who in this case was a spinner instead of a miniature- 
painter. The peasant was so angry with the advice that ho 
stayed away from confession a whole year. At the end of the 
year he came back. St. Philip received him with open arms, 
saying ho had been praying ever since for his return to a better 
mind. The sum that formed the sliding-scale that was to open 
his eyes to the mercenary nature of the affection he Imd so 
much prized, \k»& calculated at a lower rate than tlie other ; 
but the rest of the story was the same.] 

8 

'An, there's plenty to be said about Padre Filippo,' 
said the charwoman ; and I should have liked to put her 
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under examination, but that it woiiid have been a breach 
of hospitality, as the other evidently did not like the inter- 
ruption ; BO I waa obliged to be satisfied witb the testimony 
she had already aSurded of the popularity of the saint. 
' Ha, good Padre Filippo, he was content to eat " black 
breati " like us ' ; and she took a hunch out of her pocket 
to show me ; (it wa» only like our ' brown bread.') 

' ITiere was no lack where he was. Once I know, with 
half a rubbio ' of com, he made enough to last all the com- 
munity ten years," she, however, ran on to eay before she 
could be dismissed. 



One day Padre Filippo was going over Ponte S. 
Angelo, when he met two little boys who seemed to attract 
his notice, ' Forty-two years hence you will be nmtle a 
cardinal.' he Baid to one, as he gave him a friendly tap 
with his walking-stick. ' And that other one,' he added, 
turning to his companion, ' will be dead in two years,' 
And so it came true exactly. 

10 

There was another peasant who, when be came into Rome 
on a Sunday morning, always went to the church where 
St. Philip was.' ' You quite weary " one with your con- 
tinual preaching about the Blessed Sacrament. I'm 1=0 
tired of hearing about it, that I declare to you I don't 
care so much about it as my mule does about a sack of 
com.' Padre Filippo preferred convincing people in some 
practical way to going into angry discussions with them ; 
80 he did not say very much in answer to the countryman's 
remarks, but asked him the name of his village. Not 
long after he weut down to this village to preach ; and 
had a pretty little altar erected on a hill-side, and set 
up the Blessed Sacrament in Exposition. Then he went 
and found out the same ooimtTymau, and said, ' Now bring 
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a sack of com Dear where the altar is, and let's see what 
the mule does.' The coimtryraan placed a sack of com 
near the altar, and drove the mule by to see what it would 
do. 

The mule kicked aside the sack of corn, and fell down 
on its knees before the altar ; and the man, seeing the 
token, went to confeaaion to St. Philip, and never said any- 
thing profane any more. 

11 
Thbue were two other fellows " who were more profene 
still, and who said one to the other, ' They make sach a 
fnss about Padre Filippo and his miracles, I warrant it's 
all nonsense. Let's wat4:h till he passes, and one of UB 
pretend to be dead and see if he finds it out.' 

So said BO done. * What is your companion lying on 
the ground for ? ' said St. Philip as he passed. ' He's dead I 
Father,' replied the other. 'Dead, is he?* said Padre 
Filippo ; ' then you must go for a bier for him." He had 
no sooner passed on than the man burst out laugbing, 
expecting his companion to join bis mirth. But his com- 
panion didn't move. 'Why don't you get up?' he said, 
and gave him a kick; hut he made no sign. When he 
bent down to look at him be found he was really dead ; and 
he had to go for the bier. 

' ■ OniBpii e annAna ' an^ two old words moaning all kinds of uifat and 
»eget)i>il? (including grain) food. It wae the title o( one depflrtmBnt of the 
local ad-miniHOiitinn. There vni a great dearth id Rome in tbs jear 
laSO-t, mFntLnnnl ia the hittories of the times. It is probable the peoplo 
would DacriiM to the bead of the depotlmeat the fault of the calamity. 

* Tbeiic people gBnerallj call the popea hy their family oamiw. Thi* 
■Pa;in MeJlEi' voald be Piua IV., who reigned from 15A9 to I56fl. 

» ■Bnilleonimo,* 'nglj souls.' 

' All tegenil* have doabtieas tiome foundation in fact; bat unfbrtuniiteljr 
for the iloljill at this oae, the arniB up in tlie facade of thu Kaid Churcbea, 
•Dei Miriicoli' and 'di Monte Banlo'— HnHhearmsof a Cardinal OiiatiJdi or 
Castnldi. who rebuilt iheiuubuuta hundred yean latio' than t^t, Philip's time. 
Al'iniulflrVU. haring rebuilt tliu Flaminian O-ate. or Furin del Popolo, Ihs 
iusignlficaneeof lluM twochuicbM b«:aniamareDoticeabiethanbdbi«;bnt 
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I ha diJ nut sarrivc to carry oat hiB intention oFrebuildingthem. This wu 
sntly perfbrmed by CftidiaHl Oiwinldi. — Muroai. xii. 147, >xnii. 
I IKdi Pancimli, IflU 1 MeUhiorri. 331 and VIH. 

' lmpi<ciiiw,' •entBuglemj'seUwilb,' 'inlerfuwwiili' — averj faiourito 

■ ■ Impiuure,' ogBln bera. 
' ■ Qiintmgoola,' a pemant nf Iho Ounpnguo emc Itnme. 

■ A fhAAui i« bntwwn four aud firs anDn. 

■ St. I^illp UtmI and Uught for thin;-thr«i^ vcara at tlie Chnnh of 9. 
I Girolimo della Cariti. not recy fiu from the vagetnbls mutket in Campo 
I de' FioH, nil the sIcwIb alMjut coutainiDg shops much freqiiealfd b; tha 
I conulrjr people wliim ihay fooic np to Rome with their Tegetublra. 

• ' SooMiftW,' to per«B»fpe to wearineas ; to din. 

' ' Vatxalli,' in thi* older dictionariea ' vssutlo ' ia only deigned U a 

il : but in modorn Itoumn p&rlandv it meiuii ■ Kvnp. n vagsboad. 

[Csnwllieri bas collected Bome curious mcidentB (' Mortaito,' 
p. 2IO-12, A]ipendiT N. Kxii.) oonc«ralng an attempt wbich was 
nutde by Princess Anne Colonca to obtain ftnm Urban YIII. the 

I autliorltj lo remove a part of the Saint's liody to her chnjjel at 
Knpica. The FatherB of the Oralorv and the people were greatly 
ayerse to dividing it, as it wag very well preserved in its en- 
tirety. By s fatnlity, which the people readily believed to be 
providential, Monsig. Moraldo, who wis charged to bring the 
matter under the Pope's notice, forgot it every time he was in 

} attendance on the Pope, though it was the most important thing 
he had to say. At last he put the Bull concerning it ant on his 
desk that he might be sure to remember it, though otherwise he 
would have kept it concealed, for it bore the endorsement, ' Per 
levare (to remove) parte del corpo di S. Filippo Neri.' While 
he was talking about it to one of the papal secretaries Btanding 
nesir the window, a priest, who had come about other matters, 
A shown in, and thus bn|ipenod to piiss by the side of the table 
when the endorsement of the Bull caught bis eye. With all a 
Roman's desire to preserve the body to Rome intact, lie imme- 
diately gave notice at the Omtory, and two ooiirageons young 
'3 took upiu themselves to hide the body. When the pre- 
lates, Uierefore, came shortly after to claim the fulfilment of the 
Bull, the Rector opened the shrine in good faith, but the liody 
wa« not there, and the report ran among the vulgar ihut it had 
been wiracoloasly removed. Subsequently tlie Rector gnve them 
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the heart, and drew a tooth of the Saint, which was a verbal 
compliance wit^ the terms of the Bull, being certainly * a part of 
the body.* Some years after, the body was restored to its shrine, 
and in 1743 Prince Chigi provided it with velvets and brocades 
to the value of 1,000 scudi.] 



TKE PARDON OF ASISn 



St. Felix,* St. Vincent,* and St. Philip went together 
once upon a time to the Pardon of Asisi. 

As they were three great saints, the Pope sent for 
them as soon as they came back, saying he had a question 
to ask them. It was Innocent IX. or X., I am not sure 
which ; but I know it was an Innocent.^ He took them 
one by one, separately, and began with St. Felix. 

' Were there a great many people at the Pardon ? ' 
said the Pope. 

* Oh yes, an immense number,' answered simple St. 
Felix ; * I had not thought the whole world contained 
such a number.' 

* Then a vast number of sins must have been remitted 
that day ? ' said the Pope. 

St. Felix only sighed in reply. 

* Why do you sigh ? ' asked the Pope. 

St. Felix hesitated to reply, but the Pope bade him tell 
him what was in his mind. 

' There were but few who gained the indulgence in all 
that multitude,' replied the Saint ; ' for among them all 
were few who came with the contrition required.' 

' How many were there who did receive it ? ' again 
asked the Pope. 

Once more St. Felix hesitated till the Pope ordered 
him to speak. 

* There were only four,' he then said. 
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•Only four t * exclaimed the Pope. *And wbo were 
th«yP' 

St. Felix showed even more reluctance to answer thifi 
question than tlie otliers ; but the Pope made it a matter 
of obedience, and then he said, 

• The four were Father Philip, Father Vincent, one 
old man, and one other.'* 

The Pope next culled for Falher Vincent, and went 
through nearly the same dialogue with htm, and his list 
was 

' Father Philip, Father Felix, one old man, and one 
other." 

Then the Pope sent for St. Philip, and held the same 
discourse with him, and his list was 

• Father Vincent, Father Felix, one old man, and 
one other.' 

And the Pope saw that their testimony agreed toge- 
ther, and that each out of humility had abstained from 
naming that he was one of the fi^ur. 

But when the people heard the story, they all began 
demanding that the three fathers should he canonized. 

' ' n Po(don di ABiei.' The indoTgenres ftlUched lo Tieitioj; ihe Chowh 
erf S, Jlsns d«f{li Aogali nwr Aeisi (olhorwiae mlled iha Powiunenla), 
nceived thisimmB on o«Mi(.n nf ita c (insBmition oa the 1st nod 2nd August, 
Vl'lb. Tba viiit on the anntTenaiy became one of Ihe muBi popular of 
Itali«n pilgrimKgea. 

■ Sua F«liiM) di CrvBtikllcviD, 1513-87, ta « very papular sainl amoag the 
Roaiiuia. for otw ratKin brcBBso hit wils bom of poor pnrrnUgn. Though 
□f low origin, uid oul; & laj brother in his coDTnnt. he wns fluently con- 
ault«d by important prople on accnunl nf hit pielj &ad pcULisnca. St. 
Chiirlm Barr<,tue'> took groat nolo of bia advice. He Bnn a ronlnnpamj 
of Si. Philip. 

* St. X'iofiint Fr-rTFT, who is bo popnUr b anint amiinj; iha RninftUB, so 
uiUy Mmpted with Si. Philip and hi* ncti.aod alwafB ipuken Oif oaif 
li»hadallhi«lifobr«n an inhabitant o( Rome, lirrd juBll»oMQturif« Mrliir. 
(1331-14)0) Ihan iho 'Ap'wtia of Kouib.' Thoogh ha wenl ulmut prwch- 
ing aiiil rcfurniiDg nil OT«r Burope, and fvea In Kngland and Inland at th' 
inTiurioD of Hopjy IV,, he »«■ yet never in Borne at all. ihougli miioh »i 
Avignon andsr tha ■OHrallrd Benedict Xtll., hi* roiintryman. with whom 
be li»nl nil lilt itiflni;Ui.« to miJco him put an rod to the acliiant. 
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' iDDQCenl DC., vho reigned 1^8(1-1, look n ;rnnc deal of bc 
Philip. It U cnrioui the nnrmtor should hare bt«a m bt ouC omeeroiDg 
St. Vincent nnd so correct ulioitl tliis. 

' ' Un vecchielto e un' allro." 

[Concerning St. Philip's devotion to the Portiuncu]a, Cancel- 
lieri, ' Mercato,' \ xxx. note 7, records that he never misaed 
attending it every August at the httle Church of S. Salvutore, in 
Onda, near Ponte Siato, now a hoapice for in£rm priests (he 
gives a curious inacripcion in note * * *), then in the hands 
of the FraDciacaos for many years, while Ite lived in the 
neighbouring Palazzo Caccia.] 



PADRE VINCESZO. 

1 

Tkehb was Padre Vincenzo too, who wasn't muoli less 
than Good Philip himself. He was a miracle of obedience. 
One day when he was ill the Father-General sent him a 
codfish. Padre Vincenzo sent back word to tliank him, 
but said he couldn't eat it. ' Nonsense I ' answered the 
Father-General, who thought he spoke out of regard to 
his love of abstinence. ' Nonsense 1 tell him he is to eat 
it all.' The message waa given to Padre Vincenzo, who 
was really too ill to eat anything; but in hia simplicity 
thinking he ought to obey, be ate the whole fieh, head, 
tail, bones, and all. 

By-and-hy tlie Father-General earae to see him. He 
seemed almost at the last gasp, siilTiwated by the effort he 
had made, and hia throat all lacerated with swallowing 
the fish-bones. The Father-General praised the simpli- 
city of his obedience, but told the brother who took the 
message that lie ought to have (.-xplained it better. 

But Padre Vincenzo did not lose anything by his 
obedience, for that same evening lie was cured of his ill- 
ness altogether, and was quite well again. 
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Padbb ViscBNZO worked so many miracles that all 
Rome was talking atvout him, and the Father- Gene nil 
thought he would get vain, ao he told him not to work 
any more miracles. Padre Vincenzo therefore worked 
no more miracles ; but one day aa he was walking along 
the street, he passed under a high scaffolding of a houi>e that 
was heing huilt. Just as he came by, a latmiirer mis^d 
his footing and fell over from the top. ' Padre Vincenzo, 
save me 1 ' cried the man, for everybody knew Padre Vin- 
cenzo, and he had just seen him turn into the street. 
' Stop there I ' said Padre Vincenzo ; * 1 mustn't save you, 
as the Padre-Gene rale eaya Pm not to work miracles ; but 
wait there, and I'll go and ask if I may.' Then he left 
him suspended in the air while he ran breathless to ask 
pennissioD of the Father-General to work the miracle of 
saving him. 

3 
OsE morning Padre Vincenzo had to pass through the 
Rotonda ' on businesB of his community. A temptation 
of the throat ' took him as he saw a pair of fine plump 
pigeons such as you, perhaps, cannot see anywhere out of 
the Ilotonda hanging up for sale. Padre Vincenzo bought 
the pigeons, and took them home secretly under hU cloak. 
Id bis cell he plucked the pigeons, and cooked them over 
a little tire. The unwonterl smell of roast pigeon soon 
perfumed the corridor, and two or three brothers, having 
peeped through the keyhole and seen what was going on 
in Padre Vinceuzo's cell, ran off to say to the Father- 
General, 

• What do you think Padre Vincenzo, whom we 
all reckon such a saint, is doing now 1 He is cooking 
pigeon B privately in his celL' 

* It's a calmnny I I can't believe it of him,' answered 
the Father-General indignantly. 
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The Bpyin(J brothers bid hira come and see. 

' I am certain if I do, it will be to cover you with con- 
fusion in Bome way or otlier for telling tales I ' replied the 
Father-General as he went with them. 

As they passed along the corridor there was the emell 
of roast pigeon most undeniably ; but when the Fath«- 
General opened the cell door what did they see ? 

Padre Vincenzo was on his knees, praying for forgive- 
ness in a tone of earnest contrition ; round his throat were 
tied the two pigeons, burning hot, as he had taken tliem 
from the 6re. A spirit of compunction had seized him a8 
he was about to accomplish the tmmortified act nf eating 
in his cell in contravention of Ms rule, and he had adopted 
this penance for yielding in intention to the temptation. 

' ' Hotr'tid&,' tho mlgur name of thn Pnuthcon, ^ves its appellation to 
thp mnrket -which is held in the 'SsliUi de' CresconEi ' und a\\rr sdjoinuig 

■ ' Gola.' the tbroat ; used for ' gluttonj.' 



PAH-RE rnXTANAROSA. 
1 
Thkhr was Padre Fontanaroisa too. Did you never 
hear of him ? He was a good friend to the poor ; and all 
Rome loved hira. He was a Jesuit ; but somehow there 
wen' some .lesuita who didn't like him. Papa Braschi ' was 
very fond of him, and used to make him come every day 
and tell hira all that went on in Rome, for he was very 
gooii to the people, and tliat way the Pope heard what the 
people waiit«d ; and many things that were wrong got set 
right when Padre Fontanarosa explained to the Pope the 
real state of the case. 

One day Padre Fontanaroba said to the Pope, ' People 
say I have boon talking tmi freely, and call it felling tales ; 
but I have only oljeye<l the wishes of Your Holiuess. If 
I have done wrong send me away.' But Pupa Braschi 
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answered, 'You have done me good service. Fear 
nothing.' 

The next day after that Padre Fontanaroaa did not 
come to the Vatican, or the next, or the next. 

Then Papa Brasclii called for his carriage, and said, 
'Drive to the Gesd!' Arrived at the Gesil, he said, 'I 
want Padre Fontanarosa ; where is he ? ' 

They answered, * In his cell.' 

But he had been confined in his cell on bread and 
water for chattering. 

' Then let him be brought, out of his cell ; for I want 
him ! ' answered Papa BiaschL 

That time he took Padre Fontanarosa away in his 
carriage, and no one durst say anything to him any more. 



Fathbr F0KTAMABO8A was very simple in his habits him- 
self; and he thought the best way to keep the Order 
simple was to keep it poor. Whenever anyone wanted to 
leave money to it, inst^sid of encouraging them, he used 
to tell them of some other good work to which they might 
leave it. 

One day there was a penitent of his who was very 
devoted to the Jesuits, a very rich nobleman, who came 
to die, and, as he was making his will, he woidd tiave 
Padre Fontanarosa and the notary present together. ' I 
leave all of which I die poiisessed to the Church of the 
Gesfi,' dictated the rich nobleman. 

•What I do you leave all to the Son and nothing to 
the Mother ! ' said Padre Fontanarosa, who knew he was 
too weak to argue with him as to whether tlie Order was 
better without the money or not, and therefore adopted 
this mode of avoiding the snare, without damaging the 
good purpose of the testator. 

'All I yon are right," answered the dying tnan. 'Thank 
you for reminding me. Make a codicil." he said to the 
notary, ' and say I meant it for Geail txnd Maria.' 
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Tlie not.irf wrnte just what he was bid, and the dying 
man and the witnesses signed all duly. But the money 
had to go, not to ' the Gesil ' at all, but to the church of 
' Gesft e Maria '—you know where, at the end of the 
Corso, which doesn't belong to the Jesuits at all, but to 
the Augustinians. 



Othbiis give him not quite aucb a good character, and 
tell' the following story of bim : — 

The reason why the Jesuits did not look favourably on 
Father Fontauarosa was that they thought he went too 
often to the house of a certain lady. He perceived that 
they had found out that he visited her, but he went on all 
the same, only he said to her, ' If anything happens that 
the fathers send after me, and anyone comes into the room 
sutldenly ; fall down on yoiu- knees before the crucifix, and 
I will speak so that I may seem to be here to give you a 
penitential warning,' 

There happened to be a handsome crucifix, kept 
more for ornament than devotion, on a slab in her boudoir, 
and she promised to heed hia caution. 

One day, when they were together, they heard a ring 
at the outer door ; then a whispering in the paasage; then 
footsteps in the adjoining room. Padre Fontanaroaa 
looked at the lady, and the lady looked at Padre Font-ana- 
rosa. Each understood that they were under surveillance. 
She fell down on her kneea before the crucifix, and hft 
exhorted her to take a pattern from the Magdalen ; and, 
as she knelt clasping the foot of the cross, with her 
beautiful hair all loose over her shoulders, she really 
looked like a living picture of the Magdalen. Still n(» 
one came into the room. Hut they felt they were being 
watchcii; so it was necessary to keep up the deception. 
Padre Fontanarosa liad to speak loudly and fervently in 
order to make his words resound well in the adjoiniog 
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room ; the lady bad to sob to show she vas attending to 
them. Still no one came in ; and Padre Fontanarosa Lad 
to continue bis discourse till, partly through fear lest hii 
courage should fail, and partly lest he should be diBcovered, 
he forced himself to forget present circumstances, and to 
throw himself into his eshortation to such an extent that 
he preached with a force and eloquence he had never 
exercised in his life before. 

At last those who had been listening felt satis&ed of 
bis sincerity, and went back to the General and told him 
there was no fiiult to be found in him. 

But Bo efTectnatly had he preached, and so salutary 
had been his warnings, that the next day the lady entered 
a convent, to be a penitent all her days, 

' Pins VI.. who reigned 177S-1799. 



S. GIUSEPPE LABJiE.^ 
1 

' Tbrbb was Giuseppe Labre too, and many wonderful things 
he did ; he was a great saint, as all the people in the 
Monti * knew. I don't know if they've put all about him 
in boi>k8 yet ; if bo, you may have read it ; but I can't 
read.' 

' I know a Lifo of him has been published ; but tell 
me what you have heard about him all the same.' 

Giuseppe Labre, you know, passed much of hifi time 
in meditation in the Coliseum ; the arch behind the pic- 
tiire of the Second Station,^ that's where he used to be all 
day, and where be slept most nights, too. There was a 
butcher in the Via dp' Serpenti who knew him, and kept a 
little room for him, where be made him come and sleep 
when the nights were bad and coUl, or rtorroy. Tljese 
people wero very good to him, and, though not well off 
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themselves, were ready to give him a great deal more 
than he in his love for poverty would consent to accept. 

One great affliction this butcher had; hia wife was 
bedridden with an incurable diaorder. One night there 
waa a terrible storm, it was a burning hot night in sum- 
mer, and Giuseppe Labre came to sleep at the butcher's. 
He was lying on his bed in the little room, which was up 
a step or two higlier than the butcher's own room, where 
his wife lay, just as it might be where that cupboard is 
there. Presently the butcher's wife heard him call her, 
Baying, 

* Sora Angela, bring me a cup of water for the love of 
Godr 

' My friend, you know how gladly I would do anything 
to help you, but my husband ia not come up, and I have 
no one to send, and you know I cannot move.' 

XeverthelesH Giuseppe called again, 'Sora Angela, 
bring me a cup of water for the love of God 1 ' 

' Don't call 80, good friend,' replied she ; * it distresses 
me ; you know how gladly I would come if I could only 
move.' 

Yet still the third time Giuseppe Labre said, 

' Sora Angela, hear me I Bring me a cup of water for 
the love of God I ' And he spoke the words so authori- 
tatively that the good woman felt as if she was boimd to 
obey him, she made the effort to rise, and, can you 
believe it I she got up as if there was nothing the matter 
with her ; and from that time forward she was cured. 



There was a poor cobbler who always had a kind 
word for Giuseppe too. One day Giuseppe Labre came to 
him, and said he wanted him tn lend him a pair of shoes 
as he was going a pilgrimage to Loreto. The cobbler 
knew what a way it was from Rome to Loreto, and that 
there would not be much left of a pair of shoes after tbey 
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had done the way there and back. Had Labre a^ked bira 
to giva them, his regard for him would have prompted 
hi m to assent however ill he uoidd afford it ; but tu talk 
of lending ehoea to walk to Loreto and buck seemed 
like making game of him, and he didn't like it. Never- 
theless he uouldu't find it in his heart to refuse, and he 
gave him a pretty tidy pair which he had pat<^hBd up 
strong to sell, but without ejqiecting ever to see them 

Giuseppe Labre took the ehoes and went to Loreto, 
and when he came back his fir^t call was at the cobbler's 
ahed ; and sure enough he brought the ehoes none the 
worse for all the wear they had had. So perfectly mi- 
injured were they that the cobbler would have thought 
they were another pair had it not been that he recogniaed 
the patches of hia own clumsy work. 



AKOHtEB more matter-of-fact account of this Btory| was 
that be did not wear the shoes on the journey, as he did 
that barefoot, i.e. with wooden sandals, and only borrowed 
the ehoes to be decent and reverent in visiting the Sanc- 
tuary. In this case the Etory was told me to illustrate 
his conscientiousness both in punctually returning the 
shoes and in taking so much care of his trust. 

' 8. Juapph Litbre wru bom xt Boutngae. of pkrents of the lotrer middle 
cUm, in 1719, BQd died 1783. Ha otms to Roraa on s pil^n^mngn when 
jouDg, nod remained here the rest t<f his da;«, pasiing hia lium in pmyer 
■nd cuDlvmpUtioo in ihe vnriona ahriuea of Romo. Ha everj yeu mnda 
Iha pilgnmuga to Loreto on foot. He waa aupporled entirelj Uy the olme 
of Ih* people. 

' In ihe RioDB Monti are the atraets chii-fly inh&biled by the poor and 
working v ia&sea of Borne. JoHph Lnbre pasied hi* lifa in their midaE, 
and th--y AlTBja apeak of bim with .ifisircioa, bb & haio of their own order. 
It only neiida id go to the Church of tile Hudeaiui da'Moiili on the day of 
hi* ' Putrociaio ' In aev hi>w [Mipular he ia. 

* Tliu slatiuiis of the ' W>y of the Cruaa' are itrrnngeil round the 
interior of tJio Coliaeum ; Hod uniil out-of-door dcvotiaa* were forbidden 
by the new GuTeniDiBUl, the Viti Cmcia won rouMantly performed here, led 
by ■ Capuiiliin aud by tuioub coofraleraitlen, and always well attended. 
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THE TWELVE WORDS OF TJRUTH.^ 

This is a ' ritomella,' the whole being repeated over as 
each new sentence is added. I remember, years ago, 
meeting the same in Wiltshire, and then there was this 
additional refrain to be repeated : 



* When want is all the go ; 
And it eyermore shall be so.* 



Then it went on : 

* ril sing you three ; 
Three are rivo.* 

If I remember right, there were no numbers before 
three-o. Four, were the four Evangelists, and nine, the 
nine orders of angels, as in the text ; but the seventh line 
was 'seven are the seven bright stars in the sky,' and 
this, taken in connexion with the text, establishes a 
curious link in popular mythology between the mysterious 
Seven-branch Candlestick and the Pleiades. Subjoined 
is a translation of the text. 

' One, and first, is the Lord God, ever ready to help 
us.' (' Domeniddio ' is a popular way of naming God, 
like the French ' le bon Dieu,' identical with the German 
' unser Herrgott.') ^ 

' Two stands for the keys of heaven. There is gold.' 
(This would be the literal rendering of this line, but it 
has manifestly been lamed by bad memory.) ^ 

* Three stands for three patriarchs, &c.' * 

' Four stands for the four columns which support the 
world, &c»' * 

' Five stands for the five wounds of Jesus Christ.' ^ 

* Six stands for the six cocks which crowed in 
GaUlee.' ^ 

* Seven are the seven tapers that burnt in Jerusalem.' 
(* Cantomo ' for cantarono, a vulgar transposition, like 
* himderd,' and * childem,' in English ; ' ardomo ' similarly, 
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instead of ' arderono,' though • araero * would be the cor- 
rect forni.)* 

' Kight ' stands for the octave of Christ. (Probably in 
alluaion to the ' octave,' or eight days' festival, of Christ- 
mas.)' 

'Nine 'stands for the nine quires of angels.'" 

' Ten ' stands for the ten years of Christ. ( What ' ten 
years * it ia not easy to see.) " 

' Eleven ' stands for the crowning with thorns. (St. 
Bridget or Sceur Emmerich, in their minute meditations 
or 'Revelations 'on the Passion, have fixed a number for 
the thorns in our lord's crown, but I dn not romember what 
they make it ; there may be a tradition that it was 
eleven.) '* 

' Twelve ' stands for the Twelve Apostles." 

' L« dodici Punic dtlta VeriU. 

* * ITiio !• primo i Donumiildia. cha spinpFe c'aiDla.' 

* ' Doa ftonn te cbinri del delo, e'h Voio' 
' 'Tm totio tfv PnlTiaPcbi Abrarome, Oiitcotibe, elsiac!i«.' 

* ' Qaittlxo 80D0 le qunltra colonne ehe il moado nianlicDH: Loca, 
Giovfitini, Miirci), e MMleo.' 

' ' Cinque sono In iiinghe dp Oni Griato.' 

' ' Sei Bono i nei gnlli the oiulomo ia Oslilea.' 

* ' Scue Bono i wtU eorini cb' nrdorao id GenuBlemiDe.' 

' ' OMo t I'otWni di CrittO.' 
'* ' Son aona i noru carl dugli niigaU.' 
" ' Dicci (■- la dircBann ili Crieto.' 
" ' Unditi * U eotoDoiiooo di »pine.' 
" ' Dodici BODo i dodin Apoatjti.' 



GHOST AND IREASCEE STORIES AND 
FAMILY AND LOCAL TEADITIONS. 



TSE DBAS MAN IN TEE OAK-TREE* 

TiiSRE was a parcel of young fellows once who w«re 3 
nuisauce to everybody in Rome, for they were always at 
Bomo miscliievous tricks when it was nothing worse. But 
there was one of them who was not altogether ao bad 
as the rest. For one thing, there was one practice of 
devotion he had never forgotten from the days when his 
mother taught him, and that was, to say a De Profundis 
whenever he saw a dead body carried paat to burial. But 
what concerned liis companions, was the fear lest he should 
some day perhaps take it into his liead to reform, and in 
that case it was not impossible he might be led to give 
infonnation against them. 

At last they agreed that the best thing they coiUd do was 
to put him out of the way. Quietly as their conspiracy was 
cooduct^Ml, tie saw there was something plotting, and 
determined to be out of reach of their murderous inten- 
tions ; so he got up early one morning, and rode out of 
Borne. 

On, on, on,' he went till he had left Rome many miles 
liehind, and then he saw hanging in an oak-tree the 
body of a man all in pieces, among the branches. 

For a moment he waa overcome with horror at the 
sight; but, nevertheless, he did not forget his good practice 
of Hiying a De Profundis. 

No sooner had h© completed the psalm, than one by 
one tiie pieces came down from the tree and put them- 
aelves together, till a dead man stood before liim, all com- 
plete. Gladly would he have spurred his horse on and 
got away from the horrible sight, bat he waa riveted to the 
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spot, and durst not move, or scarcely take breath. But 
worse wad ia store, for now the dreadful apparition toole 
hold of his bridle. 

' Fear nothing, young man I' Baid the corpse, in a tone, 
which though meaat to be kind, was so sepulchral that it 
thrilled the ear. ' Only cliange places with me for a little 
space ; you get up in the oak-tree, and lend your horse 
to me,' 

The youth mechanically got off his horse, and climbed 
up into the tree, while the mangled corpse got on to the 
horee, and rode away back towards Rome. He had not 
been gone five minutes when he heard four shots* 6Lred. 

Looking from his elevation in the direction of the 
Boimd, he saw his four evil companions, who liad just fired 
their pieces into the corpse which rode his horse, without 
making it sit a bit less erect than before. Then he saw 
them go stealthily up to the figure and look at it, and 
then run away, wild with terror. 

As soon 83 they had turned their backs, the corpse 
turned the horse's head round, and trotted hack to tho 
nak-tree. 

' Now, my son,* said the corpse, alighting from the 
horse, ' I have done you this good turn because you said 
a De Profundis for me ; but such interpositions don't 
befall a man every day. Turn over a new leaf, before a 
worse thing happens.' 

Having said this, the dead body, piece by piece, 
replaced itself amid the branches of the oak-troe, where it 
had himg before. 

The young man got on his horse again, penitent and 
thoughtful, and rode to a friary,* where, after spending 
an edifying life, be died a holy death. 

' ' n HoMo dalla Qoarcln.' 

' ' Cnromind, cotnroiiiA, c&mniiii&;' ueootv (1. p. 13. 

' ■Qtuvttroarquebiwjiie.* 

' • Fraleria,' a populnr word for a moiuurtery. 
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Thbbe was a rich man, I cannot tell you how rich he was,^ 
who died and left, all his great fortune to his am, palaces 
and hoiiseR, and famw and \'ineyards. The eon entered 
into posBes^ion of all, and became a ^eat man ; but he 
never tJmiight of having a mass said for the soid of his 
&ther, from whom be had received alL 

There wsis also, about the same time, a poor man, who 
had haidly enoiiglj to keep bwly and soul together, and he 
went into a church to pray that he might have wherewithal 
to feed his children. So poor was he, that be said within 
himself, ' None poorer than I can there be.' As he said 
that, his eye lighted on the box where alms were gathered, 
that masBes might be offered for tlie aouls in Purgatory. 
■ ' Yes,' he said, then, ' these are poorer than I,' and he felt 
in his pocket for his single baiocco, and he put it in the 
alms box for the holy souls.* 

As he came out, he saw a paijione ' standing l>etbre the 
door, as if in waiting for him ; but as he was well-dreased, 
and looked rich, the poor man knew he could have no 
acquaintance with him, and would have passed on. 

' Vou have done me ao much good, and now you don't 
speak to me,' said the stranger. 

' When did I thee much good?' said the poor man 
bewildered. 

' Even now,' said the stranger ; for in reality he was 
no paitione, hut one of the holy soids who bad taken 
that form, and be alltided to the poor man's last coin, of 
which he had deprived hiruself in charity. 

'I cannot think to what your Excellency' alludes,' 
replied the poor man. 

' Nevertheless it ia true,' returned the puhwne ; ' and 
now I will ask you to do me another favour. Will yon 
take this letter to such and sucb a palace?* and he gave 
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him the exact adilreas. ' When you get there, you DUist 
insist on giving it into tbo hands of the master of the 
houso himself. Nt-ver mind how many times you are re- 
fused, do not go away till you have given it to the master 
liimself.' 

' Never fear, your Excellency,' answered the poor man, 
' m deliver it right.' 

When he reached the palace, it vrae just as tlie pa.iviOv» 
had seemed to expect it would he. Firat the porter came 
forward with his cocked hat and his gilt knobbed stick, 
with the coloured cord twist^^d over it all the way down, 
and asked him ivhither he was going. 

' To Count ao-and-90,' answered the poor man. 

' All right ! give it here,' said the splendid porter. 

* By no means, my orders were to consign it to the 
count himself.' 

' Go in and try,' answered the porter. ' But you may 
as well save yourself the stairs ; they won't let such as you 
in to the count.' 

'I must follow orders,' said the poor man, and 
passed on. 

At the door of the apartment a liveried servant came 
to open. 

'WTiatdo you want up here? if you have brought any- 
thing, why didn't you leave it with the porter?' 

'Because my orders are to give this letter into the 
count's own hands,' answered Uie poor man. 

'A likely matter I shall call the "tSiguor Conte" out, 
and to sucli as you I Give here, and don't talk nonsense.' 

* No I into the count's own hands must T give iU' 

' Don't Ije afraid ; I've lived here these thirty years, 
and no message for the " .Signor Conte " ever went wrong 
that p:is£ed through my hands. Yours isn't more precious 
than the rest', I suppose.' 

* I know nothing alxiut that, but I miut follow 
orders.' 
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* And BO miist I, and I know my place too well to call 
out the " Signiir Coute " to the Ifke of you.' 

The altercation brought out the valet. 

' This fellow expects the " Si^or Coute " to come to the 
door to take io his letters himself,' said the lackey, laugh- 
ing disdainfully. 'What's to be done with the poor 
auimal ? ' 

' Give here, good man,' eaid the valet, patroniiingly 
not paying much heed to the remarks of the servant ; 
* I am the *' Signer Conte'§ " own body servant, and giving 
it to me is the same as giving it to himself.' 

'Maybe,' answered the poor man, 'but Fm too simple 
\o tmderetand how one man can be the Bame as another. 
My orders are to give it to the count alone, and to the 
count alone I must give it.' 

* Take it from him, and turn him out,' said the valet, 
with supreme disdain, and the lackey was not slow to 
take advantage of the permissioD. The poor man, however, 
would not yield his trust, and the scuffle that ensued 
broiight the count himself out to learn the reason of so 
much noise. 

The letter wa.% now soon delivered. The count started 
when be saw the handwriting, and was impelled to tear 
the letter open at once, 80 much did its appearance seem 
to surprise him. 

' Vi\kQ gave you the letter ? * he exclaimed, in an 
excited manner, as soon as he had rapidly devoured its 
contents. 

' I cannot tell, I never saw the person before,' replied 
the poor man. 

' Would you know him again ? ' inquired the count. 

* Oh, most undoubtedly I' answered the poor man ; ' lie 
aaitl such strange things to me that I looked hard at him.' 

' Then come this way,' said the count ; and he led him 
int.ti a large hall, round which were htmg many portraits 
in frames. 'Do you nee one among these portraits that 
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at oil resembleB him ?' he said, when he had given him 
time to look round the walls. 

' Yes, that ia he 1 ' said the poor man, unhesitatingly, 
pointing to the portrait of the count's father, from whom 
he had inherited such great wealth, and for whom he had 
never given the alms of a single mass. 

'Then there is no doubt it was himself,' said the coimt. 
* In thia letter he t«lts me that yon of your poverty have 
done for him what I with all my wealth have never done,' 
he added in a tone of compimction. ' For you have given 
alms for the repose of his soul, which I never have; 
therefore he bids me now take you and all your family 
into the palace to live with me, and to share all I have 
with you.' 

After that he made the man and all his family come 
to live in the palaee, as Ms lather directed, and he wae 
abundantly provided for the rest of his life. 

' ' I.O Luttera del Morto.' 
' ' Buaaoln,' a box foe almi, &e. 

' ' Pniaoae,' ' Fsino ' ; it BDMring irsf of ubming a well-dreBfled penoD. 
' BiinODP,' aagmeutatiTH of the name. 

< ' Suit BcceUema.' The cant form uf nddccu of the Ronun tieggiu. 

[' I know one of that kind,' interposed one Mtting by. ' Will 
you hear it? But mine ia true, mine is a real £act, and happened 
no longer ago than last October ; ' and he told me the very 
namea and address of the people coacemed with the greatest pex- 
ticulurity ; this was in JauuBiy 1873.] 



TSE WBITE SOXJL? 



The people he had named were a husband and wife, shop- 
keepers, with a good business. They had taken in a 
woman, a widow, as they thought, to board with them for 
Ufe.» 

The first night after she came the wife suddenly woke 
up the husband, saying : — 
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* What is it that kneels at the foot of the bed ? surely 
it is a white soul,' 

' I see nothing,' said the husband ; ' go to sleep 1 * 

The wife said no more, but the next eight it was the 
same thing, and the next, and the nest; and she described 
BO sincerely what she saw, and with so much earnestness, 
that the husband coiU<J have no doubt that what she said 
was true. And as he saw it disturbed her rest, and made 
her ill, be said : — 

' If it comes again, to-night, we will conjure it.' 

It had been going on almost a month (I told you it 
Imppeued in October), and it was just the night of All 
Souls' day' that he happened to say tliis. 

That night, again, the wife woke him with a start — 

' There it is,' she said, * the white soul ; it kneels at 
the foot of the bed.' 

The husband said nothing, but following the direction 
of his wife's hand, he solemnly bid the apparition depart, 
in the name of the Most Holy Trinity and the Madonna. 

Though he had seen nothing, he, too, now heard a 
voice, and the voice said that it was her father whom the 
wife had seen ; that it was not well that they should have 
in the house the woman whom tbey had taken in to board, 
for that it was on her account he was now siifTering 
penance. * Think of this,' he said, finally, ' for I cannot 
stay to tell you more ; for it is the honr of prayer.' • 

The lighting up of a masked ball could not he com- 
pared to the brighlneBB* which filled the room as the spirit 
disappeared. And this the husband saw well, though he 
had not seen the soul. 

The husband and wife thought a good deal of what 
they bod heard ; tlicy had never known before of the 
father's intimaey with this woman, but they inquired, and 
found it was even so. 

Then the man took into his bead to go to one of these 
new people, what do they call it? ej*iri(wnw, 'm.agt^tl^ma^ 
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or whatever it ia. He made tliera call up the spirit of 
bis wife's father, and he asked if it was he who had 
appeared at night in the Ixjiiroom all the month through, 
and he aaid, 'yes, that it was.' And he asked him about 
all the particularfl, and he confirmed them all. ' Then,' 
he said, ' if indeed it was yo.u, give me some sign to-night;' 
and he said he would. 

There was a ruler in the chest of drawers in the bed- 
room, and all through the night there were knocks ; now 
on the ceiling, now on the floor, now on the walls, as if 
given with that ruler, and we know those ' spiritiarno ' 
peopli: say the spirits make themselves understood by 
knocking. 

After that, they sent away their lioarder, though at 
considerable pecuniary loss. 

' ' L'Aninia Bianck' 

' ■ A vitaliziu ' is an agrennent bj which pr<TSons pny a sum Jutrn and 
ace Ukea in tu lioud for ihe mst of Uieii ]ivea. 

* ' Lu FeaiA dai Iforl.f,' November % 

■ ■ Cbe h ont dell' orulane.' 1 gire tb» ytaj qnaiDt ides in the vonli 
in vhich itiras told to me. 

' ' ErHntVacbe uufvHtinn. il cliiarore.' The lightlngnpof a thetttrefoFk 
public miisquedbnll wouldnaturnll; be the highest imprsfsioQ orbrigbtiiPM 
for a poor Qum in Rome. ' Altro rhe ' in his favourite word in (he seDso of 
' DO compiinsoD.' ' Altro ! ' alone slonda for ' I should think so ! ' ' lin't 
it indeed ! * &c. 

* Since the inmsion of September 1870, Boma bu been pliuarded mUx 
anDOuBCemeDtB of mediuiBa who may be eoDsnIted on every possible aeea- 
sion. 1 gire iJie whole slorj as it was told m», bnt I hsv«, of cnBrw, 
DO meitna of tuowing bow the sianct was conducted, and then is sreiy 
likelihood the man would bo ta tiill of the strsoge oi'cumnCH that ha wuuld 
begin by lelijng ont nil on which he «ime to it lo seek conHrmntion, The 
intreductioa of thes? mediums hiu bwn welcomed as nnppljing the nitMinR 
of gmtiffiag that cruriug after the Huperaatural whirh was dfnied th'm 
under ihe fomer administmtioD. ■ Wiwhcraft was forbidden by the former 
Ibw. therefore we muy snppose it was wrong,' reason the less inl-'UigeDt und 
those who wish to be deceived ; ' ipiritUmO ia allowed by the law whieh 
rules ns toHluy, therefore we may suppnw it is ri^t ; ' and thus ws 1* 
begiDDlng to see bsre whst Cnntxl hail written of 0l1l"r puna nf, Itnly and 
Europe: 'But who will feel the eoumgelocoutiunuthefoUiasafanaher a^ 
when hp eeoa the nbsunl crrdulity of onr own. whicli upon aimilar mauKss- 
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tMioiu bands other tbeoriesL . , . Recent writ; n en tbs subject (see in 
iwrticnhr, Ailnn Kajdec, ' Le Spiritismp a bb plna simple (^rulian/ ' La 
LlTre Ar» e»prite,' &!.). thonuolspe ■ttnowledge ihat the omdeii and (lytho- 
■M of old. and Iho grnii, Borcerers, and magieians of later agfH, wi-re the 
predecenDrB of these niiHliumB. We huTe tberufore come back U> iJiat which 
wa ridlcale in our anceutors.' 

['1 know &siory like that,* said the fuetman, 'and a true one 
too ; it happened in 1848 or 1849.'] 



I 



THE WHITE SER1'EXT> 

Mt stury is also gf a husliand and wife, but they were 
peasants, and lived outeide the gates. 

' It is go cold to-night,' wud the husband to the wife, 
aa they went to bed, ' we shall freeze if we have anather 
ni^lit like id We must contrive to wa,ke before it is tight, 
and go and get some wood somewhere before we go to 
work, to make a fire to-morrow night.' 

So they woke very early, before it waa light, and went 
out to get wood.' The husband stood up in the tree, and 
the wife down below in a ditch, or hole. Aa she stood 
there she saw a great white serpent glide past her. * Look, 
look I ' she cried to her husband ; * see that great white 
serpent ; stirely there is something unnatural about it 1 ' 

' A white serpent ! ' answered her husband ; ' what non- 
sense! Who ever beard of such a thing as a white 
serpent ! ' 

' There it goes, then,' said the wife ; ' you can see it 
for yourself.' 

' I see nothing of the kind,' said the husband. ' There 
are no serpents about Rome this many a long year; and 
as for a white one, such a thing doesn't exist.' 

While he spoke the serpent went through a hole in 
the ground. As the husband was so pot^itive, the wife said 
no more, but they gathered up the wood and went home. 

la the night, however, the wife had a dream. She 
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saw an Augustinian friar, long since dead, Btandlng before 
ber, who said ' Angela 1 (that was indeed her nanie) if yon 
would do me a favour listen to me. Did you see a white 
Berpent this morning ? ' 

' Yes,' she answered ; ' that I did, though my hus- 
band said there wae no such thing as a white serpent in 
exjstence.' 

'Well, if you woidd do me a pleasure, go lack to the | 
place where you saw the white serpent go in — not where I 
he came out, but where you saw him go into the earth. 
Dig about that place, and, when you have dug a pretty 
good hole, a dead man will start up ; * hut don't be afraid, 
he can't hiut you, and won't want to hurt you. Take no 
notice of hiro, and go on digging, and no harm will come 
to you ; you have nothing to be afraid of. If you dig on 
you will come to a heap of money. Take some of the 
biggest pieces of gold and carry them to St. Peter's, ami ] 
take some of the smaller pieces and carry them to 8. 
Agostino,* and let masses be said for that dead man. 
But you must tell no one alive anything about it.' 

The woman was much too frightened to do what the 
friar had said, but she managed to keep the story to he^ I 
self, though it made her look so anxious her husband , 
could not help noticing something. 

The nest night the friai came again, and said tbe ] 
same words, only he added : * If you are so frightened, 
Angela, you may take with you for company a little boy, 
but he must not be over seven, nor imder six ; and what 
you do you must tell no one. But you have nothing to 
fear, for if you do as I have said no one can harm you,* 

For all his assurances, however, she could not make | 
up her mind to go, nor this day could she even keep tho 
story from her husband, for it weighed upon her mind. 
When he heard the story he said, ' ITl go with you.' 

' Ah I if you'll go, then I dou't mind,' she said. * But I 
how will it be? The friar was ko particular that I should I 
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flell no one, evil may happen if I take another with 

' If there is nothing in the story, there's nothing to 
I fear,' said the husband ; 'and, if the etory is true, there 
B a heap of money to reward one for a Little fear ; so let's 
I go. Besides, if you thiDk any harm will happen to you 
I for taking me, I can stand on the top of the bank while 
I you go down to the hole, and it can't be aaid properly 
I that I'm there, while I shall yet be by to give you courage 
I and help you if auytbing happens.' 

* That way, I don't mind it,' answered the wife ; and 
they went out together to the place, the husband, as he 
had said, standing by on a hank, and the wife creeping 
down into a hole. They took also two donkeys with tbem 
to bring away the treasure. 

At the Sret stroke of the woman's spade there came 
Buch lugubrious cries that she was frightened into running 
I away. 

' Don't he afraid,' said the huchand ; * eriea don't 
hurt 1 ' So the woman began digging again, and then 
there came out cries again worse than before, and the 
noise of rattling of chains, dreadfid to hear. So terrified 
was the woman that she swooned away. 

The husband then went down into the hole with what 
water he could find to bring her to herself, but the 
moment he got into the hole the spirits set upon 
1 and beat him so that be bad great livid marks all 
over. 

After that neither of them had the heart to go back to 
\ try it again. 

But the woman was in the habit of going to confession 
to one of the Augiistinian fathers, and she told him all. 
I The fathers sent and had the place dug up all about, 
and thought tliey bad proved there was nothing Uiere ; 
hut for all that, it generally luippeus that when a thing 
like that has to be done, it must be done by the person 
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who is sent, and anybody else but that person trying it 
proves notliing at all. 

One thing is certain, that when those horrid assassins ' 
hide a heap of money they put a dead mau'd body at 
the entrance of the hole where they hide it, and say to it, 
* Thou be on guard tilt one of such a name, be it Teresa, 
be it Angela, be it Pietro, comes;' and no one else going 
can be of any use, for it may be a hundred years before 
the coincidence can happen of a person just of the right 
name lighting on the spot — perhaps never. 

' Yes, yea 1 that's a fact ; that is not old wives' noii> 
sense,'* was the chorus which greeted this enunciation. 

' 'La BBTpe bisncs;' 'sorpe' is of bath gendepi, but is niost cominoiily 
nsad ID cho famiDioe u in the commoa Haying ' allevsrai la serpe la miio,' 
to oartuie & aerpent in one's boioio. 

' ' Per for legoa." ■ Fura' is bwught inonall occasions. Bamarini p™« 
I S9 closelj printed calumna «f iiutnacu of iu Titrioiis unes; liwe it mouia 
t to cut wtKxi for burning ; ■ legno' is wood ; ' legna,' wood for bafning. 
' 'S'ftkorinn raorto.' 

* 8. A^oatino is the fiiTonrite with Uia people of all the cbnivhos of 

* ■ Bratli BssHssini.' Inaconntry wherolhc pnllus of ' il bello' hii»beeii 
BO well underslood, ■ ngly ' has nnturallj ponia 10 be used as a term of def- 
eat reproocii. 

* *Si, si, questo h poeitiro, noni di/nnireialara, h poeiUtv.' 

' ThiB kind of spell seema anatogoDs ta one of whi<^h a <rurious aeaniot 
is prsBBTved by Henghi (Compendio dpll" Arte EsBorciBln, lib. ii. c»p, xl.), 
which I quote, bccsuHe it bns a local conDTiion with Rome, and there OM 
not nUHi; sneh. An inhabitant of Dochnno in BuheraiK, lie hhj'b. bnnight 
his SOD, a prieet, to Rome in the Fontifiwtc of Pius II. (14S8 -M) to b« 
eiorc ieed, as all relief failed in his own BOontry ; h woman whom he hod 
l«iproTed for her bad life had bewilchnd him, adding, 'that the spell 
(fBaldicio) vat impowd on him by her under a eortBin trae, and if it «m 
not remaved in the sftnie way, he could not otherwise be set trao ; and nhe 
woold not reveal ondcr what tree it ma.' The apel] acted upon him only 
at such timra as he was about to exerciBp his mend ministry, and then It 
impeded his n^tiona, forced him to put hia tongui< out nt the eross, tie. && 
' The more earnest the derotson with which I airiTa to f,m mysalT to 
prayer,' he said, ' so much the more eraelly the deril rende me ' (mi ttairaX 
In St. Ppter'a, the narmtor goes on to say, ia a column brought from the 
Tnnpio of Solomon, by means of which many ptwoeesed persons hare bodn 
lib?rat«d, becsase our Lord had leaot againsl it when teaching IbcTcand it 
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vu thought that Lhii Diight be snffii-ienUr potent to rppreaent Ihe fatal 
tree. Hv <m« timaght to it, howeter, in fKio. Being: tied Co it. Knd nslced 
to poipt out the ipot irhnre Christ bad touched it. ihe spirit wbichpossresri 
him TTptied \iy iniikiiig bim bite it od n certain eput with hi« le«r.h Hiid nay, 
' Qui ■lella, qui atetlF,' (here Be stuod) in ItaliHD. althoagh he did pot 
know a void of the language, bud was ob1it;ed lo inquire what the imrde 
be hitd uttered meant. Bat Ibf gpflJ. neTprlhuleUi wa« not got rid of tboH. 
IlvM Ih«n undnntood th«t thp B[)int must be of that kind of which Christ 
bad Boid 'he goetb notout BKcept bj pmyor and fuatiug; ' and a pious and 
veuocttble bishop, taking oompassion on tbe man, devoted himseir to prayer 
and fuating for him all through Leot \ and tbiu be «bb dclirered and aeot 
back lo bis own oountr; rejoicing. 

[' I, too, know a fact'of that kind which most certainly 
happened, for I know Maria Grazia to whom it happened 
well, before she went to live at Velletri,' said one of them.] 



THE PEOCESSION OF VELLETRI. 

Maria Gbazia lived in a convent of nuns at Velletri, and 
did their errands for them. One night one of the nuns 
who waa ill got much worse towards night, and the factor ' 
not being there, the Superior called up Maria Grazia and 
said to her, — ' Maria Grazia, Sister IMaria such a one ' is 
80 very bad that I must get you to go and call the provost 
to her, I'm sorry to send you out so late, but I fear she 
won't last till morning.' 

Maria Grazia couldn't say nay to such an errand, and 
off she set by a clear moonlight to go to the house of the 
provost, which was a good step off and out of the town. 
All went well till Maria Grazia had left the houses behind 
her, but she was no sooner in the open country than she 
saw & great procession of white-robed priests and acolytes 
bearing torches coming towards her, chanting solemnly. 
' What a fine procession 1 ' thought Maria Grazia ; ' I must 
Iiasten on to see it. But what can it be for at this time 
of night ? ' 

Still she never doubted it was a real processiou till she 
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got quite close, and tlien, to her surprise, the proceSBion 
parted in two to let her go through the midst, which a 
real procession would never have done. 

You may believe that she was frightened aa she passed 
right through the midst of those beings who must have 
belonged to the other world, dazed aa she was with the 
unearthly light of the flaring torches ; it seemed as if it 
would last for erer. But it did come to an end at last, 
and then she was so frightened she didn't know what to 
do. Her legs trembled too much to carry her on further 
from home, and if she turned back there would be that 
dreadful procession again. Curiosity prompted her to 
turn her head, in spite of her fears ; and what gave her 
almost more alarm than seeing the pracession was the fact 
that it was no longer to he seen, ^^'hat could have become 
of it in the midst of the open field ? Then the fear of the 
good nun djiug without the sacraments through her f&iat- 
heartedness stirred her, but in vain she tried to pluck up 
courage. ' OhI' she thought, * if there were only some one 
going the same road, then I shouldn't mind I ' 

She had hardly formed the wish when she saw a 
peasant coming along over the very spot where the pro- 
cession had passed out of sight. * Now it's all right," she 
aaid ; for by the light of the moon he seemed a very re- 
spectable steady-looking peasant. 

' What did you think of that procession, good man,' 
said Maria Grazia ; ' for it must have passed close by you, 
too?' 

The peasant continued coming towards her, but said 
nothing. 

' Didn't it frighten you ? It did me ; and I don't 
think I could have moved from the spot if you hadn't 
come up. Fve got to go to the provost's house, to fetch 
him to a dying nun ; it's only a step off this road, will 
you mind walking with me till 1 get there 7 ' 

The ])easant continued walking towards Iior, but an- 
ewered nothing. 
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* Maybe you're afraid of me, as I was of the proceesion, 
that you doo't apeak,' continued Maria Grazia ; ' but I am 
Dot a spirit. I am Maria tirazia, servant in such and such 
a convent at Velletri.' 

But still the peasant said nothing. 

' What a very odd man I ' thought Maria Crrazia. ' But 
as he seems to be going my way he'll answer the purpose 
of company whether he speaks or not.' And she walked 
on, without fear till she came to the provost's house, the 
peasant always keeping beside her but never speaking. 
Arrived at the provoHt's gate she turned round to salute 
and thank him, and he was nowhere to be seen. He too 
had disappeared ! he too was a spirit I 

When the archpriest came be had his nephew and his 
servant to go with him, and they carried torches of straw,' 
for it seems in that part of the coiuitry thej use straw 
torches ; so she went back in good company. 

And Maria Qrazia told me that herself. 



■ Pattore.' ( 



I Kgsiit ; a mao 



who attendii to tlia 



pacuoiarj 



' ' 8uora Maria tale.' Huy being Bocb a favourite oanie, it hu to b« 
gnnemlly qualiSed bj a second name being appended Co it by wuy uC 
diatinction, 

■ * Fiaccula di paglia.' 



SMALLER OSOST AND TREASURE STORIES ASD 
FAMILY AND LOCAL TRADITIONS. 



But the belief in ghosts, though il exists, aa we hsve e°en 
by ibe above Bpecimtaa, ia by no meana ftenerally diffuseij, 
' No ! ' 1 don't believe such ibingi," is the general reply I have 
received when inquiring for tliem. I could not, indeed, help 
boiag uinoycd with the utrungmiadedcea of an old wonu 
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day, wlio aseerud ber contempt for the idea so pcrsisMntly tliot 
nhe quite ' eliut up ' two others who were inclined to he com; 
nicativc of their e:<perienc«s. 

' I've oEtea elept in a room where it was uid the ghost of K. 
\Fom&a who was killed there, walked about with her head under 
her arm ; but I never bsw her,' said I, to set the thing going. 

' Ob I I wouldn't have done that for the world 1 ' exclaimed 
Nos. 2 and 3 together, 

'And why not 7 ' said No. I, 'There was nothing to be 
sees, of course. There are no such things as ghosts I ' * 

' Ah I Some see them and some don't see them, and you're 
one of those who don't see them. That's where it ie,' said 
No. 2. 

' Yes,' added No. 3 ; ' I know lots of people who have aeea 
them," and she was gomg on to give examples, but No. I put her 



down. 

' Did you ever 
ball rolling. 

'Well, yes . 
but No. 1 broke ii 



see one yourself ? * interposed 1, to keep the 

, BO far that . , .' she began, hesitatingly ; 
again witli her vehement iteration that thers 

y mother 



' I knoiB there are, though,' persisted No. 2 
has told me there is a house . . .' 

' Here in Home? ' asked I. 

' Yes, here in Rome, where Bhe used to work, where then 
was a ghost ^ that used to pull the bedclothes olf anyone who 
slept in that particular room, and leave him uncovered. As &et 
as you pulled them over you, the spirit pulled ihem ofT again;* 
and she imitated the movement with her hands. 



' Oibo I ' interposed No. 1. ' /'ll tell you what ghosta are. 
Ghosts are moat often robbers, who get people to think tliey are 
ghosts, in order to be able to rob in peace. There wna a famous 
ohe, I remember well, about the year 1S30, who used to bu 
called the Ghost of St. John's,* because he used to make htm- 
self heard in the hottsea about St. John Lnteran. There wero 
several robberies in the same neighbourhood just at the nme 
time, but no one thought of connecting the two things, tilt at 
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kst one bothought him of it, tuiO lie laid in wait, pistol in hand, 
till the ghost G&me by. 

' By it came ; and " pop ! " went the pistol. And there, on 
the spot, lay the body of one whom tlie police didn't see fur the 
first time. 

' That's what glioste are 1 ' 

' Thai may have been,' replied Noa, 2 and 3 ; ' but that 
doesn't prove that there are no ghosts for all thut.' 



' Ghosts I ghosl« I are all in silly people's own heads I ' ex- 
claimed No. 1, 'I can tell you of one there was in an old 
palace at Foligno. No one would sleep there beouae of ihe 
ghosta, and the palace became quite deserred. At last a Eports- 
luan,* who was a relation of mine, wd he wasn't afraid ; he 
would go up ihero one night, and give an account of it. He 
went there, pistol in hand. At the time for tlie ghosts U) nppear, 
in through a hole over the window did come a great thing with 
wings. The sporisman, nothing daunted, fired at it ; and, lo and 
behold, A large hawk • felt dead on the floor ; then another, and 
another, up to five of them. 

' That's wliat ghoata are, I tell you ! ' 



[The following is from another 



So«B friars were going round begging for their convent, 
when eight overtook them in a wood. 

' What shall we do if any wolvea come ? I don't be- 
lieve there is any habitation in these purts, and there will 
be no place to run to and no one to help us. We must 
commend ourselves to the Madonna, and wait the event.' 

They had scnrci?ly done so when one of tliem saw a 
light aparkling through the trees. They thought it came 
from some woodman's cottage, and followed its le-nding; 
but instead of a cottage they came to a handsome inn. 
As the door stood invitingly open they went in: a tire 
biszed on the beartb ; a repast was spread on the table ; 
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a number of maidens, attired in pure and shining wliite, 
flitted about and brougbt all tbey wanted. When they 
had well supped, these led them to a room where was a 
bed apiece, and in the morning again they gave them 
breakfust. 

Before they started again, the &iars asked the maidens 
to take them to offer their tbaiiks to the mistiess of the 
house, and tbey led them into a room where waa a moat 
beautiful lady, who inquired kindly if they had been well 
served and wished them a good journey. Moreover, aa 
tbey went she gave them a folded paper. 

The friars, unused to be so entertained, were much 
bewildered, and wondered what lady it could be who lived 
all alone with her maidens in that wild wood ; and they 
turned back to look at the inn that they might know it 
again, hut it had entirely disappeared, nor was there a 
vestige of it to be found. 

Then they opened the folded paper the lady had given 
them, and by the shining letters within they knew it was 
the Madonna herself had entertained them. 



Another, who didn't believe there were ghoets to be seen— 
' she had heard plenty of such etortes, but she didn't give her 
mind to such thingH,' — yet told me, she believed tliero were 
treasures hid !□ coimtleas places,' but people could seldom get st 
them ; there wui always & hailstorm, or an earthquake, or some- 
thing, which ha|>pened to stop them ; the Devil wouldn't let 
people get at them. 



Anolher, whose belief in ghosts was doubtru!, reckoned aha 
kntw variona caaes to be facU, in wliich men hid treasures under 
a Hpell, that could be removed if a person could devise tfas 
eounterspell, by hitting, oven accidentally, on what ihe original 
spell had been.' 
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' If you want ghost- Btoriea, I can tdl them as well as anotlier 
I but muid I don't believe such things,' said Another. 
' Tell me nluit you've heard, then.' 



'WKtL, I have heard say that there was a woman in the 

[ 3Ioiiti,^ and not so long ago either, who was always 

I finding money about the house, and that too, in places 

where she knew no one coiild have put it. The first thing 

in the morning when she got up she woiild find it on the 

floor all about the room. Or if she got up from her work 

in the middle of the day, though she knew no one had 

I come in, there it would be. 

' One day she saw three cilver papetti " on the floor. 
' It wa§n't that there was no silver money ever to be seen, 
I and nothing but difty paper notes, and half af them false, 
as it is now o' days. It was in the time of the Pope, and 
I there was plenty of silver for those who had money at all, 
I tut still, to see three silver papetti lying on the floor 
[ all of a sudden was a sight for anyone. 

* It looked BO strange that she hesitated before she 
I picked it up. Rut at last she made up her mind and took 
No sooner had she done so than a spirit appeared be- 
1 fore her, and said, " Come down with me into the cellar 
I and I'll show you something." 

" No, thank you, sir," said the woman, not knowing 
what to do for fear. 

' " Nonsense 1 come down, you sbant be hurt," said the 
spirit. 

' " Td rather not, sir, thank you," was aH the woman 
I could stammer out. 

1 ' " You must come I I'll give you something to make 
you rich for good and all," persisted the spirit ; and, some- 
how, she didn't know how, she felt herself obliged to 
follow him. 

)own in the <:cUar was another spirit awaiting her, 
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and the moment she got down they took her, the one by 
the head and the other by the feet, and laid her into a 
coffin ' ' which stood there all ready on a bier." One at 
each end, they took it up, with the woman in it, and 
walked round and round the cellar with it, chaunting 
the "Miserere," and she waa too frightened to call out, 
much more to attempt to move. 

* By-and-by they aet the bier down, and as she heard 
nothing more she concladed the Bpirits were gone ; still 
she durst not move till some few rays of daylight began 
to peep through ; then she summoned up courage to get 
out of the coffin. 

' When she did so she saw it waa all of solid gold, as 
well as the bier. There was gold enough to have made 
her rich to the end of her days, but she was so frightened 
ttiat she wasn't able to enjoy it, but died at the end of a 
month ; for riches that are got in ways that are not 
straightforward never profit anyone. 

' That's the story as it's told ; but I don't believe those 
things, mind you.' 



' Ah I I remember, too, when I was quite a girl and 
lived with my father and mother in a house near Piazza 
Barberini, I remember one day my little sister Ghiss 
comiDg running up out of the cellar crying out there was 
a spirit which had stood waving its hand, and beckoning 
to her. 

' And when the others went down to see what it waa 
all about, they did find some himian bones in a comer of 
the cellar, and no one knew how they got there. But 
that didn't prove that the child had actually seen a ghost* 



[The abore etory of the golden coflin, it will be observed, wab 
told sa of a puticulu dislrict in Bame. Another tini^ it waa 
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told me of & village ia the Cuapagiw; tlie narrator said alia 
knew the name well, but could not recollect it at the moment. 
Ill otlier respects, there were few differences of detail ; but the 
counlrywoman was more robust and courageous than the town 
woman, and this is Low ehe got on.j 

* She wae always fiadiiig half-pence about the ground 
where she worked. One day elie foiind a §ilver piece ; as 
she went to pick it up she saw " One " standing by. 
"Come with me 1 " he said ; and the countrywoman, not 
at all afraid, went with him. He led her liy aolitary 
ways till he came to a lone empty cottage, when he left 
her. Quite undaunted, she walked in. There was a large 
empty room in the midst, all lighted up with ever so 
many lights. 

' " Don't touch, don't touch 1 " screamed an ansious 
voice. " Touch ! touch 1 " shouted a more gloomy voice. 
At last she did touch.' 

['Touched what!'' aaked I; 'the lights, or the floor, or 
what ? ■ 

The narrator was posed by the quBHtion. 

' Oh, I don't know what she touched. It must bo supposed 
ehe touched ioinething'\ 

' Instantly all the lights went out, and she stood in 
the strange place in the dark. Still she was not frightened. 
She had the courage to strike a light. By its means she 
saw there was now a large coffin in the midst of the room. 
She went straight up to it and opened it. It was full of 
money ! Waiting till daylight, she took home with her 
as much as ever she could carry. But she kept her own 
counBtd, and never t«ld anyone, and when she wanted 
money she went back there and took it. 

' But if she never told anyone, how did anyone know 
the story ? ' 
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10 

' This one dow is quite tnie. Tor Sora Maria (you know 
who I mean) told me of it, and she knew the woman as 
well as her own sister. 

' This woman lived near the church of S, Spirits de 
Napoletani — you know it ? ' 

' Yes, in Via Giulia.' 

' Exactly. Well, she used to take in washing to make 
a little for herself more than what her hualiand gave her. 
But he didn't like her doing it, and was very angry 
whenever he saw her at it. But as he was out all day at 
his work, she used to manage to get through with it in 
his absence pretty well. 

' One day the water would not boil, all she could do. 
First she got excited, then she got angry. " It isn't that 
I care," she said ; " but if my husband comes home and 
sees what I am doing hell be so angry 1 What wUZ he 
say 1 What shall I do I I would give my soul to the 
devil only to get it boiling in time 1 " 

' Scarcely had she said the words when blu, blv,, hhi I 
the water began to bubble up in the pot, boiling furiously 
all of a sudden, and though it was now so short a time 
before her husband came hack, all the work was done and 
out of sight, and he perceived nothing. 

' In thenightcameapaino,'*and stood in the doorway 
of the bedroom and beckoned bo her ; and as she looked 
she saw that every now and then Sames and sparks flew 
about, out of him. 

' At last she could stand it no longer, and she woke her 
husband and told him all. The husband could see nothing, 
and tried to quiet her, but she kept crying out, now^ 
"Herehe is,herel" andnow, "There he is, therel" tillat 
last he was obliged to call the friars of S. Spirito de' NapoU- 
tani to her to exorcise the spirit ; and it was very difficult, 
because she had promised to give her soul to the dvvil ; 
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hat it had been thoughtlessly doDe, and in the end the 
apparition was got rid of.' 

[It so happens, however, that the church of S. Spirito 
de' Napolitani is served by secular priests, and not friars.] 



I 



' Here's another thing I have heard that will do for 
you. 

' There were two who took a peasant and carried him 
into the Campagna.' 

'What I two ghosts?' 

*No, nol two fellows who had more money than they 
knew what to do with. They took him into the Cam- 
pagna and made an omelette very good, with plenty of 
sweet-scented herhs in it, and made him eat it. 

' Then they took a barrel and measured liim against It, 
and then another, till they found one to fit, and killed 
him and filled it up with money, and made a hole in the 
earth and buried it. 

' And they said over it, " No one may disturb you till 
one comes who makes an omelette with just the same 
sweet-scented herbs as we have used, and makes it just on 
the top of this hole. Then, come out and say, ' This gold 
is yours." " 

' And, of course, in the ordinary course of things, no 
one would have thought of making au omelette with Just 
those same herbs, just^on the top of that hole. But there 
was one who knew the other two, and suspected something 
of what they were going to do, and he went up and hid 
himself in a tree, and watched all that was done, and 
heard the words. 

' As soon as they were gone he came dawn and took 
some nice fresh C'ggs, and just the same sweet-ecented 
herbs the others had used, and made an omelette just 
over the hole where he had seen them bury the barrel with 
the money and the man in it. 
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' He bad do aooner done so than the man came out all 
whole and well, and said : " Oh, how many years have I 
been shut up in that dark place " (though be hadn't, been 
there half-an-hour) " till you came to deliver me I There- 
fore all the gold ia yours." 

' Such things can't be true, so I don't believe tbem ; 
hut that's what they tell.' 

12 

' And don't they tell other stories about there being 
treasures hid about Rome ? ' 

' Ob, yes ; and Borae of iAem are true. It is quite 

certain that ' (and she named a very rich Romaji 

prince) ' found all the mout-y that makes him so rich 
bricked up in a wall. They were altering a wall, and tbey 
came upoa some gold. It waa all behind a great wall, 08 
big as the side of a room — all full, full of gold. When they 
came and told him he pretended not to be at all surprised, 
and said : " Oh, yes ; it's some money I put away there ; 
it's nothing ; leave it alone." But in the night he went 
down Bocretly and fetched it away,'* and that's how he 
became so rich ; for his father was a money-changer, who 
had a table where he changed money in the open street, 
and my ^ther knew him quite well.' 



13 

*Then there's the '(another rich family). 'They 

got their money by confiscation of another'* family, gene- 
rations ago. That's why they're so charitable. What 
they give away in charity to the poor is iramense ; but 
it ia because they know how the money came into the 
family, and they want to make amends for their ancestors.' 

* 'Kb (ilie!' Ib s Tiir; «tioiig and IndigDanl fonn uf 'Not' about 
cqiiiriilnnt to ' Wbnt ut) yoa ttinkiDg of?' 'Uov can jtuxV iDTiiMnay 
Ibrjr saj, - Cho ! Cbe ! ' 
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* ' FftDtaaimi,' for ' fjuiUumi,' appnritiiina. 

* ' n fiuitnaimo di 8. Oioranni.' 

* ' Caociulum ' \» a hunlaniaii or apuHsnisD of any kiod ; bnC in Boma 
it d»igniit«9 iup«ciitllj a man nl u roving and adreotiiroas doaa whose 
Kccupntion in life is to ahooC giunc for iho market sccDrding tu the mrioo* 
aeoEonB. tu cIibib urs lAqje tnuU of «>anUj where goma is not preBerrrd. 

* ' Foluccdo,' ft borrid, great hawk. 

' Ctmcellieri (Mercato, % ivi.) mPBtioas the BCtnal finding of mich 
a trouure: or at least of ' thousands ol piecva of goM mune/, in a boU 
leading to a. itma of the foanUin in Piiizia Madomn. on Maj 3U. 1662, bj 
a bof who had acddsntatly dropped a U>y into this hoU.' One eueh fact 
voold affiird aabatasce Co a miilcitnda of such fleiiona : Uiongh [he; doubt- 
\re» hod their origin in the diwovery of mioBia! vnJtb. 

* See coDTorBBtioD at the end nf llie ' Scrpe bianca.' Furtbrr detail* 
of a liniiLir Datura were girro me in connectiou with a namber of brigund 
Rtorica which I have Ja US. 

* ' Honti,' Rione Monti, the most poputuui district in Romf. 

" 'Pnpetto,' equal to two pauls; abont three halfpFoce mors than a, 
(■ilF«r) lin or fnuM. In use ia Bams until the monetarj c 
France in ISSS. 

" 'Caloletto,' a kind of large loomy coffin, with a hollow wagonbeadad'fl 
ltd, in which dead or wonniiol peraoDit are carried. 

" ■ BarreUA'or*l>u«,' is the bier on which the 'Mtaletia'ia carried; 
trat it ia muBt often made all in one, aad either word is used for either, as 
alio ' feretro.' ' Aver la bocca solla bara,' ii ' to have One fiwt in the grave.' 

■' ' Paiuo,' see n. 3, p. 261. 

■' It moat be a inry qnainl candilion of mind which Can imagine that 
a fortune of wraetbing like three millions sterling can be qoietlj remoTed 
in secret in gold coin from a cellar lu a bedroom in the imall houra of the 
night. But then to persuns like thn uarialor a ftw pieces of gold t<e»m « 
fortune. 

" I da not give the namea he<Aiise. though the tradition ia probublf 
troe BnoDgh of sumebod/, the particular rnunis iDtrodncod were decidedly 
incorrect histurically. 

[These treasure eloriea are common everywhere. In Tirol, 
eipeciatlj, they abonnil, aud are of two kinds. First, (.'onceniing 
ttcftsuTfl hidden in the eonh, arising out of the metal mines that 
were formerly worked there, and the carbuncles which are still 
found ; and the second, precisely like these, of money wolled-up 
in old huu«es ontl costtes. A coimtryman, who saw mc sketching 
ihe old ruin of Monie Kuliauo, on a height not far from the 
banks of Lake ThniBtmeue, told me a story abont it, just like a 
Tiroleee story, of ircaauro hidden ever so deep under it, ami 
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guarded by twelve spectres, who went about, carrying torobea in 
procession, on a Good Friday, 

Senior do Sarai\-ft t«lla me there is a great variety of such 
stories ill Portugal, where the treosurea are generally said to have 
been hidden by the Moors, and are supposed to be buried under 
a pgaaUo depth of rock. A place was once pointed out to him, 
where there were said lo be two enormous jars, one full of gold, 
and die other o£ boiling pitch. If, in digging, a man came upoD 
the right one, he would be rich enough to buy up tie whole 
world ; but if, by ill luek, his spade first reached the other, the 
pitch would overflow and destroy everyone on the face of the 
earth; so that no one dared to make tie attempt. The people 
believe that RUch localities may be revenled to them in dreams. 
But they must dream the snme dream three nights running, and 
not tell it to anyone. If they tell it, they will find the money all 
turned to charcoal. Briok boxes of charcoal have frequently 
been found buried under Roman boundary stones in Portugal, 
and in tbia, be thinks, lies the origin of this latter fancy. 

It is remarkable how many odds and ends of history remain 
laid up in the memories of the Roman people, tike the majolica 
Tasea and point-lace in their houses. A great favourite with them 
is the story of Beatrice Cenci, which they tell, under the name 
of ' La bolla Cenci,' with more or less esaggeration of detail. 

' Do you know the atory of " Sciarra Colonca 7 " ' said an old 
woman, who seemed scarcely a person likely to know much about 
such maltera.] 

1 
SCIARRA COLONNA. 
There were two of the Colonna. One waa Sciarra; I 
don't know the name of the other. They were always 
fighting against the pope of their time.' At last they 
took him and shut him up in a tower in the Campagna, 
and kept him there till they had starved him to death ; 
and when the people found him afterwarda, what do you 
think ? — in hia extremity he had gnawed off all the tips of 
bis fingers. 

When these two Colonna found tbey bad actually 
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killed a Pope, they got bo frightened that they ran away 
to hide themselves. They ran away to France, to Paris, 
and at last, when all tlie money they were able to carry 
with them was spent, they were obliged to take a place as 
Btableiuen in the king's palace, and they washed the 
carriageB and cleaned down the horses like common men. 
Bnt they coiddn't hide that they were great lords ; the 
people saw there was something different from themselveB 
about them, and they watched them, and saw that they 
waited on each other alternately every day at table, and 
you could see what great ceremony they were nsed to. 
Then other things were seen, I forget what now, but little 
by little, and by one thing and another, people suspected 
at last who they really were. 

Then some one went and told the king of Fiance, 
and he had them called up before him. 

They came just aa they were, in their stable clothes, 
wooden ehoes * and all. 

The king sat to receive them in a raised Beat hung 
all round with cloth of gold, and he said : 

' Now, I know one thing. You two are hiding from 
justice. Who you are 1 don't know exactly for certain. 
I believe you are the Colonna. If you confess you are the 
Colouna, I will make the affair straight for you ; but, if 
you will not say, then I will have you shut up in prison 
till I tind out who you are, and what you have done.' 

Then they owned that they were the Colonna,* and 
the king sent an ambassador to the Pope that then was, 
and the thing was arranged, and after a time they came 
back to Kome. 

■ Utu, ' 8lom ddlle Fivmlglie ilitliuie.' uac« that faitn theb«giDiuiig 
the ColoQiu fiimily waa alwayn Ohlbelin«. TUo ptisont reprweiiutjv«s of 
the boau, boworcr, ud Trckooed Pnpklioi. 

* ' ZocGulo,' a vooden Bandol krpt gn liic fool bjn Iratbrr -^Inipontttio 
iDete|i. ll In worn by WrUiii ' hchIm ' or ■ Vnrofo'ited ' friurs, Lcnru mllwl 
by tbg ptojilt ' KwcoUnti.' 'Pb* utrret UMtr Foale Sialo iu Home. caIImI 
Vin (l*Un 2u«oletCe, roceiTid iU nunc tnm > nuiioat of nnitB thcN vlio 
■lio wars ' iwcoli.' 
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' Th»t Soinira Colonnn Leaded a bniid ot 'gpnilnaajni ' agailiBt E 
Tin., and msdv him<eU the tool of Fbiltppi' le B»l. is of course Una to 
Iiiatoiy. as kIbo that he held him imprieoned foF a time nl. Anspii. l^o 
Pontiff's biographf^, ToEli, mratioDB howerer only to rofutc ihem, ' In farolc 
F(nTetiaiK%' to vhich SiHinoDdi. ' .'^tniia deUe BepuUiche ilaljiine.' girn cor- 
reney, and which cmLody th« floftting tradition in the text, ' Ferrelo dK 
Vicerra.' wrilss Tosti. ' narratPB that a kind of poison wm ndniiiiialored t« 
this gnuit PontiS which put him in a state of phren^ i the spi-cant who 
wulod on liim, aUo, wits seat awitj, and being left alona id the room be la 
supposed U) bare gnawpd at a s\\vV (in another allusioD to the eame foble — 
at page 203 — he tiij^s, 'his Angers' as in the text), and struck his head 
against ihewalt so dnsperalel; that his vhitn hairs were all stiiined with 
blood ; flnall;, that he suffiwiled himeelf under the caunterpane invoking 
Beelzebub. But when we thinli bow Boniface arriTtd at extreme old age, 
enfeebled with terenes : how, ithut up in a room alone, there wii no one 
to be witness to Che alleged gnawing and knocking and Satanic inrocnCioDB, 
and how that the manner of his deati was quite differently related bj Bjr»- 
iritnesses, I do not know fat whom Sixmondi could hare thooght he »(M 
writing when he marred his history by inserting such a fable. What cer- 
tainly happened, nnd itis certified by Canlinnl Stefaneechi, who was present, 
Aod by tha KxportafterwardidrawnaporiheaFtitafBoiiifsce — vu. (hut 
' he WAC lodged in the Vatican at rhe time oi his death, and breathed his laat 
tranquilly. Tlie bed of the dying Pontiff was surmunded by eight car- 
dinals and by other distinguished persons {Process. Bonif. p. 87, p. 15), to 
whom, nncordingto llle custom ot his predecessnrs, he made eonfession of 
faith, affirming, howerer enfeebled )\is mice, Ihithe had lived in that faithi 
and wished to die init, aCatholic Consoled with Iho Viatinim of the Sacm- 
rnente he gave np his soul to Qod, weary with the prolonged struggle he 
had snstaini^ for tlie rights of the Church, . . . thirty-Gre days after hia 
impriaonment. at Anagni ' (vol, ii. p, 286-7), Plalina goes into less detail, 
but also records that he died in Romo (Lo Tite d«' PouteBra, Venice. IBT4, 
p, iK\), The magnanimous stt-dfLetnoSB cvincwl byBonifsi^e when aUncked 
by Colonnn and Nogaret, all abandoned as he was by human aid (detailed 
by Tosti. p. 37A, e' n?.)- could not bat havu been sncceeded by a grandet 
closing scene than that imagined by Ferreto, Unroni (vi. 1 7-1 B) not only 
narrates tlinl he survived the Auiigni alEiir to retnm to Rome, but tiat 
Willi gre.1t Christian charity he ordered Nogaret, who had been takaa 
, prisoner by the Komnna in the meantime, to be r«leased from eonflnemmt; 
and [liv. £83] that he could have had no poison admioisterHd to him at 
Aiiagni, f<ir nil the time he was imprisoned he would eat nothing but sggs 
on purpoiu to be proof against it,' The beat disproof of the story, how- 
ever, is iLiit given by Tosi.i (p. 2flO-7). In the clearing for the rebuilding 
of the nave of St. Pelei's, 302 j'eara nflar the death of Bonifuee, his ae^ 
nichre was opened and the grave then reveBled the troth. It so happened 
that his body had scarcely unde^one any ckaage, and those who slocHJ by 
could henc« depose that both his hoad and bis hands were quite perfect \ 
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there w«re no mulu or blaws on tlie former, and go tax from his Sng«r-tipi 
being gDSwed. Ihpf notji^eil tlmltbe niils arisn two psrliculorty long. The 
fdce ftlno vorv a pocnliBrty placid exprwiBioD. 

Seyers! eontempomr^ wrilers cited bj Toati toll, however, thnt Bf nedi<;t 
XI., Bnni&ee'f succaasor. diid of poiion beliered to have boBO ndminist«red 
bj Seiftm Colonsa at tho inatigatioB of Philippe le Bel. Bat imfotta- 
natel; for the tradition in the text Moroni [liv. 283], who also montjoiu 
tliic, Kdils that Sciaira Colonna dird in exile as be deserred. Tbo two Cur- 
dtnnla Colonna, howernr, who had been exiled "witb tbe rent of tbe familj, 
were roiDstjitod bjr BeaodirtXI., and Clement V. in 130S restored the 
olher Riein1«r8 of it lo their possessions in the Boman Slates. wher<> thej 
miide themeelree obnoxious enough during; the Pnpnl residence at ArigDon, 
and wore u hoitile lo Bienti a« the; had ever been Xo the Fop«. 



BONNA OLIMFIA. 

The vices of the rich are never forgotten b)' the people, 
and the traditions that still are current in Rome aV)Out 
Donna Olimpia ' are Buch that I have had to refuse to 
listen to them. But I feel bound to mention them here, 
because it is curious tltat they should so live on for more 
than two hundred years (the traditions of Sciarra Colonna, 
however, are six hundred yejira old). They have, doubt- 
less, rather gained than logt in transmission. Cardinal 
Camillo Pamfili, Donna Olimpia's son, presents one of 
those rare instances of which history has only five or six 
in all to record, in which, for tbe sake of keeping up 
the succession to a noble or royal house, it has been per- 
mitted ' to leave the ecclesiastical state for married life.' 
Tlie sinf^larity of this incident has impressed it in 
the memory of the people, and her promotion of it has 
contriliut«il to magnify, not only the fanta.'<tic element in 
their narratives, but also the popular feeling again^ her; 
thus she ia accused of having had a second object in pro- 
moting it, namely, to get the place in the pontifical house- 
hold thus vacated filled by a very simple* nephew, and 
thus increase her uwn importance at the papal court. 
The pasquinades written about her in her own age w^« 
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Bucb that Cancellieri' tella us ' spies were set, dressed in 
silk attire, to diecover the authors of such laiupoous {motti 

vitupei-oai).' 

> Donna OlinpU famfili. Data Mmdalehinj. vife of the broUier of 
InnDCHDt, X. 

' CaacelliBri Morwito. § ''■ note 7. 

* Ha hsd not, howsTei^ hum orrginollj intondod for the Chordi ; haii 
b«en Qeoecal of tbe PoatiScal farces before he was Cardinul, and was oolj 
in DeHCon'e ordpra. 

' His timplicitj was the enl^ect of muny coDtemponiry mo^ and anec- 
dotes ; e^, at tliB time of his elevation to the purple tJie Pasqnin statue had 
been temporarilj lost to Tiew bj a hoaiding put up for thp 'Tection of a 
neighbouriog palace ; ' Mnrforio ' was sappaBc>d t« expcsBS 
tat the edipsB of bis riral in tbe foUowing discidi ; 



Bia want of capacity eeemg however to hare been eampenaatod by his good- 
OeiB of heart 

* CaucelliFTi Hcicato, § rtii. As I have be«a deairona to put nothing 
in the toit but vbnt haa rotcbed mjnelf hj Verbal tradition, I will add 
Homo no lose inleresting details collected bj Cani^llieti, in this place. 

It was at her house in Fiaiza Navona that Bernini was rehabilitated 4D 
his character of first leuljrtor and architect of his time. * Papa Pamllli,* 
though only the eon of a tailor,' wits jet a patron of art. Bighly hmed 
under Urban VUI. the preceding Pontiff, Bernini had been inisrepneentad 
by his rivals to lonocent. In an unpubliahod Diary of Qiacioio QtgU, 
Cancellieri finds that he was tskra so senoosly ill on St. Peter's Day, 1841 * 
that his life was far some time despaired of, in conseqaence uf his Campa- 
oile — a epecimea one of two he had designed f<:r 9t. pL'lAr's— being di«- 
approTcd by the Pope and ordered to be taken down. Another cugeata 
tradition he gives from a MS. Diary of Volerio is, iJiat in digging the 
fouddntiona for this tower a ' canals d'ncqua ' was discovered deeper than 
iba bed of the Tiber and vride enough to ^ on it in a boat; Mgr. CoHlaguti, 
maggiordomo of bis Holinees. told me about it ImnaeU, and be hod had him- 

' A. oerlaiu Niceolo Csfeni was mueh ridiculed (br the epirit nf sdulstiua 
with whicb be pretended lo Iran up InniH^it X.'s ceneolncv to Pamphiliu^ 
kinc of Dorii, 300 vean before Eke bvlb nf Rome. Km the Pnpn bimM>If was 
u little ashamed o' bla ori^n that CanccUieri tolls ui he took a plwc of dutb 
Bw one of hia anDoriBl bconnes in memory of iL 

lit ba incorrrct, as Innocent X. only btgta to rsi^ 
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*alf let duwntoaee it. As it bod n sandy butlom, it vnshul awny tha fuumia- 
lioii« ol ibB tower, and reniien«l it imppssiiilo to leave it slanding. The vMrx 

\p ftum AnguilLira' (oa LnXo BmvciAiui, al>out 28 miLe*) ' nad the Pope 
had the old conduit rnconstrucled and used tlia water for ninny foimtaiaB 
iu iinitutioD of Sixtua V.< Ho boss on tij itdd an eitraoTdinury Hccuiint 
of M Dragon quite of tile IrgeDdur; ljp«, lli*t waa found in chnrgo of tbia 
water, and wa* kilted, not by a bero or a knigbt, but, by ihe Ubourert 
working nt tbe Foodoit. 

It wan InuTjcent X.'s ambition to remove Iha great obelisk (aince 
called -Obi>liscoPamfiliD')iFbicblay in t]iri« pieves in Ibe Circo di Una- 
seniio, tiDur tbo Appian Way, and to tet it up in Plana Navuna, Bemioi 
brinfd as I have aaid, in diBfarour. other architects were commiwioned lo 
offer deaigna for tbe work; but the Pope wu not ntiaBed with anyof thplti, 
and the matter stood ovir. Meantime Piombino (Niccoli Lodovisi) wbo, 
had roorned a nioce of the Pope's, and who was a great friend of BemiT'i, 
[jriTatelj instructed him to send him a model of what he would suggest fur 
tbe purpose, saying he waDt«i] it for bis own satisfHction, lest Bernini aboulil 
refuse the unanlhoriBcd eompelilion. Brmini then produced the elaboTxle 
conceptioD which basbeeu so warmly ailulleil by aomeandwi hastily blamrd 
bjolhers, but which cannot be judged without a prolonged study of all the 
posbcal allrgoriea and conceits it wu his intention to embody. 

Tbe Pops went to the bouse of Donna Olimpis in Piaua NsTons to 
dine aftei the Proceseiun to tha Hinerra on the Anauneiation,* and slie 
placed the model in aniom through which tb« Fbpr must paeaafior dinniT. 
It did Dot fail to arrest his notice, and he wse so much atruck with it that 
he apenl half an hour examining it in detail and listening ta the ezplaaa- 
tion of its emblematical devices. At last be ezcl^med, ■ It can be by no 
other band Iban Bernini's ! and he must be employed in spite of all that) 
toay be said against himl' From that time Bernini was once more all 
that be had been before in Some (Mercato, | ix.). When Innocent >av 
the great work compUlfll, and the wuter of the foor riTers far thellr«t time 
gushing &om it. he declared to Bernini be had given him pleasure great 
enough to add tm y«U« to his life ; aed be tent ocer to Donna Olimpia for 
■ hundred ' Doppie' ' to distribute among the workmen. Sabssqnfntly he 
had a medal struck with tbe inscription Aqokaliith CBConB ablcto Aairt, 
TsBOura, in allusion to Ihe gnmei of which Piucn Mavona is aupposcd ' 
to have been the Hone, and tbe ' Vergioe' aqueduct from which the fuun- 
taina were suppbed. ' Papa Pamfili ' also restored SL John lAteran, and 

I He dnc) not specify what ^lope. and the warding used seem* to implr 
Innocent X„ but this aqueduct is always ucribed to Paul V., twenty years 
earlier, ami in cidled Ihe Aapa Paolii. 

* Uewtlhed in t:ane«llieii. ■ Oeecritione delhi Cippelle PonlcGde.' oip. x. 

* In UelchioTTi's tabU of Uuuiaii inuueys be K>"* 'be value (in I'.SM, a bun- 
drtiliean laier) of a ifef^ as 4 «'uili 40 bajoMbi ; and of ■ rfc/fwt at <l BiTudi, 
4! bi^occbl. It apptan to he Ibe bular Ihe Pope sent for. 

* Dyer tayi It was the AdufiwB of UemilUD, and Benker, ihM than 1* no 
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nudBrtook many olher worka, but wns BomBuhat humpered by Ihe 
of the people at the Mtpeusf, cipneeed in Ibe follawiug pasquinulBti : 
' Noi Tolemo ultro ehe gnglie e fontaDO : 
Fans Talemo. pane I pjine! pana I ' 

' Ut lapideB istj panps Ssntl ' 
Td return lo Donna OliiQpiB. One of the pnequinadpa on hop prcserrod 
in Canrellieri frata Oigli'e diary, refers to an acraeatiaa against hei, that 
■he had heen Tery liberal botb to religions coinmenitiea and la the poopb 
DDtdl her brotheF-in-lair ' una made Pope, and that irhon that object iru 
attained aUe ceased her bounty, Faaquio tttoI* npon this, ' Donna Olimpii 
' fnerat olim pin, nunc impia.' 

Another declared that the said brother-iD-law ' Olympiam potiua qnain 
Olympnm rpspicere TJdeliatur,' an accusation he dechires to hafe been in- 
TBDt»d BoUly far the aake of punning, and without any truth, on faith of 
tbe churaeter giTea biniby his biographers, and of the faetthat he was mors 
than aevonty-one whes raised to the Papacy, and ao dnformed and ugly that 
Ouido put bis portrait under the feet of the archangel ta hia famouB {»rtni« 
I of SL Michael. (Mercato, Appendix, n. 4 to N. x.) Sbe was, bawant, 
^HmetiniM iueuHBabla in her haugbty rapricei, m, for innonee, «h#ii 
9 and tweniy Roman ladies tu see a pageant, and Iben 
^ Mked only eight of tbem to ait down to table with her, leaving the r«- 
Duunder 'mortifieate alle fineatre 1 ' and fhiqueutly more freetbnn choicAJn 
her moti. Her gmndchitdren soem to have inherited thil fnedam of 
■peech: Gigli (quoted by Canoelliari. Mercato | iri. and 11.) reorrrdB in 
bis Diary that the eldest of them, Giambaitista, being asked one day by 
the Pope, who took great notice of him, if be hod seen St. Agneae id Piaxu 
Navona, which he was then building, replied (though only trinn yenre old), 
*I have not aeeu it yet ; bat you, if yoD don't make haste, won't live to see 
it completed.' It would Beem to have been a popular prophwy whieh tha 
child had caught up, and it so happena that the event bore it out. 

ThcTo is nothing, however, which shows the bearl less chamcterorDonna 
Olimpia more glaringly than her refusal to pay a fnrtblng lo bury the Pope, 
alleging she was 'only a poor widow! ' nnd this, though the Pope tuul not 
only 'bvoured her so mnch as to eDdangvr bis reputatioo,'' bat bad handed 
to ber all his disposable properly on bis deathbed. Donna 01ini|na 
so nitcrl; abandoned bis bojy iltat it was carried down into a lumber- 
room where workmen kept tbeir tools, and one poor labourer bad tbe 
charity to buy a tallow candle to bum beside it, and another paid same one 
to watfh it, to keep tbe mice off which alxfanded there. Finally, a Mgr. 

' CanceUieri calls It 
now ia uted for a CDUu 
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Sratti, his nugginrdomo, pud for a mfKn of ' ulbaiviu.' ■ txA a fonnv 
magfiiooiainui irhota be had dispiieBesscd, guvs five Kudi [reluming good 
for evil > lo pnj the eipeosM of burning him. It wag not till twelve years 
later tliat be had a fitting faneral in S, Maria d«U' Animn. 

When a f<f« mooLha after laaocent'a deitth Dnaaa Ulimpia endravoured 
(0 put hemelf oo her old fooling at the Vaticac Court, by Bending a valu- 
ablti prrsent uf aomo gold tasm to Alpxandrr VII., that B>pc teattfled hia 
appreciatioD of h«r bj returning her offering j adding Ills m^Baa^that ahs 
ni not to tullD the U«uble Ut vieit hu palaM, ai il vas Uu pWe foe 
women,' Then- was cubnequenll; eouie augrj ourreapoudenca between h(T 
and this Popi^ concerning the dclajii DcciLflioned b; her paraimooj' in com- 
pleting the church In I^aun Karonn, and the coniequent aLHtniclion of the 
liaiza, a great incnnvcnience to the public on account of iU use as a 
lnB^ke^ plaui'. Finullj be buniahei! her From Borne, fixing hei nwidenu at 
Orrieto. where she fell a victim to the plagne two years after. 

Her palace in FtazEa Nurona became in I6S5 the residence of Lord 
CuUemiUaa, amUsBOilor of James II to the Holy See. Be had an ox 
roasted whole bvfure it, and other bounties distnbuted Xa the people on 
occoaJon of the birth of ' The Preleador.' 



THE MVmFICEKCE OF PRINCE SOROBESE. 

[If llie Romans rtmember tbe vicea of tbeir princely fatniljea, 
they are proud of storing up the memory of their virtues too j 
smd the following narrative was told me with great entlitisijism.] 

LiBBnALiTT is a distinguishing characteristic of the Bor- 
ghese ffimily. It was olwnys a matter of emulation wbo 
should get taken into tlieir service, and no one wbo was 
once plaoed tJiere ever let himself be sent avay again, it 
WS8 too good a tiling to lose. 

There was a man-Ber\'ant, however, once who gave the 
Prince, I think it was the iatber of this one, an insolent 
answer, and he turned him off. 

No one would take that man. ISTierever he applied, 
when they aaked him, ' Wliere have you lived ? ' and he 
answered, ' in caaa Borgkese,' everyone answered, * Oh, 
if you couldn't live with Borghese, Tm sure I've nothing 

< Niiihinit bel^'I (linn deal, I belierc 
* Mercsiu, S x«i. 
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liettet to offer you ! ' and the door waa shut in Iiia fa/eH. 
It wasn't in one place or two, but everywhere, Borghese's 
character is so well known in Rome. As lie couldn't get 
a place, however, he was reduced to near 6tarvatiou, and 
be had a wife and six children, all with uotbing to eat. 
Everj article of furniture went to the Monte di Piet&, 
and almost every article of clothing; and yet hunget 
stared them in the face. 

Then the man got desperate, and he went out one 
night and waited for Borghese in a lonely street in the 
dark, with a knife in his hand, and said, * Your purse ! ' 

Borghese thought he had a gang beliind him, round 
the comer, and banded bim bis purse. But the man only 
took out three pauls and gave it back, and be looked so 
thin and haggard that Borghese could not but notice it, 
dark as it was, though he had forgotten his face. 

' That is not a thief, he is some poor fellow who 
wants relief,' said Borghese to his servant. ' Go after 
him and see what he does, but take care not to be seen,* 
and be walked borne alone. In less than half an hour 
the servant came back. He bad seen him spend the three 
pauls in food ; bad seen bim take it home to bis family ; 
bad seen tbem scarcely covered with rags ; had seen the 
room denuded of furniture ; bad heard the man say, aa be 
put tbe food on the table, ' Here is wherewith to keep 
you alive another day, and to-morrow 1 die in sin, for I 
bad to steal it.' 

Then Borghese called up the steward (Maestro di 
Casa), and told bim to go to the house and find out who 
the man was, and leave them what was wanted for the 
night. 

Tbe steward did as he was told, and left a scudo that 
the man might get a supper without eating stolen food, 
but without Baying who sent bim, for be bad learnt by hia 
inquiries that he was the servant whom Borghese bad sent 
away. 
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The nest day Borgbese sent and clothed all the fiimily ; 
furnished their place agjiin for them ; put the children to 
schools, and gave the parents ten acudi a month. He 
wouliln't take the man l^ack, having once bad to send him 
away — for that was his rule — but be gave him a pension 
for the rest of his life. 



'PovE joan: 

*YoD know, of course, that there was once a Papessa ? 
They have put thai ia the books, I suppose ? ' 

' I know there is such a story, but learned writers have 
proved it was a mere invention. 

' Well, I daresay it isn't true ; but there's no one in 
Rfinie who has not heard of it And what makes them 
believe it is this.' Outside of St. Peter's somewhere 
there's a statue of her all among the apostles and saints ; 
and they say it's because a Pope must have a statue, and 
they didn't dare to put hers inside tlie church, so they 
put it up ov.l»ide. And if it isu't a Papessa, what is a 
woman's statue doing there, for it wasn't the Illadonna, 
that's certain ? ' 

' Oh ! that's a statue of Religion, or the Chjirch.* There 
never was a woman-pope.' 

' Ah, well ! you read books. I dare say you know 
best ; but, anyhow, that's what they say. Anil, after all, 
who knows 1 ' 

I An ar^ment worthy \n take rinlc besiile the famous one nf ' Mra. 
BtowB ' coacBming Noah'i Ark. 

' I mid thin. rei()1; Ihlnklm: at tha momeitt there wiu euch n itntu* 
mrtDnnnting the apex nf Clin pnlinienl oF the hfadi ; bnt it HTlenrHrds atmo. 
In minil iuhI I biTe ninira reriSed It oa tba (pot, that the atAtun on tha 
pnUment repiweot tb«t»riv« Apo«tlM with Christ id the rentr», «nd iher" 
is nc remain flgure Ihotc. Among the onmsroiustiitiiea of uiuti aunnoaiit- 
in^ Th> rolnutuito, vn a gniBll propurlion of female ikiai* Irat no one tX. 
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OIACISTA MAJtESCOTTI. 
There was a prince Marescotti,' who had two daughters, 
Cecilia and Giacinta. From her childhood Cecilia had 
always been gentle and pious, and everyone said, ' When 
she grows up she will be a nun.' Giacenta was proud, 
handsome, and paaeionat*, and everyone said, ' She will 
he a leader of society, and woe betide whoso offends her.' 

But their lather, good man,' knew them better, and 
one day he announced to them the choice of a state of 
life which he had made for them ; for the pious, gentle 
Cecilia there was a great lord coming from abroad to 
make her his wife ; but the proud, passionate Giacinta 
was to enter a convent. 

The onp was as dismayed as the other at the time, 
though the event nhowed be bad chosen right. Cecilia, 
who loved quiet and repose, tenderly entreated her father 
to let her off the anxieties and responsibilities of becomiog 
the head of a great family, while Giacinta made a great 
noise' at the idea of her beauty and t«,!enta being kid np 
hidden in a nun's celL Nevertheless, in those days long 
gone by, girls were used to obey,* Cecilia married and 
proved herself an exemplary wife and mother, and carried 
respect for religion wherever she went. 

Giacinta, on Uie other band, took all her worldly state 
into her convent with her ; her cell was furnished like the 
drawing-room of a palace, and she insisted on ha^nng her 
maids to wait on her; the other nuns she scarcely spoke 
to, and treated as the dust under her feet. 

One day the bisbop came to visit the convent. ' What 
a smell I'* he said, as he passed the cell of Giacinta 
Marescotti. 

' A smell, indeed ! In my cell which is not only the 
sweetest in the convent, but which is (.he only one tit to 
go into I ' exclaimed poor Giacinta in deep indignation. 
' \Miat can you jwssihly mean hy " a smell 1 " ' 




Giacinla Marescolti. 
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■h Binell of sin I ' responded the bishop ; and it waa 
observed that for a wonder Giacinta made no retort. 

' A Btnell of Bin,' said Giacinta to herself, as she sat 
alone in her el^ant and luxurious cell that night. The 
words had touched her soul and awakened a train of 
thoughts latent and undisturbed till then. Always hitherto 
she had ambitioned the loftiest, most refined objects of 
research, and thought she knew the secret of attaining 
them. The bishop's words spoke to her of there being < a 
more excellent way ' yet. They cast a light upon a higher 
path than that which she was treading, and revealed to 
her that those who walked aloug it, lowly as they might 
seem, could afford to look down upon hers. 

She saw that those who despised distinctions were 
grander than those who courted them, to become, in the 
end, their slaves ; that those who aspired to celestial joya 
were nobler than those who surrounded themselves with 
the most exquisite luximes of earth." 

Krora that day, little by little,' Giacinta'a cell grew 
nearer and nearer to the pattern of the House of Nazareth. 
The mirror, the cosmetics, and the easy couch made way 
for the crucifix, the discipline, and the penitential chain.* 
From liaving been shunned as a type of worldliness, she 
became to her whole order a model of humility and 
mortification.^ 

' Th» Mnn-scotti vera a noble rami]; of 6ologii&, the wcond citj' of the 
PoDtifirul Douiiiiuna , there were two cardin&Ie of the luma. 

* ■ n boon noniD di loro p»dr*.' 

' • Fiwtvtt il dinrolo,' lit. ' rsism] iJn- deril.' 

* 'la i]u«i lunipi mticbi Dbbidirooo U B^ie, cspiice.' 'Capisce,* lit. 
nndcntand." fquiral'tit to ' joa ■«•.' 

* * I^llsft— ptma di pecratlo I ' LiL ' It stinb — it stiotu of nn.' (Sea 
D. 5. p. 13.) 

' 1 give tlie Btorj. n» neur »» pnHsible. ia the words which the pious 
fiiith iif tba lumtur pfooipt^d hvr to iiae. The euccteg of the HuhI rmiilta 
of a meAnire maj pnirc Ibnt what eei-med t^nnjwae roallj prudoai foni- 
■i^ht; the coDiempunir; Tinmi i>f guimiUil nuponeibility miut ■!» be taken 



nipoiiiible fuc the n: 



Liflb mind to «jmpa- 



thiaa nadiljr with bo riolest an tntcrrerefica with netuial initiocte. 
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' ' CiLtPDulla,' lit. ' titlls chain,' an ingti unvent of penance v:rm b; samo 
parsons on [he arm or waiflC. 

* Tha following are briefly the authentic pnrticnlars of her life from 
Momiti, in. 194. Sbe wu daughter of Mare Antonio Mariticotti and 
OtraviaOreini, bomin 159fi, and baptised by the name of Clarice. Although 
brought up in the fear <A 6od anil led to appreciate holiness, her ]ranth va* 
puned in worldlineu and vnaitj. Her youngu eititcT haying been asked 
in marringe before her, ehe wan so mnch vexed and annoyed that she became 
ineupportable at home, on which account her father proposiM! lo hor to bo- 
come a Dun in the conront of S. Bsrourdino at Vilerbo, irhere she hadb«en 
educated, and she adapted herself to bis connael. though vithout any pei^ 
Bonnl iaclinalioii lor it. At the end of her noricinte she made her fatluf 
arrange that she should haTi< a room of her own mogniflcontty fomiafaed. 
Sister GiacintA lired ten years thus n religiona in name hut not in mind. 
Norenheless she was not witliout nrtue. for she was always obedient to 
her mprrinr as she bad been la hur purctits ; and her modesty, purity, and 
respect fiir holy things was observed by nil. A serious iUdgss waa to her 
the «h11 of grace ; having given up to the sblieaa ot the convent all Ihf 
things thfit had been brought in for her usk by special privilege, she derotad 
herself to severe peonnce and continual mejitulion. On occasion of a 
contagions disease with which Vilerbo was oiBJctod, (be gave abundant 
proof of her charity towatds her neighboar, for she founded two sociedas, 
the object of one of which was (o collect aasieladce for the convaleacTOit 
and those whe had fiillen into reduced circumstances ; the other to snjipOTt 
a hoKpital built to receive the sick. These two societies, which slie called 
■ Oblutesof Mary,' still continue (the data of Moroni's work is lS4i) in full 



1 
' No, I can'i Bay I remember aay pasquinades, not to 
repeat ; but I know what happened once wlieu they tried 
to stop them. 

' There had been so many one time that the Govern- 
ment put a guard all round about Paaquino to watch and 
see who did it, but for a lon^ time they saw no one. 

' One night, at last, a elownish countryman came by 
with a bundle of hay on his back, drivelling and half silly. 
" Let me sit here a bit to rest ; I'm so weary with carrying 
tJiis load I can't go any farther ; but I won't do any harm." 



^^H the wi 
B for. 01 
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The guards laughed at the poor idiot's simplicily in 
fencyiog they could expect such as he to be the author of 
the witty, pungent sort of wares they were on the search 
for, and eaid with contemptuous pity, « Yea, yes ; yov, 
may sit thTe I " And the stupid old countryman sat down 
at the foot of the statue. 

' " Heaven reward you for your kindness ! " he said, 
when he got up after balf-an-hour's rest. 

* " Pon't mention it ; go in peace \ " returned the 
guards, and the man passed out of sight, 

' Next morning, high over head of Pas'iuino floated a 
gay paper balloon. 

' " The balloon 1 the balloon I " screamed the street 
urchins. 

' " The balloon I the balloon I " shouted a number of 
men, assembled by preconcerted arrangement, though 
seemingly passers- by attracted by the noise. 

*The clumsy clodhopper of overnight was an adroit 
fellow disguised, and he had attached the string of the 
balloon to the statue. 

* To seize the string, pull down the balloon, and burst 
it was quick work; but out of it floated three hundred 
and fiiity-six stinging pasquinades, which were eagerly 
gathered up." 



* Many n time a simple exterior is a useful weapon ; 
but when a man who is really simple pretends to be clever 
he is soon found out. For another time there had been a 
pasquinade which so vexed the Government that the Pope 
declared whoever would acknowledge himself the author 
of it should have his life spared and Eve hundred soudi 
reward. 

* One day a simple-looking rustic came to the Vatican, 

and said he was cotao to own himitelf t)ie author of the 

I pasquinade. As sucli he was shown in to the Pope. 
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' " So you are the author of this pasquiDade, axe you, 
good man ? " 

' " Yea, Your Holinesa, I wrote it," answered the fellow. 

* " You are quite sure you wrote it ? " 

' " Oh, yea. Your Holinesa, quite sure." 

' " Take him and give him the five hundred acudi," 
said the Pope, 

' An acute Monsignore, who felt coDvinced the man 
could not be the author of the clever satire, could not 
refrain from interposing officially when he found the Pope 
really seemed to l>e taken in. 

' " They have their orders," aaid the Pope, who was no 
less discerning than he. 

' A chamberlain took the man into a room where 
five hundi'ed scudi lay counted on the table, and at the 
fiame time put on a pair of handcuffs. 

' " Halloa now I What is this ? It was announced 
that the man who owned himself the author of the Faa- 
quinade should have his life free and five hundred scadi." 

' " All right ; no one is going to touch your life, and 
there are the five hundred scudi. But you couldn't imagine 
that the man who wrote that satire would be allowed to 
go free about Rome. That was self-evident — there was no 
need to say it." 

' " Oh, but I never wrote a word of it, upon my 
honour," exclaimed the countryman. 

' " I thought not," said the Pope, who had come in to 
amuse himself with the fellow's oontVrsion. " Now go» 
and another time dou't pretend to any woree sins tlian 
your owu." ' 

' The statue colled bf tliia dudd wita aot origiDalt; fuiiiiJ in ita preunt 
ntnstJOD. The shup of the tnllor PoaquiDii ma iu )ho Viit ■□ Pariuao, ft 
turning oat nf (he Tift d»l Oi'venio V«prhi>>. some lidlo iliHt«Dva liS, bur 
wu it diunvered at oil till nrter PnA^niQD'B death. At liis tims it woa 
burieil ilnponreired in the [wvemeat of the utrvet, itnd the inoquiklittDl of 
ill iiutliDM ufTiirdwl etrpplng-etnneR bj niaMiii nf wliicli piwEFnu^re piebd 
Lhtir way tlirough tha pudillut CuiMtllerl (Moreato, ftppendiz, K. iJI.) 
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qsMM > pmmpi horn a ^rrUin Tibnld^o di Feiran, qnofN] in a bodlu bia 
diMcruitioti coDoimiQ); Uie author of whiuh is too long to quula. This 
Tibiililtn, bawavcr, bhjs, ' lu thi strerc was being rofiniri^ and I bad tba 
«hop ihiil WB8 I'Mquino's omde levpl. the Ituak of a. statue, probably it a 
gUdintor. WM round, and the p«ople unmediatel; gsie >L his nanie.' He, 
hnwflTar. quuleE from otber vrilsni mentiuD of other aitea tot ita dlseoverjr 
nijMtly aoniBWliat nauri f tho pment »iliuiliou. The lite of tlie pmMut 
Palaui) Bnischi was tbua wcapled by tba ao-caU«d Torre Oraiiii, a building 
of a T«y different grouad-plnn. Caneelliori quoi«9 ftom mow than ono 
MS. ■Iriir]' IbaC at tbo time the MiirquiedE Cr^ny came to Bome u ombae- 
■ndur of LouLii XIII. in IGSS, Uie P'llnu'i de' Orsini, vhen he trns lodgnl, 
«asdi»igniitiid as'sopra Paaquino.' And ngain from aaotber US. diary, 
that in ] 72S, whan tbe palsfe waa lioiighl by tbe Dnca di BrscciHUO-Odo- 
aoUcbi, tbe aains designSilJua reiuBiaed in uae. lathe Dinr; of Cnicaa, under 
date Mnrcb 19, 1791, ia an entry dctniling the tare with which the Piuiquiuu 
■tatu» wae remoicd to a pedetUl prepuud for it in Inint of PnUrao Piuu- 
Hli dunog the complstion of the conti^ons porlioD of tbe Paliixao Braachi, 
and its reetomtion is duly entered on the Htb March of the SBino yBur." 

It was Adrian 71. (not Alczander VI. aa Mumy hna it), who proposed 
to tbrow it into the Tiber. Adrian VI. was a victim of posqnitiiidaa for 

two rcBRoni,— lite first, bemnie bom ut Utrecht and tator ui Churlei V., 

and aflrrwanla riciroy in Spnin, dnriag all Chsrlea' absence in Germany 
Rume fcan*l at his pIrclioD that he wonld ael ap the Papa) See in Spain ; 
and it is not altogether impassible thai the popular snlire* may haca bod 
•omv influence in deciding him on the c^Dtroiy to repiur immcdintely to 
Itomp. — the sc^nnd, bwaUH he wns an raer)!Ptic and nnspanDg refonnet ; 
and liiiiee who were touched by bie niassniea were jost tboae wbo coold 
■Aard to pay the hire of the tongues of popular ngs. 

Nor was it only during bis life thnt he was Ihv subject of aoch criticisms. 
When bis rigiirous reign was soddenly brougbt Co A close after be hnd worn 
the tiara but twenty month*, an tbe door of bis phjeicinn was poat-.d this 
SHlire. 'Libcnilori Pulriie S.P.tJ.R.'*; and.his fjtnb iti Si. Pater's, between 
tbnt of Pius II. and Pius IIL. was disgraced with this epitaph : ' Hie jaett 
impiui inter Piot,' till jome jeot^ later, when his body was rcmurtd to a 
worthier mnnument in S. Maria del AniauL 



' There ia vlurly • typographical ei 
ibtl«H be corr --'■—-'- 

.. _]ie * di Painx 

aothor, Uonie, 1789, which I'hi 



one of these dala.whir.h could 

. . delle due faino«e statue di un 

flutne * di pBiroclo delte rolijarmtntc di Marforio e di l'a«)uino,' bv tbe ume 

._.!— I, ,-M _i,.i . ,._... g^^ j^„ ^]g (^ ,gj^ Muroni. vl. 09, t^'e" 

_ _. ..J bont^t by Duhe itraicbi, the noplipw of 

Pins VL while tbe Tope was in exile intranet, and th« completion by tbe le- 
btuldtng moM, theraftm, hare been nnoie yeara later. 

The dale of h> diMoircty l> told In tba IbtUrwing Intrriptiim by the cardinal , 
'*""*'"" Tone Orsini si Ihetimn, and who mvmI It from dotini^llon : — 



>Clovio: rii. ttadr. Tl. 



Olivrrll CarafTa 
Ifpneticio hie aDm 

in Snlvsti Uundl— MDI. 
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[The ' Pftsquino ' statue was not only ihe receptacle of the 
invectives of the vulgar, it utlen served also to mcirk the triDmpfas 
of the great. The tirat time it was put to this use was in 1571, 
on occasion of the triumph of M. A. Colonna, when the porta 
wanting wore restored, and it was clad in shining nrmour. Od 
vsrioTiB occamona, sH a new pope went in procession from llio 
Vatican to perform the ceremony called 'taking possession* of 
St. John Lateran, it was similarly riaaaato del mo ttroppio 
ordinario {healed of the usual lameness of its members), aud 
made to bear a eword, a balance, a cornucopia, and other em- 
blematical devices, which are given at great length by Concel- 

The opinions of Winkelman, and others, concerning the great 
artistic Bnerita both of this statue and that called ' Rlarforio,' do 
not belong to our present aspect of it. Sprenger, ' lioma nuovn,' 
says that besides these two there wasanother statue which need to 
take part in this aatirical converse, narady, that of the Water- 
seller, with his barrel (commemoratiTe of a irell-kiiown, though 
humble character), opposite the Church of S. Marcello, in the 
Corso, which the present rulers, ignorant of lioman traditiona, 
removed. The Bomans, however, clamoured against its destruc- 
tion, and it is now replaced round the corner, up the Via Lata-j 
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' TuERK waB one who would have done much better for you 
than Piisquino ; that was Cecingillo,' at least that's the 
nickname people gave him. There was no end to the 
number of storiea he could tell. 

' In days gone by,* he used to sit in Piazza Xavona of 
an evening when people bad left work and had time 
to listen, and be would pour them out by the hour. Now 
and then he stopped, and went round with hia bat, and 
there were few wlio did not spare him a. bajocca.' 

' Did you ever hear him yourself? ' 

' Xo ; it was before my time, but my father has heard 
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f biin many's the time, and many of the stories I have told 
I yiiu are the tales of Cecingillo. How oft«Ti 1 have said to 
I hitD, " Tell me one of Ct>ciugiilo'8 tales, papa I " ' * 

' I hkTe not been abla lo mako out (lie origin of this nHcne. It u 
xlbljr, 8 mete combiDutian of Cei.'CD, Htiurt for Fmauraco, HUii » foiiiil; 
n?. or rha nune of the rill»gci of vludi he was Dative wbich I do nut 

• ■ Nei tBmpi di pfimiL' 

■ It is very likely C^ioK^lo was some genentiona older etcd thnn tli« 
uamlot'* ' papa.' 1 hsTe tliought it worth while to put this much abutit 
him on reeonl, bs he was (lunbtleu oa< of Ibosa who buvo given the Jonl 
colouring to tbeae very tales. The o!iI women whone livfltla lire their atore- 
(, u they repeat them over the ■piauiDg-wbfcl. taj them wilh no 
further ttllpmlion thnn wnni of memorj oi want of sppreheiwioD necpaauiljr 
lions. It is the profeHiuoal wng who. sitting in the midst of the vegr- 
1 tHble market amid a puaaant nudiouce, will ascribe to a nniriaro ihe acta of 
B pnlddin, and inwrt ' a casino in iheCompignH'in the place of an oiienbil 
p»Uce. 1 have met voriou people who hod hijord as much as the abovs 
\ ibout OicingUo, but no more. 



THE WOOING OF CASSANDUO.^ 

* Did you ever bear of Sor Cassandro ? ' 
' No, never.' 

* Do you know where Fanlco is ? ' 

* I know the V*ia di Pauico ^ which leads down to Ponte 
I 8. Angelo.* 

* Very well ; at the end of Panlco " there ia a frying- 
shop,* which, many years ago, wa^ kept by an old man 
with a comely daughter. Both were well known all o\'er 
the Rione. 

' One day there came an old gentleman, with a wig 
I and tights, and a comical old-fashioned dress altogether, 
I and said to the shopkeeper — 

" I've observed that daughter of yours many days as I 
I have passed by, and nhould like to make her my wife." 

" It's a great honour for me, Sor Cassandro, that you 
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should talk of such a thing," anawered the old man ; and 
he said "8or Caseandro" like that because everybody 
knew old Sor Cagcandro with hia wig, and hia gold-knubbed 
stick, and his tights, and hia old-fashioned gait. " But," 
he added, as a knowing way of getting out of it, " you see 
it wouldn't do for a friggitora to marry a gentleman ; a 
friggitora must marry a-friggittrre.'^ 

' " I don't know that that need be a bar," replied Sor 
Cassandro. 

* " Yon don't understand me, Sor Cassandro," pursued 
the man. 

* *' Yes, I understand perfectly," unswered the other. 
" You mean that if ahe must marry a /Hggitore, I must 
become a. friggitore." 

* " You a friggitore, Sor Cassandro I That would 
never do. How could you so demean yourself? " 

' " Love makes all sweet," reaponded Sor Caseandro. 
" You've only to show me what to do and I'll do it as 
well as anyone." 

' The friggitore was something of a wag, and the idea 
of the prim little Sor Cassandro turned into a journeyman 
friggitore tickled his fancy, and he let him follow hia 
bent. 

'The next morning Sor Cassandro was at Panico as 
soon as the shop was open. They gave him a white jacket 
and a large whit« apron, and put a white cap on his bead, 
with a carnation stuck in it. And the whole neighbour- 
hood gathered round the shop to see Sor Cassandro 
turned into a friggitore. The work of the ahop was in- 
creased tenfold, and it was well there was an extra band 
to help at it. 

' Sor Cassandro was very patient, and adapted himself 
to his work surprisingly well, and though the master 
fryer took a pleasure in ordering him about, he submitted 
to all with good grace, and not only did he make him do 
the &ying and serving out to perfection, but he eveo 
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rtanght him to clip his worda and leave off using; any 
expreeaion that seemed inappropriate to liis new station.* 
* ITiere was do denying that Sor CaaBandrn had become 
a perfect friggitore, and no exception could he taken 
to him on that score. As soon as he felt himself perfect 
he did not fail to renew his suit. 
' The father was puzzled what objection to make next. 
He knew, however, that Sor Caswindro was very miserly, 
^^^ 80 he said, " You've made yom^elf a friggitme to pleaee 
^^L roe, now you mast do something to please the girl. Sup- 
^^B pose you bring her some trinkets, if you can spare the 
^^H price of them." 

^^1 ' " Oh, anything for love I " answered Sor Cassaadro ; 

^^P and the next day be brought a pair of earrings. 
^H^ ' " How did she like my earrings ? " he whispered next 

' night to her father. 

' " Oh, pretty well ! " replied the father. " You might 
^^^ try something more in that style." 

^^L * The next day be brought her a necklace, the next 

^^H day a shawl, and after that be brought fifty scudi to buy 
^^H clothes such as a girl should have when she's going to be 
^^V married. 

^^1 * After all this he asked for the girl herself. 

^V ' " You must take her," said the father, and Sor CaB- 

' s&ndro went to take her. But she was a sprightly, impul- 

sive girl, and the moment he came near her she screamed 
out — 

' " Got away, horrid old man I " ' and wouldn't let him 
approach her. 

• " Leave her alone to-night, and try to-morrow. Ill 
try to bring her roimd in the meantime." 

*Sor Cassandra came next day ; but the girl was more 
violent than ever, and would aay nothing hut '* Get away, 
horrid old man ! " 

'Finding this went on day after day without amend- 
ment, Sor Cassandro indignantly aeked for his presents 
back. 
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' " You shall have tliem 1 " cried the girl, and th» 
clothes she tore up to rags, and the trinkets ahe broke to 
atoms and threw them all at him. 

* But for the rest of his life, wherever he went, the 
boys cried after him, " Sor CaesandrOf la friggitora 1 8or 
Cassandro, la friggitora ! " ' 

' ' Lo SpoBttliiio di Sm CMBandro," For ' Sor ' see p. 191, 

' The * VU di Futdco' n eo culled, accordiDg to RnStii. because on a, 
bit uf ikucioDt Kulpture liuilt icto the wall of one of the bouses «!ieiA it 
had been dug up as is so cammoDlj Ame tn Ronie. tlie paaple (baugbc ihty 
saw the likeness of sonie ours of miUot. panleo, nnd birds ptjjiing them. 

' JuEt )is at Oxford, mea snj * the Hi^b ' and ' the Cora,' &•:., it is rary 
common iu Rome to use the nume of il street omitting the word Via. 

' "Friggitoria," an open ehop where nil mttnner of fried dishoB Tiny 
popular s.mong tbo lover dnsBtH. and varyiog aceording to the lime of 
year, nre made snd sold ; three or fuor or more eDormous pans of oil and 
of lanl lire kept boiling, and at one season fi^h, at another rice-balla, at 
another nrtieholus, &c. &e., alva^s previimaly dipped intn light baiter, are 
cooked thereto lo a bright gold colour. On St. Joseph's Day, aa it always 
falla in Lent, a meagre foau-dish is made of balls of batter fried in oQ, 
in aH DciTerBal request lu our pnncalue on Shrove Tnesduy. A writer in 
the > Qiovedl ' mentlous two popular Ifaditiuna on the connexion between 
the ' fh'ttelle' or ' &ittatelli ' oni! St. Joseph. Ono is that St. Joseph WM 
TTont to make such a dish for his meal by frying them with the shavings 
from his bench, in the same dangerauB way that jou msiy see ihoHe uf his 
trade heating their glue in any carpenter's shop in Itome^ The other, that 
on oceusion of Ihe Visitation, (he B. Vii^in and St. Elizabeth rvmaiDed no 
long in ecstatic coDversstion that the dinner was forgotten, and St. Joseph 
took the liberty allowed to so near a relation of possessing bimsolf of tk 
frying-pun and preparing a dish of ' frittelle.' 

The writer already qnoted narrates iu another paper that lile 'friggilori' 
formeclj plied their trade in the open air, hut one day a eat BKapiug {mm 
the attentions of an admirer she did not choose to onconruge. spmng from 
a low roof adjoining, right into the frying-pan of a • Iriggitloro " fnll »s it 
WW of boiling oil and spluttering ■ fintlvtle '; the cat m-vrlarued the frying- 
pan, setting herself on Gro, ojid carrjing a panic together with a stroam of 
flaming oil into the midst of the crowd in waiting fur tlieir 'friltelte.* 
Since that day the ' friggitore ' &ies under cotbt. though still in open shops, 

' Great part of the (un of the story consiated of jokes upon these lech- 
ni£atitic« which it would be loo tedious to repruduca and exphiin. 

* ' Btutto Tpcchinccio ! ' ngly, horrid old msa. 
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I This etorj of Sor Cassandro led to others of the same 
nature, but witliout eufficient interest in the detail 
to put in print, though they seemed to illustrate the 
fact that an imaginative people will rapidly torn the 
most ordinary circumstances into a myth. For instance, 
one concerned a family named Cocorni, who seem to have 
been nothing more than successful grocere, the Twinings 
of Home, and here is a specimen of the language used 
about them : — ' When his daughter was old enough to 
marry, Cocomo would hear of no proposal for lier. "No," 
said he; "no one marries my daughter hut he who comcs 
in a carriage and four to fetch her." And it really did 
happen that one came in a carriage and four and took her 
away ;' as if it woro such a. great matter that it implied 
something supernatural. 



THE BEAUTIFUL ENGLISHWOMAN. 

These was a beautifid Englishwoman here once, beautiful 
and rich as the sun.' Heads without number were turned 
by her : but she would have nothing to say to anyone who 
wanted to marry her. Some defect she foimd in all. She 
was very accomplished, as well as rich and beautiful, and 
abe drew a picture, and said ' When one comes who is 
like this I will marry him ; but uo one eUe.' Some time 
aft«r a friend came to her, and said : 

' There is So-and-so, he ia exactly like the portrait you 
have drawn, and is dying to see you,' 

' la he Teallif like itP' she inquired. 

' To me he seems exactly like it ; and I don't see he 
has any defect at all, except that he bos one tooth a little 
green." 
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* Then I won't have anything to say to him.' 

' But, if he is exactly like the portrait you have 
drawn?' 

'.He can't be, or he wouldn't have any defect.' 

' But he is exactly like it, and so you must see him ; if 
it's only for curiosity.' 

' Well, for curiosity, then, 111 see him ; but don't let 
him build any hopes upon it.' 

The friend arranged that they should meet at a ball, 
and the one was as well pleased as the other ; but not 
wishing to seem to yield too soon, she said : 

'Do you know, I don't like that green tooth you've 
got." 

And he, not to appear too easy either, answered : 

' And, do you know, I don't like that patch' you have 
on your face.' 

The neit time they met, neither he had a greeti Uoth, 
I nor had she a patch ; for, you know, a patch can be put 
on and taken off at pleaauze, and this happened a long long 
while ago, in the days when they wore such things. 

She then said : 

♦ If you've put in a false tooth I'll have nothing to say 
to you.' 

' No,' answered he ; ' you have taken off your patch, 
and Fve taken off my green tooth.' 

' How could you do that ? ' she asked. 

' Oh I it was only a leaf I put on ta see if you were 
really as particular aa you seemed to be." 

As they were desperately in love with each other, the 
neit thing was to arrange the marriage secretly. His 
father bad a great title, and would never have consented 
to his marrying lier, because she had none. But !>he had 
money enough for botli ; so they contrived a secret mar- 
riage. And then they bought a villa some way off, and 
lived there. 

For thirteen years they lived devoted to each other, wdA 
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full of bappiiiesa ; and two children were Iwni to them, a 
boy and a girl. It was only aft^r thirteen years that the 
father discovered wliere the son was, and when he did, he 
Bent for an assassin,' and giving bim plenty of money, 
told him to go and by some device or other to bring him 
to him and get through tbe affair. The assassin took a 
carriage and dressed like a man of some importance, and 
said that some chief man or other in the Government liad 
sent for liim to speak to him. The husband suspected 
nothing, and went with him. As it wad night he could 
not see wliich way they drove, and thus he delivered bis 
BOD to liis father, who kept him shut up in bis palace. 

The assassin went back to the villa, and by giving each 
of the servants fifty scudi apiece, got acce^ to tbe wife, 
and murdered her, and then took the chililreu to the 
grandfather's palace. 

' Papa, that man killed mama,' said the little hoy, aa 
soon as be saw bis father. 

The husband seized tbe man, and made him confess it. 

' Then now you must kill him who hired you to do it,' 
he exclaimed. * Aa you have done the one, you must do 
the other. He who ordered my wife to b& killed is no 
father to me.' 

So the assassin went in and killed tbe father, but 
when be came out tbe husband was ready for him, and be 
«aid: 

* Now yotir turn has come,' and be shot him dead. 



' Belln e rir? tn 91U 
* MoMa ' and ' nc 
' Sioiirio,' hired ai 






[I have not bwl tlie opportunity of sifting this stut^-, but \i 
DBiiiiMtly com&ba tlie obimI popular exaggeratioju.] 
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THE ENGLISHMAN. 

[Tlut a ricli EnglishmcLn sbould fail in Iotc with a besutifal 
but piKir RomnQ girl, and marry her, is no impossible incident, 
and may bave happened more than once ; but it ia very cnHous 
to watch how it baa passed into the mythology of the pe^le. 

The idea of a ' Gran Signore ' coming on a visit from a Jand 
whei« all are rith ia the iirsC fantastic element of the tradidoa. 
The idea that all English people ore rich is very commna among 
the liointui lower classed, aod ia not an luuialurul fancy for 
people to take up who have seen no speciinejia of the creature 
but aueb as are rich. There is one old woman whom I liave ne%-er 
been able to disabuse of the idea. I shaU never forget the blank 
astoiiislimecit with which elie repeated my words the first time I 
broke it to her ilial there were poor people in England, and ah« 
haa never thoroughly grasped it. 

' lo pfinsava che in Inghilterra tutti erano ricchi — tuUi 
riccbi — ' (I thonglit everyone — evert/ont in England wa« rich) 
she always says, us if in spite of me she thought »o still. 

That such an one should be won by tlie charms of a beantj- 
fill Koman girl, and should cttiry her off to that unknown land 
bright with gold but devoid of sim, and that in the end the fogs 
and the ProtoaCantism should prove unendurable to the child of 
the South, are not bad materials for a f^ry story. 

I have met with such stories nereral times. 

One old woman assured me, that when she was a child ber 
father had let an apartment to the very man, and that hs took the 
room for a month, and though he spontaneously offered ten 
times ns high a price &a the owner cc>uld ever hare asked, he 
never slept there. He had secretly married a Roman girl who 
was imprisoned for breaking the law by marrying a Protestant, 
and he opened her prison doors with his ' teawt,' that la, ho 
bribed the jailer to admit him to pass all his time in prison with 
her ; ultimately he carried her off to England, but she soon died 

Another pointed out to me a sho]) where in former dnya had 
been u butcher, whose daughter hod charmed a rich Eiiglisliman, 
who carried her off to his own country, and married her there. 
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But tbis waa a very teira (sad. gluoniy) Blory, for afl«r many 
yettra ahe c&me buck looking like the ghoat u£ lierself. She lud 
gone QWBy a lilooming girl, the pride and the adniiratioii of the 
whole neigh hourkood ; aho oaniB back preinalurely grey, hollow- 

I eye^l, and thin ns b skeleton. 

Bhe said it wai4 the uljmat^ had disagreed with her, nnd 

I further than that she woiilil i^iy nothing. But nlio knows what 

I etie may Dot hare had ro go tlintugh 1 

Bri38ciani has made the same traditioo the groundwork of one 

I cf bis moat ial«restiDg romaacea.] 



THE MARRIAGE OF SIONOS CAJUSSE.' 

Therb was a rich fernjer' who had one only daughter, and 
e wad t« be his heiress. She fell in love with a couiit 
[ who had no money — at least only ten scudi a month. 

When he went to the farmer to ask her in marriage he 

would not hear of the alliance, and sent him away. 

But the girl and he were bent on the marriage, and 
I this is how they brought it about, The girl had a 
I thousand scudi of her own ; half of this she gave to him, 
I and Buid ; ' Go over a certain tract of the Campagiia and 

visit all the peasants about, and give five piastres to one 
I and ten to another according tfl their degree, that they 
[ may say when they are asked that they all belong to 
I Siguor Cajusse. Then take papa round to hear what they 
I Bay, and he will tliink you are a great proprietor, and will 
I let US marry.' 

Signor Cajusse, for such was his name, took the 
► money and did as she told him, and then hired a caiTiage 
I and came to her father, and said : ' Vou are quite mis- 
I taken in thinking I'm too poor to marry your daughter ; 
I come and take a drive with me, and I will show you what 
I a great man I am.' 

So the farmer got into tiis carriage, and he drove 
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bim TDund to all the peasants lie bad bribed. Firat tliey 
stopped at a farm.' 

' G^ood morning, Signor Cajusse,' said tbe tenant, wlio 
had been duly primed, bowing down to the grotiod ; and 
then be began to tell him about his crops, as if he had 
been really proprietor. 

After this he proposed to walk a Uttle way, and all the 
labourers left their work and flocked after him, crying, 
' Good day, Signor Cajusse ; health to you and long life, 
and may God prosper you I ' and tliey tried to kiss his hand. 

Further along they came to a villa where Cajusse had 
ascertained that the real proprietor would not come that 
day. Here he went etraight up to the casino, where the 
servant in charge, who had lieen also duly bribetl, receired 
him with all the honours due to a master, 

' Welcome, Signor Cajusse,' be said, and opened the 
doors and shutters and sot the chairs. 

' Bring a httle of that fine eight-year-old wine,' ordered 
Cajusse ; 'we have brought a packet of biscuits, and will 
have some luncheon.' * 

'Very good, Signor Cajusse,' replied the sorvant re- 
spectfully, and shortly after brought in a bottle of wine 
banded to him for tbe purpose by Cajusse tbe day before. 
When they had drunk they took a stroll round the place, 
and wherever they turned tbe labourers all had a greeting 
and a blessing for Signor Cajusse. 

When the merchant saw all this he hardly knew how 
to forgive himself for having run the risk of losing 8Uch a 
Bon-in-law. He was all smiles and civility as they drove 
home, and the next day was && anxious to harry on the 
match as he had l>een before to put it off. As all were* 
equally in a hurry to liave it, of course it was not long before 
it was celebrated. With the girl's remaining five hundred 
Bcudi a handsome apartment was hired to satisfy appe;ir- 
auces before the parents, and for a few days they lived oo 
what was left over. 
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The Daughter of Coiuti Lattamio. 3 1 1 

They sat coimting their last two or three scudi. ' What 
ia to be done now ? ' said Cajusso ; ' that will soon ]je 
epent, and then bow are we to live?' 

* I'll Bet it right,' answered the bride. ' Now we're 
married that's all that sigoities. Now it's done they can't 
help it.' 

So she went to her mother and told her all, and the 
good woman, knowing the thing could not be altered, 
talked over the father ; and he gave them something to 
live upon and found a place for Cajusse, and they were 
very happy. 

I '1 Uatrimonii) del SigDOr Cajusse.' This stor;, it wiil be aeen, is 
altngrthec diiKODDCcled vidi the other of the taxM name nt p. 165-66, and 
it is eurimiB sn aimiUr a titJ? should be appended to so diBsimilnr s stoFj. 
It baa not half the humoar oT Mr. Campbell'i ' BaJUin Lntmain,' No. zvil. 
b, Vol. {., hut is Bufflfienttf like to pair off against it. It is also obserT;ibla 
for r*preaeDling wuicilf the pniMedingof tbe 'Msiqaia di Cantlxus' in 
• Pub* io Boota." 



' Mercaute di Camp&giin,' *oe i 
■T«DDta.'afiinii: a hutding. 
' 'UareDda,* see n. 7> p. ISi). 



2, p. \U. 



TB£ DAVOUTER OF COUNT LaTTAA'ZIO.' 

Count Lattanzto had a daughter who was in love with a 
lawyer, but the count was not at all inclined to let tier 
marry beneath her station, and he took all the pains 
imaginable to prevent them from meeting ; bo much so 
that he scarcely left her out of his sight. One day he was 
obliged to go to his vineyard outside the gates, and before 
he left he gave strict injunctions to his servant to let no 
one in till he came hick at 2l o'clock.^ 

It was an hour before 21 o'clock, and there waa a 
knock at the door. 

' Is tho Count Lattanzio in ? ' 

' No, he won't be in jiwt yet.' 
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' Ah, I know, he won't be in till 21 o'clock ; be said I 
was to wait. Fm come to measure him for a pair of new 

boots.' 

' If he told you to wait I stippoae you must,' said the 
servant ; ' otherwise he had told me not to let anyone in.' 
And as he showed him in he thought he was a rather 
gentlemanly bootmaker. 

Soon after there was another knock. 

' Is the Ooimt Lattanzio in ? ' 

' No, be won't be in for some time yet.' 

' Ah, never miud ; he said 1 was to wait if he hadn't 
come in. I'm the tailor, come to measure him for a new 
suit.' 

' If he said you were to wait I suppose you must,' 
answered the servant ; ' but it's very odd he should have 
told you so, as he particularly told me to let no one in.' 
However, he showed him in also. Directly after there 
came another knock. 

' Is the Comit Lattanzio at home ? ' 

' No, he won't be in for some time yet.' 

' Never mind ; I'm the lawyer engaged in his cause 
before the courts. He said I was to wait if he wasn't 



But the aervant began to get alarmed at having to 
disobey orders so many times, and he thought he would 
make a stand. 

* I'm very sorry,' he said, ' but master said I wasn't to 
show anyone in.' 

' What I when Fve come here with my two clerks, on 
particular business of the greatest importance to your 
master, do you suppose Vm going away again like that, 
fellow ? ' 

The servant was so amazed by his imperative manner 
that he let him in, too. 

Twenty-one o'clock came at lawl, and with it Count 
lattanzio. Having given orders tiat no one should bo let 
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F^n, of course he expected (o find no one^ What was his 
1 ftstonUhmeut, therefore, when, as lie opened the drawing- 
I door, a luud cry of' Long live Count Lattanzio I '* 
I uttered by several voices, nif^t his ear. 

The shoemaker was the bridegroom, the tailor the best 
I man, the lawyer and his two clorks were the notary and 
I his witnesses. The marriage articles had been dulydrawn 
I up and eignedf and as the parties were of age there was 
r DO rescinding the contract. 

Count Lattanzio sent away the servant for not attend- 
ing to orders ; but that made no diETerence — the deed was 
done. 

' Thi« Btoty, ignin.isperhspB more cnrioos for the rake cf the repetition 
e( the nsnii' of T^tToDzio, in k> diffumm it sUiry lu llist at p. 166, than for 
lUtenlB. There la doulitlnss & reiuou wbj this n&rtiH sbould coidh inU) 
■on of Dse u with thU of ' Ci^iumi,' but I have not u yet been able 
cet with iL 

' 11 o'cln^' thrwD honre hefnre the Ave. 

' Qiabuae ' im high boot* a( unblackennd leaiher reachiag up lo tb* 
I thighs, Tom bj cpartemeo nbont Rome. 

! ' ur ' Evrira ! ' lb a not nr; uncomnioii, though relher old- 
I bihioned, modo of haoity (greeting. 



BELLACUCCIA. 

I Thgrk was once a pleader' who sat writing in bis room all 
, day whenever he was not in court. 

One day as ho so sat there came in at thi' window a 
large monkey, and began wliisking u[>out the room. The 
lawyer, pleased with the antics of tho monkey, called it 
\ tdmmia beltacucda,' and caressed and fed it. By-and- 
Iby he had to go out on his business, and though be was in 
I Bomo fear of the pranks the monkey might be up to in his 
I absence, lie tiad taken snch a fancy to it that he did not 
I like to send it away, and at last left it alone in hia 
I apartment. 
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When he came home, instead of the monkey having 
been at any mischievous pranks, the whole suite of roonu) 
was put in beautiful order, and out of very scanty mate- 
rials in the cupboard an excellent dinner was cooked 
and laid ready. 

* Sci/mmia beliacuceia ! is this your doing I ' said the 
lawyer, and the monkey nodded assent. 

'Then you are a precious monkey, indeed,' he replied^ 
and he called it to him and fed it, and gave it part of tie 
dinner. 

The next day the monkey did the work of the bouse^ 
and the lawyer Bent away his servant because he had no 
further need for one, the monkey did all much better and 
in a more intelligent way. 

All went well for a time, when one day the lawyer bad 
occasion to visit a friar he knew at St. NicoI6 da Tolen- 
tino, for in those days there were friars * there instead of 
nuns as now. He did not fail to tell him of the treasure 
he had found in his bellaonccia, as he called his monkey. 

* Don't let yourself be deceived, friend I ' exclaimed t.he 
friar. ' This is no monkey ; it is not in the nature of a 
monkey to do thus." 

' Come and see it yourself,' said the lawyer, ' Yoa 
will find I have over-stated nothing of what it can do 
and does every day.' 

Some days after this the friar came, having taken care 
to provide himself with his stole and a atoup of holy wator. 
Directly he came into the lawyer's apartment he put on 
his stole and sprinkled the holy water. 

The monkey no sooner saw the shadow of his habit 
than it took to flight, and, after scrambling all round the 
room to get away from the sight of him, finally hid itself 
under the bed. 

' You see I ' said the friar to the lawyer. 

But the lawyer crieil, ' Here bellaeiiccia ; oome here 1 ' 
and as the monkey was by habit very docile and obedient. 
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Vhen he had said *beUacaccla' a great many times, it at 
last forced it^lf to come to him, but stealthily aod warily, 
showing great fear of the mouk. 

When it had got quite close to the lawyer, and he was 
t holding it, the friar once more put on his stole, sprinkled 
I it with holy wat«r and exorcised it. 

Instantly betlacuccia burst away from tlie lawyer, and, 
[ olamlM^ring up to the window, broke away through the 
I upper panes and disappeared, leaving a smoke and a smell 
[ of brimstone behind. But it was really a man who had 
I b«rD put under a spell by evil arte,* and when thus released 
I by the monk's exorcism he went and became a monk, I 
[ forget in what order, but I know it was one of those who 
I dress in white. 

' Coriale.' a lawjrer. a plvadcc. 

■Scininiia,' tt iii«n);t>j. In Englawl v« uualljr eptak of a »t » cf 
I fnoiniiiegpniier, uulin Gennany Uie ciutom is so atruug tbnl thv wpU-kDOWD 
I liddle iicaanuncM the 'Kslcr' (rom caC)'keiDe Kaus' (du cat), while 
I !e Frniin, Spain and Italy ibe Dormol cat i« moKuliQo. la linlJoii, on the 
I other banii, the monkey ig alwnja spokfo of in Ihe fomiaiae (^caJei; it ba- 
irorlbj in this instaiKW when wo consider the temunsliDQ of the 
I Btory. ' ISellacucds,' 'dear litli* pretty one.' 

* I do Dot know at what period the trauefeT took plsc«. I>nt in the edition 
[ of l^2il, of Fancinili's book ca Rome, the dion'li ie DBTned oa linilt and 
I mtthI by the ■ Ercmiti s«Ui dl S. Agosiino,' corroborating thia part of the 
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Thebb was once a great king who had one only little 
daughter, and this daughter was always entreating him to 
take her out hunting. 

* It is not propiiT for little girls to go out hunting,' he 
I used to say ; but it was no use. She went on bcg^ng all 
I the same, and at la^it her impurtunity g»inc-d the day, and 
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he took her with him. But in the forest she got sept 
from him and lost herself, and he, full of the ardour c 
the chase, forgot the care of her, and, when he cam< 
to think of her, she could no more be found. 

She wandered about the forest crying for her father, 
hut her father came not; and instead of her father i 
sdvaggio ' found her, and fell in love with her, and took 
her to his deu and married her, and she had two children. 

When ten years had passed, and there were no tidings 
of her, the queen, her mother, dieil of a broken heart.* 

But the edvagyio loved ber dearly, and did everythinj 
in his power to give her pleasure. When he found she 
could not eat the raw game which be brought her, be 
would go into the towns and 8t<?al cooked food and bring 
it to her, and when he could not get that he would go ever 
so liir to find fruits and roots. Everything, be did to pleasa 
her, but it was no use, she could not love him. 

At last, however, after so many years were passed, h« 
thought she was at least used to the way of life with hiiu 
and he no longer watched her so closely. One day wbes 
■he was gone to a long distance she wandered on to a cli 
that overhung tlie sea, and looked till she saw a ship, tbei 
she called to it and made signs to it to come and pick 
ber up. 

The captain took compassion on her distress, and 
made for the land, and took her on hoard and wrapped 
her in a cloak,* and she told him who she was and be 
promised to take her home. He gave ber a white kerchief 
to put on her bead and another to bold in ber hand. 

They bad not got far out to sea when the sdvaggio 
found out what had happened, and came running to the 
same cliff where she bad stood, and made signs entreating 
her to come hack ; hut she shook the handkerchief she 
held in token of refusal. 

Then what did he do? He ran back to the den and 
fetched one of the children and held it up, appealing t^ 
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SlAr mother's instinots ; but she always continued waving tbe 

I handkerchief in token of refuBal. When he saw that this 

I prevailed not, he ran back to the den and fetched the otlier 

■ child, and held them both up tn ple-ad with her to come 

I back. But she always, and always, went on waving the 

' handkerchief in token of refusal. Then wliat did ho do ? 

He took out his knife and plunged it into the one child, 

as signifying that if she did not come back be would kill 

the other also. But even for that she was not moved, 

thut went on waving the handkerchief in token of refusal. 
Then with his knife he killed the other child, for he had 
no hope left ; but she could not go back to that life with 
him, and went on waving; the haodkerchief in token of 
refusal. 

Then with his claw * he tore open his breast, and tore 
out his heart, and died for the love he bore her. 

But the sailors took her home, and they were richly 
rewarded, and there was great rejoicing. 
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^Vsbe had one only son. Imagine how devoted ehe was to 
1^^ him, her only child, soon to be the king of vast 
dominions. 

One day a lady, unknown to her, came and asked if 
she might put a horse of hers in her stable. 

•No,' said the queen; 'I cannot have the horseg of 
_l anyone else mixed up there.' 

^^H The lady turned to go ; hut as she went, she met the 
^^Hprince coming in from hunting, surrounded by all his 
^^Kuite. The lady was a fairy, and in her indignation at the 
j^^queen's refusal of her demand, she turned the prince and 
all those following him into aalvatichi.^ 

Imagine the honor and the cries of the queen whea 
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she saw what had happened. What was to lie done? 
Much as she adored her son, it woB impoHaible to \u 
him in the palace now. 

' Yoii must put him in the stablea," said the cruel faiiy^ 
who had waited to enjoy her revenge* and now preaervf 
her coolness amid the confusion and excitement of those 
around, 'You must put him in the stables, and all ths 
others too now. Your stables will be full enough, indeed I 

But the queen's grief was too deep tcr waste itself in a 
strife of words with her. 

'There is only one mode of redemption for him. I: 
he can find a maiden to consent to marry )iim as he is, 
without knowing he is a prince, I will come and remove 
the spell.' 

The qiieen had seen the proof of her relentless spirit, 
and knew it would be vain if she should humble hersejl 
to entreat her to alter her sentence. So she said nothings, 
and the fairy went away. 

To find a maiden who should consent to marry such 
monster as her son now was, and who should yet be meet 
to be his wife when restored to his <lue estate, was a hope- 
less task indeed; but what will not a mother's love 
attempt ? With endless fatigue and continued mortifi- 
cations she made the fruitless effort in every quarter. 
When this had utterly failed, she cf>adescended to maidens 
of lower estate, and tried daughters of merchants and 
tradesmen, and even peasants, to whom the elevation i 
rank might in some measure compensate the ill-conditiont 
union. Hut it was all in vain, there wexe only freali 
repulses and deeper mortifications. 

It happened that adjoining the paddock in which the 
stables lay, were the grounds of a duke. One day tha 
duke's daughter was walking in her garden, and tlioprii 
immediati-ly turned his head and saw her, and begaa 
beckoning to her, for he had the head and arm): and body' 
of a roan from the waist upwards still, and the rest of him 
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8 like the hindquart«rB of a goat, only he stood upright, 
Kke a man. The duke's daughter was perplt'sed, however, 
^t the sight of such a monster, and ran away. 

Nevertheless the nest day she came back, and the 
nrince beckoned to her again, and all his suite, who were 
ntyrs like himself, beckoned to her too, till at last she 

e near. 

' Do you wish me well ? ' * he asked. 

' No ! ' exclaimed the duke's daughter with disgust, 
because she could not say that she loved him : and ebe ran 
away. Every day it was the same thing ; and when she 
told her mother what had happened, she bid her keep 
away, and beware of going near eueh a monster. 

For a whole month, therefore, she kept away ; but 
curiosity overcame her at last, and she went down into the 
gardea as before. All the eatyrs b^aa beckooing as 
osuaL, and she went up to them. 

' If you will say you wish me well, you will give me 
endless happiness,' ^ said the prince ; ' and if not, I will dash 
my bead against this wall, and put an end to my life.' 

I He was so much in eame^it, and the tears were in his 
eyes, and his sighs and entreaties were so moving, that she 
almost forgot hia monstrous form. The prince observed 
that her face betrayed signs of interest, and he redoubled 
tus sighs, and all the other satyrs' made signs and gesticu- 
lations to her that she should consent. 
'Say you wish me well I Let me just have the happi- 
ness of once hearing you say ao 1 ' continued the prince. 

' Poor fellow, he seems ao sad, and so anxious I should 
just say it once. There can't be much harm in saying just 
^nce that I wish hira well,' said the maiden to herself. 

Say, say just once, that you wish me well 1 ' persisted 
Ae prince ; and the maiden in her compassion said ; 
' Yes \ I wish you well.' 

Immediately the fairy appeared and took the spell from 
F the prince, and from off all hia suite. 
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WLen the duke'e daughter found to what n fine hand 
fiome prince she was pramised, slie saw her compassion w 
well rewarded. 

' 'You tiiow nhttl a "srlraggio" ia. I enpposef ' asked the naimt 
'Yes; a wilJ man.' I unevrered. Lhioking at the Qenuan myths. 'I 
liey worcn't sltogetber men, Ihpy wore those crtaturee there nsed to b» 
old Um^iB, bulf meD with logs like go»Ia, but th«y walked on two lefta, lui 
had he^s ftud arms like men.' After this deacriptioD, 1 thought I migt 
taka the license of adopting the title foe a. word inoidenUlly used by 
nairalor in tvlling the etory. The ehepberdB and goatherds about ~ 
with their gosUkiD leggings covering leg and tJiigh. readily snggeit 1 
the eye bow the idea of a satyr mny have first arisen. 

• ■ Appassionsta,' " of a broken heart,' 

• ' Ferrsinola.' the light cloak irilh a shoalderpicf e which priests wn 
oat of doors tu Boine in summer. It was formerly worn by otbera besidi 

' Sgnmfia. or granfa or gramfia, is a daw of n beast, or of a bird of prej 
most often nsfld for the latter. 1 hardly know how this Cam" to beaaisib* 
to a sutjT, unless she meant simply that his nails w«Fe ratbor tlrongly d 
veloped. 

' Earaarini gives ' salvalico ' as synonymnna with ■ aatiro.' 

• ' Mi Tolotebene,' literally, only 'do you wish me well?' but the accept) 
form of saying, 'do yon lore me?' when thergfure the gir! says the word 
at last she is supposed to make a sort of comproiaiBa by nioaus of which 
ssres tliB prince and her own good taste at tlie same time. 



AMAItEA. 

AMAnEA was a heautifiil queen who fell in love with a 
not of her own country ; he loved her too, and niarri< 
ber, and took her home. But tlie king her father, aai 
the prince her brother, were very wroth that ehe ahouli 
go away with the stranger. 

When Amadea heard that her brother waa prepanog t< 
prevent her gping away with her hufiband, ehe turned upo: 
him and killed him, and then cut his body in pieces, ani 
threw the mangled limbs in her father's way, to show 
what be might espect if he followed after ber too. Ant 
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f when sho found that he waa not deterred by the siglit, she 
] turned iind killed him in tike loanoer. 

Onlj faucy what a woman she raiist have been 1 
Wlien her hiisbaud, who had liked her before, saw this, 
I he began to be afraid of her ; nevertheless, they lived for 
1 flome time happily together, and had two beautiful cliil- 
j dren. But after that a^ain, her husband's love cooled 
1 towards her when he thought of the horrors she had cum- 
! mitted, and he took their two children and went away and 
I lea her. 

After a time Amadea not only found out where be was, 
but found out that she liad a rival. Then she made her way 
\ to the place, and demanded to nee her rival ; but knowing of 
' what she vraa capable, this her huslwnd would byno means 
' allow. Then she prepared a most beautiful necklace of 
\ peuria, and eeiit it as a pre^nt to her rival. But she bad 
I p<.>isoned it by her arts, for she was a Hort of witch, and 
when her riv^ put it on she died. 

Meantime she had sent a message to her husband, 
saying, ' If I may not come to your court, at least, let me 
see my children for one hour, and then I will go away, and 
r molest you no more for ever,' 

' Thxi I will grant you,' was his answer ; and the cbil- 
I dren were brought to her. 

When she saw her children, she wept, and embraced 
them, and wept again, and said : 

' Now, my children, 1 mu^t kill you.' 
'And why must you kill ns?' asked the little boy. 
' Because of the too great love I bear you,' she replied, 
and drew out her dagger. 

At that instant her husband came into the room, and 
«he stabbed the children before his eyes. After that she 
stabbed heriBolf, and be died of grief. 

[It nuB about iho time that Prince Amadeo gava up his at- 
1 tempt to hold the throne of Spain ihm I was vinting a poor 
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person who had before given me Bome of the stories o( I 
collection. The abdication of Prince Amaden being ihe Bubjec 
of the hour, we, of course, talked about ibit ; wbt^n she aaid 
' Ah, you who are so fond of favala, do you know the /crvola 01 
Queen Amadea, for one name brings up another? ' I told her ! 
did not ; for I expected she meaat some legend of the Hooae o< 
Savoy ; she then told me the story of Medeia in the text. 
very rare, however, to meet remnants of classical traditioi 
such direct form.] 
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They say that once there was a king of Portugal who had 
a beautiful daughter, and there came a prince to marry 
Iier. When the prince saw how old and feeble the king 
was, lie seized him, and shut him up in prison, and ordered 
him to be fed on only bread and water, that he might dt€ 
without killing him. ' And then,' he said, ' I shall t 
the government.' 

Then he would send and ask, ' How does he loofe^ 
day ? Does he grow lean and pale ? Doea he look I 
to die?' 

But the answer ever was, ' Nay, prince, he looks hale 
and stout. Every day bis face is fresher and fatter. 
Every day he seems stronger and firmer.' 

Then the prince grew in despair of ever accomplishing 
his design, and he said, ' It cannot be as you say, unless 
there is treachery,' and he chanjjed the guards, and set a 
watch upon them ; but the same t)ung happened, and the 
old king continued to grow stouter and stronger. He 
made Ihem search the princess, too, when she went to see 
her father, and they assured themselves that she look 
nothing to him. Then he bade them watch her, and t 
saw that she placed her breast against the prison bars, i 
fed him with her own milk. 
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For it had been thus, that when ahe learnt what was 
the design of the prince, she was filled with earnest desire 
to save her father's life, and prayed so hard that she might 
have wherewith to support him, that, yoiing girl as she 
was, the means was afforded her, and thus hy her devotion 
Khe preserved him in life and health. 

When the prince heard what she did, he was seized 
with compunction, and sent and released the king, and 
restored him to his throne, and went his way in shame. 
But the king sent for him back, and forgave him : he gave 
him his daughter also, and when he died he left him the 
succession to the kingdopi. 

[' I have no " favole " for you to-day,' was one day my 
greeting from an old lady whi) had given me many, ' but th^re 
has just come to mind a " bell' fatto " (a grand deed), which is 
hett«r than a " favola " for it ia historic truth.' Then ahe told 
me the story in the text, and i was surprised to find she was 
positive it was a king of Portugal and tbat she never seemed to 
have heard of the ' Cariti Romana.' It is odd that while so 
many legends get localised any should get dis-localised.] 
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THE TWO FJtIAJiS} 

Two friars once went out on a jourDey, that is to saj, a friar 
and a lay brother,' One day of their journey, wlten they 
were far from their convent, the friar said to the lay 
brother : ' We fare poorly enough all tlie days of our life 
in our convent, let us, for one day of our lives, taste the 
good things of this world which others enjoy every day,' 

' You know better than I, who am only a poor simple 
lay brother,' answered the other, ' whether such a thing 
may be done. I don't mean to say I should not like to 
have a jolly good dinner for once ; but there is the uiieaei- 
ness of conscience to spoil the feast, and the penance after- 
wards. I think we had better leave it alone.' 

They journeyed on, therefore, and said no more about it 

that day, but the next, when they were very hungry after a 

long walk through the cold mountain air, the scent of the 

viands preparing in the inn as they drew near brought the 

subject of yesterday's conversation to their minds again, 

and the friar said to the lay brother : ' You know even oar 

rule says that when we are journeying we cannot live as 

we do in our convent ; we must eat and drink whatever we 

find in the places to which we are sent ; moreover, some 

relaxation is allowed for the restoration of the body under 

the fatigues of the journey. Now, if we come, as it has 

often happened to us, to a poor little mountain village, 

I where scarcely a wholesome crust of bread ia to be found, 

I to be washed down with a glass of sour wine, we have to take 

it for all our dinner, and cat It with thanksgiving. There- 

\ fore why, now, when we come to a place where the &re is 

I less scanty, even as by the odours we perceive is the case 
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here, ghould we oot also take what is fQunij ready, 
etit it with thanksgiving?' 

' A^'hat you say Beems right and just enough,' said 
the lay brother, not at all sorry to have his scruples so 
speciously explained away. ' But there is one thing yoii 
have not thought of. It is all very well to say we will est 
and drink this and tliat, but how are we poor friars, who 
poBseas nothing, to command the delicacies which are 
smoking round the fire, and which have to be paid for by 
well-stored purses? ' 

' Oh I that is not the difficulty,' replied the friar ; 
' leave that to me.' 

By this time they had reached the threshold of ths 
inn, and, taking his companion's last feeble resistance for 
consent, the friar strutted into the eating-room with w> 
bold an air that the lay brother hardly knew hira for the 
humble religious be bad been accompanying anon. 

' Ho 1 here 1 John, Peter, Francis, whatever you ai« 
called 1 ' 

' Francesco, to your service,' replied the host humbly, 
thinking by hiii commanding tone he must be some boh of 
a great family. 

' Francesco (fU.«rci.no,' then,' continued the friar in 
the same high-sounding voice, ' take away this foul 
table-cloth, and bring the cleanest and finest in your 
house ; remove these cloudy glasses and bring out the 
bright onea you have there locked up in the glass case, 
and replace these bone spoons and forks * with the silver 
ones out of your strong box.' 

' Your Excellency is served I ' ' said the host, who, an 
well as his wife and son, had bustled so fast to do what he 
was so peremptorily ordered that all was done as soon as 
spoken. 

' Now then Francesco g-iiennno, what have you got 
to put before a hungry gentleman in thiii poor little place 
of yours ? ' 
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* Escellenza ! when you have tasted the cooking of my 
poor little houee,' said the boat, 'you will not, I am sure, 
he displeased ; all \inwortliy as it is of your Eicellency'a 
palate. For what we have ready, we have heef for our 
Imiled meat, i^nod brains fur our fried, the plumpest 
poidtry for our frriUed, and the freshest eggs for our 
omelette ; or, if your Eicelleney prefers it, we have hashed 
turkey, with crisp watercresses ; and as for oiu' soup,* 
there is not an inn in the whole province can beat us, 
I know. And for dessert we have cheese and fruits, 
and' 

' Well done, Francesco guercino^ said the friar inter* 
rupting him. * You know bow to cry your own wares, at 
nil events. Bring m the best of what you have ; it is not 
for poor friars to complain of what is set before us.' 

The last sentence gave the host a high idea of the piety 
of his guest just as the hectoring tone he had assumed 
had convinced him he must be liigb-bom, and in a trice 
the best of everything in the bouse was made ready for 
the table of the friar. All other gviests bad to wait, or go 
away imserved ; the host was intent only on serving the 
friar. 

Every dish he took to the table himself, and as he did 
BO each time the friar, fixing on him a look of sanctity, 
exclaimed, — 

' Ulessed Francesco I Blessed Francesco 1 ' ^ 

At the close of the meal, as he was hovering about the 
table, nervously wiping away a crumb, or polishing a 
plat«, he said, with trembling : 

* Excellenza ! Permit a poor man to put one question. 
What is there you see alwut me that makes you look at 
me as though you saw happiness in store, and exclaim 
with so much imction as quite to fill me with joy, 
" Blessed Francesco 1 " ? ' 

'True, something I see wherefore I call thee blessed,' 
I replied the friar ; ' but 1 cannot tell it thee now. To- 
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morrow, perhaps, I may find it easier. Impossible now, 
friend. Now, pray thee, show ub oiir rooms.' 

It needed not to add any injunctionB concerning the 
rooms ; of course, tlie cleanest and the best were appointed 
by Francesco spontaneoiisiy for such honoured ^ests. 

' How do yon think we are getting on ? ' said the friar 
to the lay brother when they were alone. 

' Excellently well so far,' replied the otheJr ; ' tbingfs 
have passed my lipe this nigbt which never have they 
tasted before, nor ever may again. But the reckoning, 
the reckoning; that is what puzzles me: when it cmoes 
to paying the bill, what'll you do then ? ' 

' Leave it all to me,' returned the friar ; ' Fm quite 
satisfied with the man we have to deal with. It will all 
come right, never fear.' 

The next morning the two brothers were astir betimes, 
but Frnnceaco was on tlie look-out to serve tbem. 

' Excellenza I you wilt not leave without break&st, 
Escellenza I ' 

' Yes, Francesco ; poor friars must not mind going 
without breakfiist.' 

' Never, from my house, Excellenza 1 ' responded Fran- 
cesco. ' I have the table ready with a bottle of wine 
freshly drawn from the cellar, eggs that were born * dnce 
daylight, only waiting your appearance to be boiled, rolls 
this moment drawn from the oven, and my wife ia at the 
atove preparing a fried dish * fit for a king.' 

' Too much, too much, Francesco I You spoil us ; w© 
are not used to such things,' said the lay brother as they 
sat down ; but Francesco had flown into the kitchen, and 
returned with the dish. 

' Blessed F'rancesco 1 ' said Die friar ae ho set it on tbe 
table. 

' I will not disturb your Excellency now,' said Fran- 
cesco ; ' but, after you have breakfasted, I crave your 
remembrance of your promise of last night, that yoa 
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woulA reveal to me this morning wherefore jou say with 
BUch enthuBiasm " Blessed Francesco I " ' 

' It is not time to spepk of it now,' eaid the friar ; 
' first we have our reckoning to make.' 

The lay brotlier hid hie face in his table-napkin in 
terror, and seemed to he seized with a distressiDg fit of 
coughing. 

' Oh, don't speak of the reckoning, Excellenza ; that is 
as nothing.' 

' Nay,' said the friar ; ' that muet not be ; ' and he 
made a gesture as if he would have drawn out a purse, 
while imder the table he had to press his feet against 
those of the lay brother to silence hia rising remonstrance 
for Ilia persistence. 

' I couldn't think of taking anything from your Es- 
cellenza,' persist«d the host, putting his hands behind 
him that no money might be forced upon him. 

The more stedfastly he refused the more perseveringly 
the friar continued to press the payment, till, with his 
companion, he had gained the threshold of the door. 

As they were passing out, however, the host once more 
exclaimed, * But the explanation your Escellency was to 
give me of why you said " Blessed Francesco t " ' 

' Impossible, friend ; I cauuot t*ll it here. Wait till 
I have gained the height of yonder mound, while you 
stand at its foot, and I will tell it you from thence.' 

With this they parted. 

When the friar and his companion had reached the 
height he had pointed out, ami were at a sufficient dis- 
tance to be saved the fear of pursuit, he tiUTied to the 
host, who stood gaping at the bottom, and said : 

'Lucky for you, Francesco, that when you come to 
die you will only linve the trouble of shutting one eye, 
instead of two, like other men.' '" 

' Thnugh I bfli'Tv tlirr« n no rulfi nr graniid for tit* diF'tinctioD, in 
I coatenatjoiutl langMagt; 'fmtelEo' is used (or *bratbcr.' nnd 'tnXt' for. 
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•inonk'(iiB 'aoreUa' usually mennB anj siBtoranil "anora'a nun). • Frato,' 
again, is usuall;. thoaglj not by an; rule, or eicluBirelj, Teauired for tlu 
memlioiDt Pnndicnni. A Capni^liiii ig ouUod 'psdre cappndno,' and * 
UomiDican, gpucrally, a ' padre ■iuDieniuaDO.' 

' ' Onecciiia.' There Is ao t«7 deflnit^lj exprossed distinction ia 
Ilalinn in llio way of «aying venk-sightod, or oiie-eyed, or Hqainting; 
> gnHTvio ' ia used tu (^ipiuHa alL Tlio Lermination ' ino ' here ia not an 
BCtLal diminulive, but mennB 'ho who is oar-uj'ed.' or 'he who ib weak* 
■ighUid,' or ' he who sqainU,' wilJl nn implied eipression of aympBllij 
(ei^e Note S, p. 379). In iJiifi ntap the caacluaion ehaws that ' one-a;ad ' 
was intended. 

' ' Pusale.' plural of ' posata,' knife, fork, and spoon. 

• ■ Ecco Berrilf, EjicelleDia.' ' It i« all done an joo desire.' 

< The poor, badly fed themselres, delight to dihit« on a drseriptjon of 
good living, just h« dreamiag uf eating is )wd to uriap from a condition of 
hunger. I haTB not added a iFard here in the List to those of the DuntAV 
of the Btorj. and her enumcmtion is a very fivir rendering of tbo lunal 
repertory of u Ronian innkeeper. Broth or thin soup (' mineslra ') ; a diab 
of boiled meat (' lesao '), of ' arroiito,' that in, grilleil or hiiknJ, and of ' fritU ' 
(fried) ih the regular course : 'gallinaccio spiizKalo' is a turkey cnt Dp in 
joints and served with rarious tnucsi, and is much more eEtceniod than if 
cooked whole, a rather unusual dish; 'fritUita,' omelette; ' cresdons^' 
watvrcreases. 

' ■ Bento a t«, Francesco,' 

' *' Born,' an Itnlianisin for ' laid.' 

• ' Fritto dorato.' Romans, though not eminent b the cnlinarj art. fty 
admirably. They always succeed in making their fried dishes a rieti 
golden colour, and the; ordinarily express a fried dish by the two irord* 
Ugalber, ' fritto dorato.' 

'■ ' Beato a te, Frnncesco, 

Che quantlo morlni 
Un ucchio svrrorai 
E I'altro no ! ' 

[Such A etory at the expense of a single tmWDrthf monk 
containa no implied taunt at the religious ordera, wlio ore deeply 
honoured in Rome, and none more than the mendicant Fraa- 
ciscAns, moat of whom ore themaelves of the rery people. Ever 
since the iavBaion of September 20, 1870, every elTort has been 
used to stir up the people against them, but with littJP effect. At 
the la^t Carneval the most elaborate ciir was got up with the pur- 
pose uf ridiculing them, but it met with no approval, extvept fitim 
membcra of the clube. Tbo narrator of the story was heraell 
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not only a derotcd mtinber of the Chnrch, bnt had a relative in 
the order of St. Francis, nnr did ghu tell it wilbout hb pdi^ing 
exordium on the goodness of the fraii in general, llinugh there 
St be unworthy menibers of atl prnfeaaionB. Facetiir of iliis 
claos arc much rarer in Rome Uiim In Spain.j 



TBE PREFACE OF A FRANCISCAN. 
A Fbascistan friar was trax-elling on business of his order 
when he was overtaken by three brigands, who stole from 
him bis ass, liia saddle) and bis doubloons. Moreover, they 
told him that if he ioformed any man of wtiat they had 
done tbey would certainly come after liim again nnd take 
his life; for they could only sell the ass and the saddle that 
were known to be hia by representing that be bad sold 
them to them, otherwise no one would have bought thorn. 

The friar told no man what had happened to bim, for 
fear of losing bis life ; yet he knew that if he could only 
let his parishioners know what had occurred, tbey would 
soon retake for bim all that be had lost. 

So he hit on the following expedient : next Sunday, 
as be was saying Mass, when he came to the place in tlie 
Preface where special additions commemorative of the 
particular festivals are inserted, after the enumeration of 
the praises of God, he added the words, ' Nevertheless, 
me. Thy poor servant, evil men have robbed of my ass and 
her saddle, and all my doubloons ; but to no man have X 
declared the thing, save unto Thee only, Omnipotent 
Father, who knowest all things, and helpest the poor ; ' 
and then he went on, ' et ideo cum angelia et arch- 
angelis,' &c.' 

The parishioners were no sooner thus informed of what 
had occurred, than they went after the brigands and made 
them give up all they had taken. The next time, there- 
fore, the father was out in the Catnpagna, the brigands 
came after him and said : 
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' Now, we take yovir life ; last time we let you M 
Mying we woidd epare you if you told no man what we 
had done ; but you cannot keep your own counsel, so 
you must die like the rest.' 

But the good monk showed them that he had not 
spoken to man of the thing, hut had only lamented his 
loss before G-od, which every man was free to do. And 
the brigands, when they heard that, could say nothing, 
and they let hi'm go by uninjured, him and his beast. 

I Tils merit of thia atory GonBista much in the mode of telling. TIu) 
nairaLor should be sLle \a imiuite the pecnliu tone \a which the ' PiG&f« ' 
is sung, and to snppt; the rorresponding; notes for the lulditions] inseitian. 
It va£ verj eSectiTel; done b; the pecBoa who told it to me. 

[Such stories are the result of a household femiliarity with 
sacred matters, and are told with genuine fun without the least 
iniiision of irreTerence. Just aa out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaks, even so we make jokes on what«Yer sabject 
we are most occupied with. Religious offices are so tnuch a 
part of the daily life of the Catholic poor that it would be im- 
possible to banish the language of them from their simple joltea. 
I have had oumbera of such told me wilhouC the least expression 
that could be called scoffing in the teller ; but I forbear to give 
more than the two or three in the text by way of specimens, 
lost the spirit of them should be misjudged.] 



THE LENTEN PREACBER. 

A FRIAR came to preach the Lenten Bermons in a couatr; 
place. The wife of a rich peasant sat under the pulpit, 
and thought all the time what a nice-looking man he 
was, instead of listening to his exhortations to penance. 

When the sermon was over she went home and took 
out half-a-dozen nice fine pocket-htindkerchiefa, and sent 
them to him by her maid, with a very civil note to beg 
him to come and see her. 
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Aa the maid was going out., the hiisbsnd met her. 
Where are you going ? ' said he. 

The maid, who did not at. all like her erraDd, promised 
if he would not be angry witli her, and would not let her 
mistress know it, she would tell him all. 

The husband promised to hold her harmless, and she 
gftve him the handkerchiefs and the note. 

* Come here,' said the husband ; and he took her into 
his room and wrote a note as if from the friar, saying 
he was mtidi obliged by her presents, and would like 
to see the lady very much, but that it was impossible 
they could meet, so she must not think of it. This 
not« the maid took back to her mistress as if from the 
friar. 

A few days after this the husband gave out that he 
would have to go to a fair, and would be away two or three 
days. Immediately the wife took a pound of the best 
enuS* and sent it as a present to the friar by the same 
maid with another note, saying the husband was going 
away on such an evening, and if he then came tn see her 
at an hour after the Ave he would find the, door open. 
This also the maid took to her master ; the husband took 
the snuff and wrote an answer, as if from the friar, to say 
he woidd keep the appointment. In the evening he said 
good-bye to his wife, and went away. But he went to the 
butcher and bought a stout beef sinew, and at the hour 
appointed for the friar, he came back dressed as a friar, 
nnd beat her witli the beef sinew til! she was half dead. 
Then he went down in the kitchen and sent the servant 
up to heal her, and went away for three days. When he 
came back (he wife was still doubled up, and suffering 
from the beating. 

'What is the matter?' he said, sympathisingly. 

' Oh ! I fell down the cellar stairs.' 

' What do you mean by leaving your mistress to go 
down to the cellar ? ' be cried out to the servant, with 
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great solicitude. * How can you allow her ta do gucl 
things ? What's tbe use of you ? ' 

' Don't Bcold the Bprvant,' answered the wife; 'it w&en'l 
her fault. I shall he all right soon.' And she made at 
light of her aiUneut as she could, to keep him from asking 
her any more questions. But he was discreet enough to saj 
no more. 

Only when «he was well again he eent to the friar aad 
asked him to come home to dine with them. 

'My wife ia subject to odd fancies sometimes,' he said, 
as they walked home. ' If she should do anything extra- 
vagant, don't you mind ; I shall be there to call her to 
order.' 

Then he told the servant to bring in the soup and the 
boiled meat without waiting for orders, hut to keep the 
grill back till he came to the kitchen door to call her. 

At the time for the grill, therefore, he got up from. 
table to go and call her, and thus left his wife and tbe 
friar alone together. They were no sooner alone than ahe 
got up, and calling him a horrid friar, gave bira a sootid 
drubbing. The husband came hack in time to prevent 
mischief, and to make excuses ; and finding she was cured 
of her affection, said no more of the affair. 



ASS OR PIG} 



A coPNTRTMAN was going along driving a pig before him. 
' Let's have a bit of fun with that fellow,' said the brother 
porter of a monastery to the father guardian,' as they saw 
him coming along the road. ' I'll call his pig an aas, and 
of course hell say it's a pig ; then I shall laugh at him 
for not knowing better, and he will grow angry. Theo 
I'll say, " Well, will you have the father guardian to settle 
the dispute ? and if he decides I'm right I shall keep the 
beast for myself." Then you come and sny it is an ats* 
and we'll keep it.' 
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The father guardian agreed, with a hearty laiigh ; and 
[ as soou as the cuimtrytDun cume up the brother porter did 
\ all as be had arraDgecl. 

The countryman was so sure of Mb case tliat he 
I willingly suboutted to the arbitration of the father guar- 
1 diaQ ; but great was his dismay when the father guardian 
I decided against him, and he had to go home without his 

I pig- 
But what did the countryman do ? He dressed him- 
I self up as a poor girl, and about nightfall, and a etorm 
[ coming on, he rang at the bell of the monastery and 
! entreated the charity of shelter for the night. 

* Impossible 1 ' said the brother porter ; ' we can't have 
^ any womenkind in bore.' 

* But the dark, and the etorm I ' clamoured the pre- 
[ tended girl ; * tbiuk of that. Tvu can't leave me out here 
[ all alone.' 

' I'm very sorry,' said the porter, * but the thing's im- 
possible. I can't do it." 

The good father guardian, hearing the dispute at that 
unusual hour, put bis head out of the window and asked 
I what it wa:^ all about. 

I ' It is a difficult case, brother porter,' he said when he 
, had beard the girl's request. ' If we take her in we in- 
fringe our rule in one way ; if we leave her exposed to 
every kind of peril we siu against its spirit in another 
direction. I only see one way out of it. I can't send her 
) any of your cells ; but I will let her pass the night 
1 mine, provided she is content not to undress, and will 
Ktusent to sit up in a chair.' 

This was exactly what the countryman wanted, there- 
t fore bo gave a ready assent, and the tather guardian took 
I. him up into his cell. The pretended girl sat up in a 
lt:bair ([uietly enough through the dark of the nighty but 
1 when morning began to dawn, out came a stick that had 
I been bidden under the petticoats, and whack, whack' — a 
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fine drubbing the poor futlier guardian got, to the 

— ' So yon think I don't know a pig from an ass, do you ? * 

When he had well bruised him all over, the country- 
man made the beat of his way downstairs, and off and awaj 
he was before anyone could catch him, 

The next day what did he do ? He dressed up like a 
doctor, and came round asking if anyone had any ailments 
to cure. 

' That's just the thing for us,' said the brother porter 
to himself as he taw him come by. ' The father guardian 
was afraid to let the doctor of the neighbourhood attend 
him, for fear of the scandal of all the story coming out ; 
the strange doctor will just do, as there is no need to tell 
him anything.* 

The countryman in his new disguise, therefore, was 
taken up to the fatlier guardian's cell. 

'There's nothing very much the matter,' he said when 
he had examined the wounds and brTiises ; ' it might all 
be set right in a day by a certain herb,' which lie named. 

The herb was a difficult one to find, but as it was Bo 
Imporiant to get the father guardian cured immediately, 
before any inqiury should be raised as to the cause of his 
Bufferings, the whole community set out to wander over 
the Campagna in search of it. 

As soon as they were a good way off, the pretended 
doctor took out a thick stick which he held concealed 
under hia long robe, and whack, whack — belaboured the 
poor father guardian more terribly even than before, to 
the tune of — 'So you think I don't know an asB from a 
pig, do you ? ' 

How far soever the brothers were gone, his cries were 
BO piteous that they recalled them, but not till the coun- 
tryman had made good his escape. 

' We have sinned, my brethren,' said the father guar- 
dian when they were all gathered roimd him ; ' and 1 have 
suffered justly for it. We had no right to take the man's 
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pig, even for a joke, I.ct it iiow, therefore, be restored 
t*i him, and in amenda let there be given him along with 
an ass alao.' 
So the countryman gat hia pig back, and a donkey into 
the bargain. 

' ' Aiino o poTco.' 

' ■ ftidra OuardiADO ' is the orfinnry title of tho Snfwriar in FrnnciMim 
I conrentB. 

' ' ZidiBrtc ! Zocbnte ! ' 



TUB SEVEN CLODHOPPERS.' 

Sbvbs clodhoppers went to confeseion. 

' Father, I stole something,' said the first. 
' MTiat was it you stole ?' aeked the priest. 
' Some mintuanzor,^ because I was starving,' replied 
I the country bumpkin. 

That the poor fellow, who really looked as if ho might 
have been starving, should have stolen some herbs did not 
seeiu such a very grave offence ; so with due advice to 
keep his hands from picking and stealing, and a psalm to 
say for his penance, the priest sent him to communion. 
Then came the second, and there was the same 
I dialogue. Then the third and the fourth, til! all the 
eeveo had been up. 

At last the priest began to think it was a very odd 

cireumstanc* that such a number of full-grown men should 

I all of a ludden have taken into their heads to go stealing 

I salad herbs ; and when the seventh had had his say he re- 

I joined, — 

' But what do you mean by m.isUui.7iza f ' 
' Oh, any misturo of things,' replied the countryman. 
' Nay ; that's not the way we u*e the word,' responded 
I the prie»t ; ' so tell me what " tilings " you mejin.' 
* Ob, some cow, some pig, and some fowL' ' 
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'You men of tbe «i('s(u(tn:a/* shouted the priest in I 
righteous indignation, starting out of the confeesiouai ; I 
' Come back I come back I you can't go to commimioQ liko I 
that' 

The seven clodhoppers, finding themselves discovered, I 

begiLU to fear the rigoiu: of justice, and decamped ss fast I 

as they could. 

' ' I »Btle Villani." 

* ' Un po' di iiiistundx&.' ' Histaanoi ' is n v-arcl in dsh amang tiM I 
poor for a miiture of herlig of which Ihny mske n kind of poor salad. 

* ' Uu [Ki' di bore, nn po' di porchi, un po' di galline.' 
'Un po' (un pwo) a little. Tbo effect of tllK story depended s good I 

deal on the loneB of voice in vliich H woa toJil. Tim depcecatorj tons of I 
(he pEDiteot u he bajb, ' un po' di bovo.' ttt., and tlia horror of ifae pt' 
US lie nitB out, ' SigDoH ddU mittvaHta .' ' 

This Bome story in quite another drras mia told me one eraning iB I 
AJdershot Cump ; tind aa it is a very curious institncs of the migntUon <kf I 
myths, I give the home version. 

'It would seem that in Aldcrahot lingo, of in ths Itngo of a oertaln I 
n^ment once stationed there, to * kill a fox ' meiins to get drunfa. Foiaiblj I 
the expreasioD yrna Required during the Peninantar war, as ' tnitur 
Korrilla' baa an equirnlent meaDing in Spanish. The sUitj was this. Qneo J 
during the brief holiday of the chaplnin of tbe r^meut, a French prilM 1 
irho knew a little English took his place. At cunfesaioil the cliief faslt of 1 
which, acrording to tlie story, the men accused themiieh'ss wus that tiU)f I 
had ' killed a fox,' an expn^saioD perfectly well andemlood by thsir o 
pastor. The good French priest, bowerer, inalead of being ihoekBd »t I 
finding how often men gut drank, wui highly edified at the un^ie i 
plicity of thnse Angtea, who showed so much contrition for having tndnlgfd I 
in the innocent pastimo— in France, not oven an offence among spottamaii 
— of having killed a fox. 

At last there came ons of a more hnmoroua turn of mind Uihji the Mt, 
and the suntoia air with trhich be pronounced the eipr^uioa rerealej to ] 
the good Frenehmnn iJiat tbe wonla mt&at bomtthiug more than they ttid, 

* Vat mean you von you say, "kill do fox?"' now inquired tlip French- 
mau of hia penitent with fear and trembling. And the blunt soldier had 
no sooner expoundtd the ghing than tbe bewildered fureigner threw opsD j 
theftunt wicket of the confessional and cried aloud: 

' Ome back I all you dat have killed de foia^ '. Come bauk F c 
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[ TllBBB was ao old couple who earned a poor lu-ing hy 
1 working hard all day in the fields. 

' See how hard we work all day,' said the wife ; ' aiid 
I it all comes of the foolish curiosity of Adam and Eve. 
I If it had not been for that we shoiitd have been living 
I DOW in a beautiful garden, with nothing to do all day 
I long.' 

* Yes,' said the husband ; ' if you and I had been there, 
I instead of Adam and Eve, all the human race bad been in 

I'anulise still.' 

The count, their master, overheard them talking in 

this way, and he came to them and said : ' How would yoii 

i like it if I took you up into my pakzzo there, to live 

I and gave you servants to wait on you, and plenty to eat 

' and drink ? ' 

' Ob, that would be delightful indeed 1 That would 
be as good as Paradise iteelf ! ' answered husband and wife 
together. 

' Well, you may come up there if you think so. Only 
remember, in Paradise there was one tree that was not to 
1h! touched ; so at my table there will be one dish not t» 
be touched. You mustn't mind that,' said the count. 

* Oh, of course not,' replied the old peasant ; ' that's 
just what r say: when Eve had all the fruits in the gar- 
den, what did she want with just that one that was for- 
bidden ? And if we, who are used to the scantiest victuals, 
are supplied with enough to live well, what does it matter 
to u« whether there is &a estra dish or not on the table? ' 

'Very well reasoned,' said the count. 'We quite un- 
derstnnd each other, then ? ' 

' Perfectly,' replied both husband and wife. 

' You come to live at my palaoe, and have everything 
you can want there, ho long ae you don't open one dish ' 
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which there will be in the middle of the table, 
open that you gn back to your former way of life.' 

' We quite understand,' answered the peasants. 

The count went in and called bia servant, and told him 
to give the peasants an apaitment to themaelvea, with 
everything they could want, and a sumptuous dinner, 
only in the middle of the table was to be an earthen dish, 
into which he was to put a little bird alive, bo that if one 
lifted the cover the bird would fly out. He was to etaj 
in the room and wait on them, and report to him what 
happened. 

The old people sat down to dinner, and praised every- 
thing they saw, ao delightful it all seemed. 

' Look I that's the dish we're not to touch,' said the irife. 

' Ko ; better ixoi look at it,' said the bushand. 

' Pshaw I there's no danger of wanting to open it, wheo 
we have such a lot of dishes to eat our fill out of,' returned 
the wife. 

So they set to, and made such a repast as they bad 
never dreamed of before. By degrees, however, aa the 
novelty of the thing wore off, they grew more and more 
desirous fir something newer and newer still. Though 
when they at Hist sat down it had seemed that two dishea 
would be ample to satisfy them, tliey had now had sevea 
or eight and they were wishing there might be others 
coming. There is an end to all things human, and no 
other came ; there only remained the earthen dish in the 
middle of the table. 

' We might just lift the lid up a little wee bit,' said 
the wife. 

' No ; dont talk about it,' said the husband. 

The wife sat still for five minutes, and then she said : 
* If one just lifted up one corner of the lid it could scarcely 
be called opening it, you know." 

' Better leave it alone altogether, and not think about 
it at all,' said the husband. 
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The wife sat still another five minutea, and then she 
said : ' If one peeped in just the least in the world it would 
not be any harm, surely ; and I should eo like to know 
what there can posaihly be. Now, what can, the count 
have put in that dish ? ' 

* Vm sure I can't guess in the least,' said the husband ; 
' and I must say 1 can't see what it can signify to him if 
we did look at it.' 

'No; that's what I think. And besides, how would 
he know if we peeped ? it wouldn't hurt hiin,' said the 
wife. 

' No ; as you say, one could just take a look,' said the 
husband. 

Tiie wife didn't want more encouragement than that. 
But when she lifted one side of the lid the least mite she 
could see nothing. She opened it the least mite more, 
and the bird flew out. The servant ran and told hia 
master, and the count came down and drove them out, 
bidding them never complain of Adam and Eve any more. 

' ' L'nccelletto,' tbe little binl. 

' ■ THmDO.' a high earthpn disb with a rorcr, probably the nrigin of 
OUT ' tarc«a,' aliocMt the onlj kiud of ImlLtn dish that ever hu a cor«r. 



TBE DEVIL WBO TOOK TO HIMSELF A WIFE^ 

' LiSTBH, and I will tell you what the devil did who took 
to himself a wife. 

Ages and ages ago, Ln the days when the devil was 
loose — for now he is chained and can't go about like that 
any more — the head devil' called the others, and aaid, 
' Whichever of you proves himself the boldest and I'leverest, 
I will gi»e him hia release, and set him free from Inferno.' 
So they all set to work and did all manner of wild 
I tenible tilings, and the one who pleased the head 
levil best was set free. 
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This devil being set free, went upon earth, nnd tboMgljt 
he would live like the children of men. So he took & 
wife, and, of course, he chose one who was handsome and 
fashionable, but he didn't think about anything elae, aod 
he soon found that i^he was no housewife, was never aatis- 
fied unless she was gadding out somewhere, would not take 
a word of reproof, and, what was more, she spent all bis 
money. 

Every day there were furioua quarrels; it was bad 
enough while the money lasted — and he had brought a 
good provision v^ith him — but when the money came to an 
end it was much worse ; he was ever reproaching her with 
extravagance, and she him with stinginess anil deception. 

At last he said to her one day, ' It's no use making a 
piece of work ; I'm quite tired of this sort of life ; I shall 
go back to Hell, which is a much quieter place than a 
house where you are. But I doa't miod doing you a good 
turn first. I'll go and possess myself of a certain queeo. 
You dress up like a doctor, and say you will heal her, and 
all you will have to do will be to pretend to nse some 
ointments* for two or three days, on which I will go out 
of her. Then they will be so delighted with you for heal- 
ing her that they will give you a lot of money, on which 
you can live for the rest of your days, and I will ^o back 
to Hell." But though he said this, it was only to get rid 
of her. As soon as he had provided her with the price 
for casting him out once, he meant to go and amuse hini' 
self on earth in other ways ; he had no real intention of 
going back to Hell. Then he instructed her £n the 
means by which she was to find out the queen of vhom 
he was to possess himself, and went his way. 

The wife, by following the direction he gave, s 
found him, and, dressed as a doctor, effected the cu 
that is, she made herself known to him in applying the 
ointments, and he went away as he had agreed. 

When the king and the court saw what a wonderful 
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cure had been effected, they gave the woman a sackfull of 
scudi, but all the people went on talking of her success. 

The devil meantime had possessed himaelf of another 
eovereign, a king this time, and everybody in the king- 
dom was very desirous to have him cured, and went 
inquiring everywhere for a remedy. Thus they heard of ' 
the fame of the last cure by the devU'a wife. Then they 
immediately Bent for her and insisted that she should 
cure this king too. But she, not sure whether he would 
go out a second time at her bidding, refused as long as 
she could ; but they took her, and said, ' Unless you cure 
him we shall kill you I ' 

'Then,' she said, 'you must shut me up alone with 
this king, and I will try what I can do.' 

So she was shut up alone with him. 

* What I you here again I ' said the devil a8 soon as he 
perceived her. ' No ; that won't do this time. I am 
very comfortable inside this old king, and I mean to stay 
here.' 

' But they threaten to kill me if I don't make you go ; 
BO what am I to do ? ' answered the wife. 

» I can't help that,' be replied ; ' you must get out of 
the scrape the beat way you can.' 

At this she got in a passion, and, as she used to do 
in the days when they were living together, rated him 
BO fiercely that at laat he was fain to go to escape her 
scolding. 

Once more she received a high price for the cure, and 
lier fame got the more bruited abroad. 

But the devil went into another queen, and possessed 
himself of her. The fame of the two cures had spread so 
&r that the wife was soon called in to try Iter powers 

' I really can't,', she pleaded ; but the peiiple said : 
'What you did for the other two you can do for this 
e; and, if you don't, we will cut off your head.' 
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To save her head, therefore, ehe said, ' Then yoa 
shut me up in a room alone with the queen.' 

So she was shut up in the room with her. 

' What I you here again ! ' exclaimed the devil as soon- 
as he perceived her. *No; I positively wont go this 
time ; I couldn't be better off" than inside this old queen, 
and till you came I was perfectly happy.' 

* They threaten to take my head if I don't make you 
go ; so what am I to do? ' 

*Then let them take your head, and let that be an 
end of it,' replied the devil testily. 

' You are a pretty husband, indeed, to say Buch a 
speech to a wife 1 ' answered she in a high-pitched volcje, 
which he knew was the foretaste of one of those terrible 
storms he could never resist, 

Baata ! she stormed so loud that she sickened Mm of 
her for good and all, and this time, to escape her, instead 
of possessing himself of any more kings and queens, he 
went straight off to Hell, and never came forth any more 
for fear of meeting her. 

' ' II Diiivolo cbe preas Moglia.' 

' ' II Capo diaiolo.' 

' ' II pifi bravo.' 

* WilfhsB were genenllj runiEsd of commuaioitiDg vit 
going to midnight madCings with him, &c., bj meAoa of oio 
■Del Hio.' lib. ii. Q. xri. p. 81, col. I, C, and lib. iii. K I, 2. ii. p. 166, 
col. 1, B., &c.. &C; 

[For varJantB of this CiOfpo, see Ralston'e ' Ruaaian Folk 
Tales,' pp. 37-43; 'The UUtemperedPrincesH' in 'PalrnSiw,'&c.] 
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There was a rich count who married an extravagant wife. 
As he had plenty of money he let her speud whatever she 
liked. But he had no idea what a woman could spend, 
and very much surprised was he when he found thaidf coiH 
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makere, ant! milliners, and hairdressers, and shoemakers 
had mode such a hole in liis fortune that there was verj 
little left. He saw it was high time to look after it, 
and he ventured to tender some words of remoustrance ; 
but the moment he began t/) speak about it she went 
into hysterics. There was such a dreadful scene that he 
feared to approach the subject again, but the matter 
became so serious that at last he was obliged to do so. 
The lea^t allusion, however, brought on another fit of 
hysterics. 

What was he to do ? To go on at this extravagant 
rate was impossible ; equally impossible was it to endure 
the terrible scenes which ensued when he attempted to 
make her more careful. 

At last be went to a doctor whom he knew, and asked 
him if be could give bim aay remedy for hyelerics, telUng 
him the whole story of what he wanted it for. 

' Oh, yes I ' replied the doctor ; ' I have an infallible 
cure. It is a certain root which must be applied very 
sharply to the back of the neck. If it doeso't succeed 
with the first half-dozen applications, you must go on till 
it does. It never fails in the end.' So saying, be gave 
him a stout root, as thick aa a walking rtick, with a 
knobbed end. 

Strong with the promised remedy, the husband went 
home, and sent word to all the dressmakers, milliners, 
1 1 air dressers, and shoemakers that he would pay for nothing 
more eioept what he ordered himself. Indeed he met the 
shoemaker on the step of tlie door, who had just come to 
take the measure for a pair of velvet slippers. 

* Don't bring them,' he said : * she baa seven or eight 
pairs alreai!y, and Uiat is quite enough.' 

Then he went up to his wife, and told her what he 
had dune. Such a scene of hysterics as he had never 
imagined before awaited him now, but he, full of confi- 
dence ID his remedy, took no notice further than to go up 
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to her and apply the root ver)' amartly to the back oi 
iieok as be bad been directed. 

'But to rae it seems that was all one with beating her 
with a stick,' esclaimed another old woman who waa sitt- 
ing iu the room knitting. 

'Of course 1 That's just the fun of it I' replied tlie 
narrator. ' And the beauty of it was that he was bo simple 
that he thought it was some virtue in the root that was 
to effect the cure.' 

The hysterics stopped, and he ran off to the doctor to 
thank him for the capital remedy. The wife ran off, too, 
and went to her friends crying with terrible complaints 
that her husband would not allow her a single thing to 
put on, and, moreover, had even been heating her. 

When the count got hack from the doctor, he foirnd 
the father and half the family there ready to ahuae him 
for making his wife go about with nothing on, and bea^ 
ing her into the bargain. 

' It ia all a mistake,' said the count. ' I will allow 
her everything that is right, only I will order myself 
what I pay for ; and, as to beating her, I only applied 
this root which I got from the doctor to cure hysterics ; 
nothing more.' 

' Oh I it's a cane of hysterics is it I ' said the &ther ; 
' then it is all quite right,' and he and the rest went away ; 
and the count and his \vife got on very well after that, and 
he never had to make use of the doctor's root again. 



THE QVEEy AJfD THE TRIPE-SELLER.^ 

Tret say there was a queen who had such a bad temper 
that she made everybody about her miserable. What- 
ever her bnaband might do to please her, she was always 
discontented, and as for her maida she was always 
slapping their iiux6. 
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There wita a fairj who saw all tliis, and sLe said to 
lerself, ' This must uot be allowerl to go on ;' so she %vent 
id called another fairy, and said, ' What shall we do to 
tettch tliia naughty queen to behave herself?' and they 
could not imagine what to do with her ; so they agreed 
to think it over, and meet again another day. 

When they met again, the first fairy said to the other. 
Well, have you found any plan for correcting this 
naughty queen ? ' 

* Yes," replied the second fairy ; ' I have found an 
excellent plan. I have been up and all over the whole 
iwn, and in a little dirty hack lane' I have found a tripe- 
lifleller as like to this queen as two peas.' ' 

Excellent I' exclainied the first fairy. •! Bee what 

[uoan to do. One of us will take some of the queen's 

lothes and dress up the tripe-seller, and the otlier will 

:e some of the tripe-seller'a clothes and drews up the 

iljueen in them, and then we will exchange them till the 

'tjneen learns better manners.' 

That's the plan,' replied the second fairy. * You 
liave said it exactly. When sliall we begin ?' 
'This very night,' said the first fairy. 
' Agreed I ' said the second fairy ; and that very uight, 
vbile everyone else was gone quietly to bed they weiit, 
one into the palace and fetched some of the queen's 
clothes, and, bringing tliem to the tripe-seller's room, 
placed them by the side of ber bed ; and the other went 
the tripe-seller's room and fetched her clothes, and took 
lem and put them by the side of the queen's bed. They 
falso woke tbem very early, and when each got up she put 
on tho things that were by the side of the bed, thinking 
they were the things she had left there the night liefore. 
Thus the queen was dressed like a tripe-seller, and the 
tripe-seller like a queen. 

Then one fairy took the queen, dressed like a trip^ 
seller, and pat ber down in the tripe-seller's shop, and the 
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other fairy took the tripe-eeller, dressed like a queen, 
placed her in the palace, and both of them did their work 
so swiftly that neither the queen nor the tripe-seller 
perceived the flight at all. 

The queen was very much astonished at finding her- 
self in a tripe-shop, and began staring about, wondering 
how she got there. 

* Here I Don't stand gaping about like that I ' cried 
the tripe-man,' who was a very hot-tempered fellow ; 
* Why, yon haven't boiled the coffee I' 

' Boiled the coffee I ' repeated the queen, hardly appre- 
hending what he meant. 

' Yes ; you haven't boiled the coffee !' said the tripe- 
man. ' Don't repeat my words, but do Jour work 1 ' and 
he took her by the shoulders, put the coffee-pot in her 
hand, and stood over her looking so fierce that she waa 
frightened into doing what she had never done or seea 
done in all her life before, 

Presently the coffee began to boil over. 

' There ! Don't waste all the coffee like that I ' cried the 
tripe-man, and he got up and gave her a slap, which made 
the tears come in her eyes. 

' Don't blubber I ' said the tripe-man ; ' but bring the 
coffee here and pour it ont.' 

Tlie qiieen did as she was told ; but when she began 
to drink it, thongh she had made it herself, it was so 
nasty she didn't know how to drink it. It was very dit 
ferent stuff from what ehe got at the palace ; but the 
tripe-man had hie eye on her, and she didn't dare not to 
drink it, 

' A halfp'th of eat'B-meat I ' * sang out a small boy in 
the shop. 

* Why don't you go and serve the customer ? ' said the 
tripe-man, knocking the cup out of the queeu'it band. 

Fearing another slap, she rose hastily to give the boy 
what he wanted, but not knowing one thing in the shop 
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rom another, she gave liim a large piece of the best tripe 
t for a prince. 
' Oh, what fioe tripe to-day I' cried tlie small boy, and 
ran away as fast as he could. 

It was in vain the tripe-man halloed after him, he 
r was in too great a Lurry to secure his prize to think of 
returning. 

' Look what you've done ! ' cried the tripe-man, giving 
I the queen another elap; 'you've given that boy for a 

I peony a bunch of tripe worth a shilling.' Luckily, other 
customers came in and diverted the man's attention. 
Presently all the tripe hanging up had been sold, and 
more customers kept coming in. 
' What has come to you, to-day 1 ' roared the tripe- 
man, as the queen stood not knowing what to do with 
herself. ' Do you mean to say you haven't washed that 
other lot of tripe 1 ' and this time he gave Ler a kick. 

To escape his fury, the queen turned to do her best 
with washing the other tripe, but she did it so awkwardly 
that she got a volley of abuse and blows too. 
}; Then came dinner-time, and nothing prepared, or even 

^K^nght to prepare, for dinner. Another stormy scene 
^^kisued at tlie discovery, and the tripe-man went to dine 
^Bflt the inn, leaving her to go without any dinner at all, in 
I punishment for having neglected to prepare it. 

While he was gone she helped all the ouBtomera to the 
I wrong things, and, when he came home, got another 
^HiBolding and more blows for her stupidity. And all 
^^Hirough the afternoon it was the same story, 
^^f But the tripe-seller, when she found herself all in a 
It palace, with half-a-iiozen maids waiting to attend her, 
was equally bewildered. When they kept asking her if 
there wa.s nothing she pleased tx> want, she kept answer- 
, * No thank you,' in such a gentle tune, the miiiOs began 
1 think that a reign of peace had come to them at last. 
By-ond-by, when the Ladies came, io8t«ad of saying, u 
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the queen had l)een wont, ' Whut an ugly drees yQ] 
got ; go and take it olf t ' she eaid, * How nice yoafl 
how tasteful your dress is I ' 

Afterwaids the king came in, bringing bar a n 
nosegay. Inetcid of throwing it on one side to vex hi 
ae the queen had been wont, she showed so much delig] 
and expressed her thanks so many times, that he w 
quite overcome. 

The change that had come over the queen soon t 
came the talk of the whole palace, and everyone congi 
tulated himself on an improvement which made them i 
happy. The king wag no less pleased than all the rai 
and for the first time for many years he said he woa 
drive out with the queen ; for on account of her bad tec 
per he had long given up driving with her. So U 
carriage came round with four prancing horses, aod i 
escort of cavalry to ride before and behind it. The trip 
seller hardly could believe she was to drive in this splend 
carriage, but the king handed her in before she loie 
where she was. Then, jib he was so pleased with bi 
gentle and grateful ways, he further asked her to 62 
which way she would like to drive. 

The tripe-aeller, partly because she was too muc 
friglitened to think of any other place, and partly becaui 
she thought it would bo nice to drive in state through hi 
own neighbourhood, named the broader street out of whic 
turned the lane in which she lived, for the royal carriag 
could hardly have turned down the lane itself. The kin 
repeated the order, and away drove the royal cortege. 

The circumstance of the king and queen driving oc 
together was suEBcicnt to excite the attention of th 
whole population, and wherever they passed the peop] 
crowded into the streets ; thus a volley of shout* fto 
comments ran before the carriage towards the lane of tb 
tripe-man. The tripo-man was at the moment engage 
in administering a severe chastisement to the queen. 4 
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Iber lnl<»t mistake, and the roar of the people'^ voices 
[^Efforded a huppy pretext fur breaking away from liitn. 

She ran with tha rest to the opening of the lane just 
B the royal carriage was passing. 

* My husband I my husband 1 ' she screamed as tho 
Hngdrovt; by, and plaintive as was Iier voice, and different 
from faer usual impeiious tone, he heard it and turned bis 
head towards her. 

'My husband t my royal husband!* pleaded the 
|humbl(>d queen. 

The king, in amazement, stopped the carriage and 
frgnzed from the queen in the gutter to the tripe-seller in 
Kroy^ arruy by his side, unable to solve the problem. 

' Thifi is certainly my wife I ' he said at last, as he ex- 
■itended his baud to the queen. ' Who then can you be? ' 
[Le added, addressing the tripe-seller. 

' I will t«?ll the truth,' replied the good tripe-seller. 
•I am no queen ; I am the poor wife of the tripe-seller 
Fdown the lane there ; but how I came into the palace is 
e than I can say.' 

' And bow come you here ? ' said the king, addressing 
the real queen. 

'That, neither can I tell; I thought yon bad sent 
s hither to punish me for my bad temper ; but if you 
only take me back I will never be bad-tempered 
1 ; only t^ke mu away from this dreadful tripe-man, 
'ho bos been beating me all day.' 

Then the king made answer: 'Of course you must 
! come l>ack with me, for you are my wife. But,' he said 
I to the tripe-seller ; ' what shall I do with you ? After 
I you have l««u living in luxury iu the palace, you will feel 
I it hard to go back to sell tripe.' 

' It's true I have not many luxuries at home,' answered 
I the Iripe-Mcller ; ' but yet t had rather be with my bus- 
[Wid than in any palace iu the world ; * and she descended 
le carriage, while the rjueen got in. 
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*Stop!' said the king* *Thi8 day's transformatic 
howsoever it was brought about, has been a good day, a 
you have been so well behaved, and so truth- spoken, 
don't like your going back to be beaten by the tripe-ma 

* Oh, never mind that,' said the good wife ; * he ne\ 
beats me unless I do something very stupid. And, aft 
all, he's my husband, and that's enough for me.' 

* Well, if you're satisfied, I won't interfere any furthe 
said the king ; * except to give you some mark of e 
royal favour.' 

So he bestowed on the tripe-man and his wife a bea 
tiful villa, with a nice casino outside the gates, on cone 
lion that he never beat her any more. 

The tripe-man was so pleased with the gifts which hi 
come to him through his wife's good conduct, that 1 
kept his word, and was always thereafter very kind to h< 
And the queen was so frightened at the tliouglit that si 
might find herself suddenly transformed into a trip 
seller again, that she kept a strict guard over her tempe 
and became the delight of her husband and the who 
court. 

' * Ia Regina e la Triparola ; ' ' Triparola,' female tripe-seller. 
' • Vicolo,' a narrow dirty street. 

• 'Duo gocciette d'acqua,' two little drops of water, the Roman eqi 
Talent for ' as like as two peas.* 

• ' Triparolo,' a male tripe-seller. 

• * Un bajocco di tripa-gatto/ the worst part of the tripe, sold 1 
cats' and dogs* meat. 

THE BAD-TEMPERED QUEEN} 

They say there was a queen who was so bad-tempered th 
no one who could help it would come near her. All tl 
servants ran away wlien slie came out of her apartiner 
for fear she should scold and maltreat them ; all the peop 
ran away when she drove out, for fear she should vex the 
with some tvrannical order. 
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she was rich and beniitiful, snd niled nver vii£t 
I dominioDs, many princoa — who in their distant kingdoms 
I had liford uothing of lii-r failing— came to sue for her 
I hand, but she tient them all away and would have nothing 
I to say to any of them. She used to aay she did not want 
to have anyone to be her master ; ehe had rather live and 
I go'-ern by herself, and have everything her own way. 

As time went on, however, the council of 8tat« grew 

I disaatisfied with this resolution. They insisted that she 

mnst marry, that there might be a family of princes to 

1 the auccpssion to the throne without dispute. 

^^^n.■u the queen found that she could not help it she 

agreed she would marry ; but she was determined she 

would not marry any of the princes who had come to 

court her, because, as they were equal to herself in birth 

' and state, they would want to rule over her and pxpect 

I obedience from her. She declared she would marry no 

one but a certain duke, who, as she had observed in the 

' council and in the state banquets and balls, waa always 

I very quiet and hardly ever spoke at all. .S!ie thought he 

would make a nice quiet manageable sort of husband, and 

she would have him if she must have one at all. 

The duke was as silent as usual when he was spoken 
to about it; but as he made no objection he was reckoned 
to have consented, and the marriage was duly solemnised. 
Aa soon as the marriage was over the queen went on 
making her arrangements and ordering matters in the 
palace just aa if nothing had happened, and she were still 
her own mistress. In particular she issued invitations for 
the graudcst ball she had ever given, asking to it all 
the ministers and their families, and all the nobility of 
tbu kingdom. 

The husband said nothing to all this, only a few hours 
U^fore the time appiiinted for the banquet he culled to 
the queen, sajing: 'Put im your travelling dreos, and 
omke luust« ; the carriage will be round directly.' 
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' I'm not going to put on my tra\'etling dreae,' 
awered the queen scornt'ullj ; ' I atn Just seeing abuut iny I 
evening dress for the hanquet this evening.' 

' If you are not ready in your travelling dress in five 1 
minutes, when the carriage comes round, it will be worse 
for yon. Mind I have warned you.' 

And he looked so determined that ehe quailed before | 
him. 

* How can we be going into the country, when I have 
invited half the kingdom to a banquet ? ' exolaimvd the ] 
queen. 

' / have invited no one," answered the husband quietly. 
' Don't sljind hesitating when I tell you to do a thing ; go ' 
and get ready directly 1 we are going into the country I ' 
he added in his most positive voice, and, though she shed 
many secret tears over the loss of the banquet, she Vea- I 
tured to oppose nothing more to hia orders, but went up 
and dressed, and when the carriage came ruimd she was 
nearly ready. In about five minutes she came down. 

' I won't say anything this time about your keeping 
me waiting/ he said when she appeared ; ' but mind it 
does not happen again, or you vrill be soriy for it.' 

The queen had a favourite little dog, which utie fondled 
and talked to all the way. to show she was offended with 
her husband and independent of his conversation. 

Watching an opportunity when ehe was silent, the 
husband said to the little dog, ' Jump on to my lap.' 

' He's not going to obey you,' said the queen cuntemp- 
tnously ; ' he's ■my dog I ' 

' I keep no one about me who does not obey mc,' said 
her husband quietly; and he took out his pistol and shut 
the dog through the bead. 

The queen began to understand that the husband she 
had chosen was not a person to be trifled with, nor did 
she venture even to utter a complaint. 

When they arrived at the villa, us the ([ueen wajsgniug 
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(-0 licr apnrtment to undress, licr husband called her to 
him into his room and bade her pul! off bis boots, 

The nueen's tirst impulse was to utter a hauyhty re- 
fusal; but by this time she bad Ipamt that, as sbo would 
certainly have to j^ivt* in to him in the end, it was better 
to do hie bidding with a good grace nt the tiniU So she 
said nothing, but knelt down and pulled off his boots. 

When she had done this he got up and said : ' Now 
sit down in this armchair and I will take off your shoes ; 
fur jo^ way is tliat one should help the other. If you 
K-have to rue as wife should, you need never fear but that 
i shall behave to you as a husband should.' 

By the time their visit to the country was at un end, 
and when iJiey returned to the capital, everybody found 
their nangbty queen had become tlie most angelic being 
imuginable. 

■ • I* Ilegiua CWtiti.' 

[After people's biui leropers, thei 
lific inibject of ihe Ciarpe.'\ 



follies form ihe 



TUB SIMPLE rriFS.' 

Tnp.nF, was a man and hid wife who had a young daughter 
to marry ; and there was a man who was seeking a wife. 
So the man who was seeking a wife came to the man who 
had a daughter to marry, and said, ' Give me your daugh- 
ter for a wife.' 

'Yes,' naid the man who had a daughter to marry;* 
* you'll do very well ; you're just, about the sort of son-in- 
law I want.' And then be added : ' If onr daughter is tn 
Ik- btrtroihrtd to-ilay, it is the octfasioo for a feact.' So to 
the wife he siid, ' Prepare the table ; ' and to the daughter 
he Raid, ' Draw the wine.' 

The daughter went, down into the cellar to draw the 
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wine. But as she drew the wine she began to cry, sayiiijf! 
' If I am to be married I shall have a child, and the child 
will be a !!od, and the son will be a priest, and the prieHt 
will be a bishop, and the bishop will be a cardioal, and 
the cardinal will be a pope.' And she cried and cried, 
and the wine was running all the time, bo that the bottle" 
she was filling ran over, and went on rtinning over. 

Then said the father and mother : ' What can the girl 
be doing down in the cellar so long?' But the mother 
said : ' I must go and see.' 

So the mother went down to see why she was so long', 
but the moment she came into the cellar she, too, began 
to cry ; so that the wine still went on running over. 

Then the father said: 'What can the girl and her 
mother both be doing so long down in the cellar ? I most 
go and see.' 

So the father went down into the cellar ; but the 
moment be got into the cellar he, too, began to cry, and 
could do nothing for crying ; so the wine still went on 
running over. 

Then he who had come to seek a wife said : ' What 
can these people all be doing so long down in the cellar?' 
So he, too, went down to see, and found them all cr3rii)g 
in the cellar and the wine running over. Only when the 
wine was all rnn out they left off crying and came upstairs 
again. 

Then the betrothal and the marriage were happily 
celebrated. 

One day after they were married the husband went 
into the imtrket to buy meat, and he bought a large pr<»- 
vision because he had inviterl a friend to dinner. Wheft 
the wife saw him buy such a quantity of meat ahe 
began to cry, saying : ' What can we do with eia-h a lot 
of meat ? ' 

* Oh, never mind, don't make a misery of it,' suid tJie 
husband ; * put it behind you.' * 
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The Etmple wife took the meat and wont home, saying 
to her parents,* and cryinj: the while : ' My husband says 
I am to put all thia meat behind me I Do tell me what 
can I do?' 

' You can't put the whule lot of it behind you, that's 
certain,* replied the e<iaally simple mother ; * but we can 
manage it between a?.' 

Then she took the meat and put all the hard, bony 
part on one chair, where she made the father sit down on 
it ; all the fat, ttkinny part tthe put on another chair, and 
made the wife sit down on it ; and the Beahy, meaty pait 
she put on another chair, and sat down on that lierself. 

Presently the huaband came with Iiis friend, ready for 
dinner, knocking at the door. None of the three dared to 
move, however, that they might not cease to be fidfiUiug 
his injunctions. Then he looked through the keyhole, 
and, seeing them all sitting down without moving when 
he knocke<l, he thought they must all be dead ; so he ran 
and fetched a locksmith, who opent^d the door for him. 

' What on earth are you all doing there,' exclaimed 
the hungry husband, * instead of getting dinner ready ? ' 

* You told me to put the meat behind me, and I have 
done so," answered the simple wife. 

Then he saw they were sitting on the meat. Out of 
all patience with such idiocy, he exclaimed : ' This is the 
la^t you'll ever see of me. At least I promise you not to 
come back till I have met three other people as idiotic as 
you, and that's hardly likely to occur.' 

With that he took his friend to a tavern to dine, and 
then put on a pilgrim's dress and went wandering over the 
country. 

In the first city he came to there was great public re- 
joicing going on. The princess had just been marrieil, 
and the court was keeping high festivaL As he came up 
to thp palace the bride and bridegroom were just come 
back 6rom church. The bride wore oae of those very high 
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round headdresses thiit they used to wear in oMen time, 
with a long veil hanging fiom it. It was so very high 
that alie coidd not by any means gft in at the dnor, and 
there she stiiuk, not knowing wliat to do. Then she Wgaa 
to cry, saying : ' Wiat shall I do ? what shall I do ? ' 

' Shall I tell you what to do ? ' aaid the pilgnm-hu». 
band, drawing near, 

' Oh, pray do, if you can ; I will give yoii a hundred 
ecudi if you will only show me how to get in.' 

So be went and made her go a few steps backward, and 
then bow her head very low, and bo she coidd pjiss under 
the door. 

* Really, I have found one woman as simple as -ms 
people at home,' said the pilgrim -hiii^hand, as he ^t down 
to the banquet at the special invitation of the princess, id 
reward for his services. Afterwards she counted put a 
hiiudrctd Bcudi to him, and he went further. 

Further along the road he came to a &rm, with barns 
and cattle and plenty of stock about, and a large well at 
which a woman was drawing wat^r. Instead of dipping 
in the pail, she had got the well-rope knotted int^ a huge 
knot, which she kept dipping into the water and squeezing 
out into the pail, and ehe kept crying as she did so: 
■ Oh, how long shall I be tilling the pail \ The pail will 
never be full 1 ' 

* Shall I show you bow to fill it f ' asked the pilgrim- 
husband, drawing near. 

' Oh, yes, do show me if you can. I will give you a 
himdred scudi if you will only show rae.' 

Then be took all the knots out of the rope and lot 
do^vn the pail by it, and filled it in a minute. 

' Here's a second woman as stupid as my people at 
home,' said the pilgrim-huHband, as the farmer's wife asked 
him in to dinner in reward for his great services ; ' if I go 
on at this rate I shall have to return to her at last, in spite 
of my protestations,' 
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After tTiat the farmer's wife counted out the huiKlred 
fictidi of tlie promised reward, and he went ou fiutlier, 
having firat packed six eggs into liis hollow atafl" as pro- 
! vision for the journey. 

Towards nightfall he arrived at & lone cottage. Here 
I he knocked and asked a b«l for his night's lodging. 

* I can't give you that,' said a voice from the inside ; 
' for I am a lone widow. I can't take a man in to sleep here.' 

' But I am a pilgrim,' replied he ; ' let me in at least 
I to cook a bit of supper.' 

' That I don't mind doing,' said the good wife, and she 
I opened the door. 

' Thanks, good friend ! ' said the pilgrim-husband as 
I he sat down by the st4)ve ; ' now add to your charity a 
[ eouple of eggs in a pan.' * 

I she gave him a pan and two eggs, and a bit of 
■ butter to cook them in ; but he took the six eggs out of 
I his staff and broke them into tlje pan, too. 

Presently, when the good wife turned her head his 

\ way again, and saw eight eggs swimming in the pan 

iust<.-ad of two, she said : ' Lack-a-day 1 you must surely 

be some strange being from the other world. Do you 

know so-and-so there ' (naming her dead husband) ? 

' Oil, yes,' said the pilgrim -husband, enjoying the joke ; 
' I know him very well ; he lives just next to me.' 

;Ouly to think of that!' replied the poor woman. 
* And do tell me, how do you get on in the other world ? 
I What sort, of a life is it ? ' 

' Oh, not 80 very bad ; it depends what sort of a place 
I you get. The part where we are is not very bad, except 
I that we get very littlo to eat. Your husband, for in^ance, 
I is nearly starved.' 

• No, really ; ' cried the good wife, clasping h»r bands ; 
>oiiIy fancy 1 my good husband starving out tliert-; so 

I fimd a* he was of a good diiiufr, too I ' Then she added, 
I coaxingly : ' As you kngw him so well, perhaps you 
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wouldn't mind doing him the rharity of t 
little somewhat to give him a treat. ' 
of things I could easily send him,' 

' 0, dear no, not at all ; I'll do it with great pleaaun;,' 
answered he ; ' but I'm not going hack till f o-morrow 
and if I don't sleep here I must go on further, and then \ 
shan't come by this way.' 

' That's true,' replied the widow. ' Ah, well, I mustn't 
mind what the folks say, for such an opportunity as this 
may never occur again. You must sleep in my bed, and 
I must sleep on the hearth ; and in the morning I'll load 
a donkey with provisions for my poor dear husband. 

* Oh, no,' replied the pilgrim ; ' you shan't be disturbed 
in your bed ; only let me sleep on the hearth, that will do 
for me ; and as I'm an early riser I can be gone befoi 
anyone's astir, bo folks won't have anything to say.' 

So it was done, and an hoiu' before simrise the woman 
was up loading the donkey with the best of her stores. 
There were ham, and maccuroni, and flour, and cheese, and 
wine. All this she committed to the pilgrim, saying 
' You'll send the donkey back, won't youV ' 

' Of course I would send him back ; he'd bo no ose to 
ua out there : but I shan't get out again myself for another 
hundred years or so, and I fear he won't find his way back 
alone, for it's no easy way to find.' 

' To be sure not ; I ought to have thought of that,' 
replied the widow. * Ah, welt, so as my poor husband gets 
a good meal never mind the donkey.' 

So the pretended pilgrim from the other world went 
his way, He hadn't gone a hundred yards before tbb 
widow called him back. 

' Ah. she's beginning to think better of it I ' said he to 
himself ; and he continued his way, pretending not to hear. 

* Good pilgrim I" shouted the widow; »I forgot one 
thing. Would any money be of use to my puur dear 
husliaad ? ' 
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* Oh dear j^es, all the use in the world,' replied the 
pilgrim ; ' jou can always get anything for money every- 

sre.* 

' Ob, do come back then, and 111 trouble you with a 
|,liundied scudi for him.' 

The pretended pilgrim came back willingly for the 
hundred Hcudl, and the widow counted them out to him. 

' Tliere is no help for it,' soliloquised he as he went his 
way ; ' I must go back to those at home. I have actually 
bund tlireti women eiich more stupid than they.' 

So he went home to live, and complained no more of 
ibe simplicity of hia wife. 

' L» Sfmn Cece,' the sinpls irifo. ' C«ce ' amoDg the common people 
B M mmti pivUy nvarl}: tliD name tu ' toolo,' ' siUj,' ' idiutic ; ' id ttuB 
I more eucUy ' simple ' 01 ' liitlf'Wittul.' 

ll IB ■ chnrncterietic of tb? Ramiin pcoplu that na a rule Uie? nem 

ftcall people bjr iht'ir nmiies ; die 'caulo' or nurriMl DHdii', and the 

fiiiuil; lamB, are i<hh) indiffereiidy when such a. iiiime is 

' eallnl in requei't at itU, bj mairird praple. If Lhe; muet giro a namv la 

B BLniDi^r ic is alvsrn the Chriftlian nonin that conies lirat xa their lips \ 

among tbuiiKelTra. liovevBr, it ia aeldum ihe genuine name that is uud. 

Tboj hare some 'aopnuitime' or Diek-name for Bver/body, or at least s 

■boitenin); of tlie Chriali»D name, as ' Ch.'cca ' and ' Checco ' for Fmnceecn 

and Fnuw»wo; 'Pippo' for Filippo; 'Pepe'for Qiaseppe; 'CoU' for 

VJemUi '"Xjoa' ^w Tumwo; -ToU' f'jr Teresa; 'Lalla' for Ad'laide: 

'Lin*' forCarolioai 'Tnu' furGeltrude; the KlilirenHtlous forUiuTuDni 

« iuDnmeralile. 

But what thr; most lore to drai^ate people by la a drseriplion of 

ir pcTvona. Wlien juu come home ffom your iralk. your serTnnt. lioea 

I tell you Mr. lutd Mrs. H<Miad-so bale culled, but il oiU be ■ Quel 

g Trathio ingvlibatu' (Ihnl old bump-Uicked kind of gpniteman). if 

g be the lenst grvy aiid higli-slinulderwl, hiiwersr juuug hu may bv; ur 

>i bel KJurHue alio ' (thnt tail, handaiime, young gi-ntlamnD). whatever 

,ge, if he be only him ennMrvi. Then ' Qui-lla n|;nora alta, lecra, ohn 

Pyeela di lutto' (iliai tail thiu laity dwueii in niourniug]. 'Quellu aignom 

t.itUa liioiida, gioTaue ' (that lady, pceciy, tn'ir, young). Ur ' Quelle cbe 

s il brilUuio' (he who wean a brilliant), beeauae tli« sume friend 

BlwppeDivl lo have a iliLiiiiODd iilud in liia cmvat one day ; or ' Quelln con- 

a cba veelK di eiliwiro,' bneniue tbo Uidy hnppnned once to wear a bine 

la, and ao on. witb all nmnner of eign.-< and tokena which il may take 

bnlf-nn-bmiT lo rerogniau n perMin l>y, If you errt ninke it out ut all. 

r, i( iJiem Is no disiluvticv ninrk of the kind to icin upon, it will bo 




' Que! sigiiore,' or ' quclln signora dl Paluuo,' or • Via,' or ' Finen' So and- 
eo. Ai>d Uiiii nut from ttia diffirDlt; of CHtching a Toteiga nsnio, bacwa 
it is Btill man it> vogup vhea dnignatjng their own pcnpU ; if jva am 
naftiiig for the nddress of B Eerrant, n tAilor, a dresBmaber, tc^.. it is in tmia 
yon try to make them out by the name, yon muat do your liwt to datcrifa* 
tliem, Hud then thay will break out icitti nn eitlamatiOD hitting it off fin 
llnm»*lTeB; 'Ah I si, quol Bcimunilo' (tbiit siUy-looking followl ; "qval 
gobba' (that high ohouldered fellow— lit. 'hunclibiicked'): 'ijuslU •tnpi' 
(tbnt itgly old woman, cunning womAn — lit. ' wilch') ; 'quella Iwlla gioTWU 
H)lit'(lhHl tall handsome girl); 'quella donaa basHettn* (that ahort IJitl* 
vomnn). fur with their drecriptinof a> with their names Ihr^ mnat mijiar- 
add a diminutive or a quiiliflcntion, lUid ■ liasan' (short) ia prst^ SUM 
to be randered by ' bnssctto,' 'piecola' (little) by 'picdninft,' 'vocchia* 
(old) by ■ vetehiolt©,' "QuelU B*imta' or 'Beinuctta' (Ihut old wnmnn, iw 
that little old woman who looks like a monkey). 'Qnella dnniia aoeiaiM' 
(that reepitctnble old woman). ■ Quells dfinnioilMln' (thnt nuly liula tjil 
woman, contemptible old woman). ■ Quel csgntiino, lonto enrioo. bislo 
Oiruecio' (thnt nice boy, lliat very nice boy). ' Quel Teceliii-tto ' (th«t B>M 
old mun) ; and iu thie way the hero of this story is designated as ' Tlw naa 
who has a danghler to marry.' 

' ' Boecione,' n large coBise gUse bottle commonly ns»d in Roma ft>t 
catrrying wine. When it is corered with twisted ruBhra — Uk» the oll- 
flneks tliut come to England — il is enllcd a ' diunigiiino,' a youn|{ Indv, tt 
little liuly. 

' 'MettMovelo nddiBtro,' Lit. 'Put it behind yoxi." a way of mying 
' Ni-Tcr mind it,' 'liim't enr« about it.' But the«omani« snppnaHl tn b« w 
foolish that she undoTBtntids il lit«nI1y. 

• Till' Itnlinn custom of the newly merrioil c"nplw cnnticuing lo ticg 
with the pnrente of one or other of ihem ia here brought in. 

• 'Tiicnme,' a fliit. earthen pan mueh in Togno in Eoman kitchena; 
' crra in tegame * is a fnvoarite ntid not u bad diah. A tittle fresh liulior ia 
oiled, and the eggs are dropped into it an for ponching. and very aluwljr 
crokedin it; when senteely ai't ihi-y ore reckoned done. 

[We have the German of this story tn ' Die KJiigen liente,* 
Grinim, p. 407, and again the btginning ot it in ' Die Kluga 
Else ' (Clever Lixzie), Grimtii, p. 1 37 ( wliich ends with tlio de^peta- 
tion of tlie wife as tbe aecntid Roman version ends willi the 
denXh of the huabuml) ; in some variantx given in tbe * Rttsman 
Folk Tales,* pp. 53-4 ; in an lulian-TiroleBe tale, ' Le donao 
matte ' (the title resemhling thnt of the next Ilomiin vf.rdon) ; 
and the ending, in the Norsa ' Not n pin lo choose between 
ihem,' Senhor de Snraivn told me the following Portugiaese story 
entitled ' Pedro du Mains Aries '(Tricky Pewr), which emhodtea 
these incidents, but opeoe with a diSi-rent purport. 
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Trickt Peter wm » Imowiiig blade; m he went out on Ms 

travels to set ftU lUe world Blr»iglii; and lie found plenty tu do. 

In the ver;^ tirst town he came to there wna u ^ent commo- 
tioD. A bnde hatl come to church to ho marri<id, and there she 
atiick nl the church duor, mounted on lisr iiiide, while the people 
deliberated whether they should fiiciUlate her ingress by cutting 
off some o£ her liead or Boiiie of the mule's legs. 

* Let her uIi^ht nnd wnlk iu,' nud Tricky Peter ; ' and the 
^oor will Ih^ high enough.' And a11 the people applauded his 
wisdom. 

At ihe next town he found tlie pe<)ple all full of discj)nt«iil, 
because one of them liod to ail up by turns to tell the ulhere 
when the win rose. 

■ ril give you a bird to perform that ofTice,' said Trii'ky 
Peter ; and he went hom? and fetched a cock, niid then they 
could all reiBt comfortably. 

After this ihe atory has no more silly people to deal wiih ; 
but Peter fools a ginnt, uid oTercomes his BtrengtU with craft. 
He doea not seem, either, to get paid fur his serricoH, as do the 
faeroee of ' La Sposa Cese,' and all the others. 

I have ala> another Uoman story (too long to print here) of 
i,BBian who sets out with a different purpose again, who meets 
, vith three sets of people afflicted with aimilur follies, tmd who 
«lao makes n good deni of money by his connael ; together with 
|imriuus Btoriet in which ineD go to fetch their wives back 
im the devil's kingdiim, get tlirt'e cunimiBsionB of a similar 

ure by ihe way, for executing which they get richly jiaid on 

There is a story in tlie 5th Tantra given as ' J.e Brohmc aus 

Tains projeta' in Abbe Dnbois' translation of the ' Pantcha- 

Tantra, which has an anakigoua opening to that of ' La Sposa 

>.' There is another among thi? ' Contea IndietiB ' jiublished 

10 end of it, in which four Brnhmona liave a gr^t disjiute aa 

hich of them can claim lo be the greatest idiot — a atrifeonly 

n foUy to that of the ' Three Indolent Boys' to Grimm, 

-and they each narrate such proof of Ijaving acled wiili 

folly tiiat the decision giveu is that tlierc is not a 

to choose between them. 

Id a aomewhat aiia]<.goui etory, which lie calls ' Aventurw du 
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Gourou Pnramarta,' ods of the disciples commits the < 
mistake ' of the well-known Irisliniiin,' in omitting 1 
liimaelf in lua computation. bIbo found in ihe Riiesinn ' 
Tales,' ]i. ,')4, and they po to Iiiiy a fual'e epp. just i 
peasants of the Trentino in on Italian-Tiroleae ' gtoriel 
rider ' ' (laughable story).] 



LA SI'OSA CECE. 



Another veraion of this story wfis toM me, or rather » 
Tjrely different story embodying tlie same purport, which, I 
full of fun, turned on the double meanings of com 
household use too homely for the most part, and some too ctam 
to please the English reader. The husband, among oth«r tliiiwi 
IbIIb his wife to prepare dinner for a friend and to raind sh« ha 
' brocoli Btrasciattti ' and ' uoyi sperai,' * &a they are his ^Tourit 
dishes. ' Straaeinare ' is to drag anything along, but is techni 
tally used to expreHS brocoli chopped up and tried, the commones 
lionian dish. ' Spergere ' is to scatter, but the word ia nae* 
among common people to express egjra poached in broth, i 
fnvimrite delicacy; (eggB pouched as in England are called '»iovi 
in bianco'). The wife, taking the words literally, dngs ih* 
brocoli al! over the house and all over the yard, till it IS at 
nasty it cannot be eaten, instead of frying it, and Bc&tt«n tbi 
eggs ail about the place instead of poaching them, and sn '■- 
through ft number of other absurditiea difficult to explain 
detail. In the end the husband falls ill, partly from her ! 
cooking and partly from annoyance ; a doctor is called i 
tells her (among other direcdons whidi she similarly misu 
stands), that he must have nothing but ' brodo,' * hut ehe I 
make it ' alto, alto.* * Alto ' is literally ' high,' but he n 
' good,' ' strong ; ' she, hnwever, underaiwida him to mean her t| 
make it in a high place, and goes up on the roof to mak* it 
When the husband asks for it she wiya she cannot get it lot \au 



niBund|fa 



then a 



nthe 



.of. 



Ultimately the husband 
Th«Te is a very &mi!iar 



German rtory which everj'oi 
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any Rcqutuntonce with the people inunt hnve met, of a lady frho 
complaiiiB to her Bcrvani thai the tea has not ' drown,' and ihe 
simple girl nnswers, ' It is not my £iinlt, I have drawn it all 
sboat the place enough I'm sure ' (Ich hab' es genog nmlierge- 

sogen). 

' Sdch notions nre not altogother w impowitile as thejr lenin. I nijrwlf 
hennl a very intrlligi-nt little boj one Jay •ny lo hia mother. 'Mumn, I 
ehoald ao like to kk h hune's t^' ' A bonw'ti egg, my dear — there arc 00 
■oeh things,' »*s the reply of course. 'Oh yes, thm tnml be,' nyoinfd 
the child, ' because I'rc IwurO Pn eeverul times tnlk about findiag a mare's 

' • UoTo,' by ibe way, is a won! »ith which great liberties are token. 
The com«t singular is * aotu ' and Ibo plornl ' aura.' but ii is rery commuo 
(o make the plural in 'i' aud also lo say ' uora ' for the singular, odd 
oore* for plural, while the inilial -o' is most UHQully dropped out. 

Brado' is bsef-lea orclonr broth irilh nothing in it; broth with var- 
tnicfiUi or anything else in il is ' inia<;«ira \ ' ' luppa,' whicb sonnds most 
like 'soup,' is rather •■op." and when applied to broth, means strictly only 
broth with bread id it, from ' iuEU|i[)an>,' to steep, sosk. or sop \ but it ia 
al»o used fi>r broth with anything elee in it besides bread, but nerer with- 
out an] thing in it. 



TUB FOOLISH nOMAAV 



iTiiBRB was once a couple well-to-do in the world, who had 
one only daughter. 

The SOD of a neighbour came to ask her in marriage, 
and as the father thought he would do, the father asked 
him to ditmer, and sent the daughter down into the cellar 
to draw the wine. 

' If I am married,' said the girl to herself, and began 
to cry ajs she drew the wine, ' I shall have a child, and 
the child will be a boy, and the boy will be called Petrillo, 
and by-and-by he will die, and I shall be letl to lament 
him, and to cry all day long " Petrillo I Petrillo I where 
are you I " ' and elie went on crying, and the wine went on 
running over. 

Thtfli the mother went down to see what kept her so 
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long, and she repeated the story all over to her, and the 
mother answered, ' Right you are, my girl 1 ' and she, too, 
began to cry, and the wine was all the time running 
over. 

Then the father went down, and they repeated the 
story to him, and he, too, said, ' Right you are 1 ' and he, 
too, began to cry, and the wine all the time went on 
running all over the floor. 

Then the young man also goes down to see what is the 
matter, and stops the wine running, and makes them all 
come up. 

* But,' he says, * 111 not marry the girl till I have 
wandered over the world and found other three as simple 
as you.' He dines with them, and sets out on his search. 

The first night he goes to bed in an inn, and in the 
morning he hears in the room next him such lamenting 
and complaining that he goes in to see what is the matter. 
A man is sitting by the side of the bed lamenting beeuuse 
he cannot get his stockings on. 

The young man says, ' Take hold of one side this way, 
and the other side that way, and pull them up.' 

' Ah, to be sure I ' cries the man, and gives him a 
hundred scudi for the benetit he has done him. 

' There's one of my three simpletons, at all events,' 
says the young man, and journeys on. 

The next day, at the inn where he spends the night, 
he hears a noise hni^ hr\i ! goes in to see, and finds a man 
fruitlessly trying to put walnuts into a sack by sticking a 
fork into tliem. 

' You'll never do it that way,' says the young man ; 
and he shows him how to scoop them up with both his 
liands and so poiu" them in. 

' Ah, to be sure ! ' answers the man, and gives him a 
hundred scudi for the favour he has done him. 

' There is my second simpleton,' says the young man, 
and goes further. 
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The third day AU 1 I can't, remember what lie 

meets the third day ; livit it is sometbiug equally stupid, 
Mid lie gets another hundred scitdi, aod goes back and 
marries the girl ns he had promised. 

When they had Wen married some time, he goes out 
for two or three days to shoot. 

ni come with you,' says the wife. 
Well, it's not quite the thing," answered he ; ' but 
perhaps it's better than leaving you at home ; but mind 
you pull the door after you.' 

' Oh yes, of course," answers the simple wife, and pulls 
it so efiectiially that she lifts it off its hinges and carries 
it along with her. 

When they had gone some way he looks back and 
sees her carrying the door. 

' What on earth are you bringing the door along for I ' 
he cries. 

' You lold me to pull it after me,' answers she, 

' Of course, I only meant you to pull it to, to make the 
bouse secure,' he says. 

' If merely pulling it to, made the house secure, how 
much securer it must be when I pull it all this way I ' 
answers she. 

He Kuds it useless to reason with her, and they go on. 
At night they climb up into a tree to sleep, the woman 
Btill currying the door with her. A band of robbers come 
and count their gains under the tree ; the woman Irom 
: sheer woarineis, and though she believes it will rouse the 
: robbers to come and kill them, drops the door upon tJiem. 
[They take it for an earthquake and run away. The man 
and Ills wife then gnther up the money, and are rich for 
tlie rest of their lives. 

'Lu Diinn« MHiMmlln.' 'MiUlo' ia wmply •mml,' wiUi the diminu- 
■ «lliL ' it cf ma to moan ' ulighll; mail,' ■ aimplB.' 
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[A Tertion froin SinigBgliH was Terj like the lait. It onl; took op tb 
■tnry. howeTBT, nfter the huibiLDd und wife are married. The first aill; 
thing the vife does is the feat of the 'broeoli EtraaeinHti.' aa in 'Li 
Sposii Ceec," No. 2. Some VKiioty is alwHyg throirn in in the way o 
telling. This vife was repreBeatol as hnring n vkfjt sireet voitv, am 
saying. 'Si. »\, mnrilo inin!' in (ha gentlest and tenderest way in thi 
world, lo eviTylhin^ her husband telle her, thoagh she mismnnimres eveij' 
thing so. AflT the brocoli affHir he lella her to cnok some beaos fol 
dinner. 'Si, si. man to mio.' she says in her sweet (one, bat t&kes foni 
beans only and lioils them in a pot iif water. When he comes in and ailu 
if the benns are done, she says, ' Si, si, marilo mio t ' She says she hai 
cooked two baani apiece, but one baa boiled away, so she will onlj tak« 
one for her share. 

He finds it impossible to live wilh her, and goes away, but (be tn hai 
simplicitj sajs if he ^y^ away she will go with him ! When ha finds h< 
can't prcTPnt this be tells her to pull the door aflec her, and the story has 
the same ending at the last. 

A£t«r tales of simple wives como ainiilnr tales cf simple 
boya. Compiire ' Ihissian Folktales," pp. 10 nml 40. An analo- 
poTis incident to the Bollincr of tlie linen to a statue in the 
following is told of a (m>wn-Hp pea-wnt in Grimm's ' Der giite 
llnndcl,' p. 30, wliich story is not unlike one called 'How the 
poorest hpwime the richest ' I have given from the German- 
Tiralese province of Vorarlberf; nt the end of ' Household Stories 
from the Land of Hiifer,' a close counterpart of which I have 
met in a Roman periodical, told tifi collected at Modena. The 
Ilnlian-Tiroleso counterpart I*ars the name of ' Turluli'i,' and 
rcsembieH the Roman very closely. There ia a place in German 
Tirol where they not only tell the storj", hut point out the 
liihlfliirllein {the wayside image), to which the simple boy sold 
his linen; I cannot recall (he place now, though I rememlirr 
having occasion to mention it in 'Traditions of Tirol ' in the 
'Monlhiy Packet.' In the German there is also ' Der goscheidte 
Hans,' which is somewhat ditfen-nt in .itructure; but Scheible, 
' Schaltjahr,' i. 4'J3, gives a story which contaius both ways of 
telling.] ft,. Vi-U^f' r-i -'. W ' f-y- *■" ■-'- ^if J 
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THE nOOBY} 

TiiET say there was once a widow woman who had a very 
(dmple son. Whatever sht! set liim to do he muddled in 
Bome way or other. 

' What am I tfl do ? ' said the poor mother to a neigh- 
bour one day. * The boy eats and tlrinks, and has to be 
clothed ; what am I to do if t am to make do profit of 
him?' 

' You have kept him at home long enough;' answered 
the neighbour. 'Try sending him out, now; maybe that 
will aaswer better.' 

The mother took the advice, and the next time ahe 
had got a piece of linen spun she called her boy, and said 
to him : 

' If I send you out to sell this piece of linen, do you 
I think you can manage to do it without committing auv 
[folly?* 

' Yes, mama,' answered the booby. 
' You always say " yea mama," but you do contrive to 
muddle everj-thing all the same,' replied the mother. 
* Now, listen attentively to all I say. Walk straight 
ralong the road without turning to right or left; don't take 
■ less than such and such a price for it. Don't have any- 
Ithing to say to women who chatter ; whether you sell it to 
I anyone you meet by the way, or carry it into the market, 
B^fTer it only to some quiet sort of body whom you may 
> rtanding apart, and not go^ipiiig and prating, for 
Ifiueh as they will persuade you to take some sort of a price 
I that won't suit mu at all.' 

The booby promisuHl to follow these directions very 
B^xactly, and started on his way. 

On he walked, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
bhe left, thus pa^HngthetumiDf^s which led to the villages, 
one or •^ther of which he ought to have gone. But his 
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mother liaii only meant that be was iiot to tui 
pathway and lose himself. 

Preaently he met the wife of the EyntUc of the 1 
town, who was driving out with her maida, but baci ;; > 
out to walk a little stretch of the way, as the day was t: 
The syndic'a wife was talking cheerfnily with her mai 
and when one of them caught sight of the lumplcton, f^hi 
said to her mistress : 

' Here is the simple son of the poor widow by the brook. 

' What are you going to do, my good lad ? ' said \ 
syndic'e wife kindly. 

' Not going to tell yoti, because you were chaU 
and gossiping,' replied the booby boorishly, and triei 
pass on. 

The syndic's wife forgave his boorishness, aad addec 

' I see your mother has sent you to sell this piece o! 
linen. I will buy it of you, and that will suve you walk- 
ing further ; put it in the carriage, and I'll givu you so 
much for it.' 

Though she had offered him twice as much as bis 
mother hod told him to get for it, he woidd only answer ; 

' Can't sell it to you, because you were chattdring ■ 
gossiping.' 

Xor could they prevail on him to atop a moment lopj 

Further along he came to a statue by the roadside. .1 

' Here's one who stands apart and doesn't chatter,* 
the booby to himself. 'This ia the one to sell 
linen to.' Then aloud to the statue, ' Will you 1 
linen, good friend ? ' Then to himself. ' She doi 
speak, so it's all right.' Then to the statiie, ' The p 
Bo-and-so; have the money ready against I come back,! 
have to go on and buy some yarn for mother.' 

On he went and bought the yam, and then came 
to the statue. Some one passing by mi.^aiiwhi]t;,and s 
the linen lie there had picked it up and walked oiT n 

Findingitgone, the booby said In himself,* It'gallri 
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' she's taken it.' Then \,n tlie stAtne, ' Where's tlie money 

I told you to have ready against I came back ? ' As tlie 

statue remaioed silt-nt, the boohy began to grt uneasy. 

* My mother iiyiiX be finely angry if I go back without 

I the linen or the money,' he said to himself. Then t« the 

I statue, 'If you don't give me the money directly Til hit 

I you on the head.' 

The Iwoby was as good as his word ; lifting his tliiok 
I roTigh walking-stick, he gave the statue such a blow that 
I IiP knocked the head off. 

But thf statue was hollow, and filled with gold coin. 
' That's where you keep your money, is it ? ' said the 
I booby, ' all right, I can pay myself.' So he filk-d hia 
pockets with money and went back to his mothex. 

' Look, mama ! here's the price of the piece of linen.' 
' All right 1 ' said the mother out loud ; but tfl herself 
she said, ' where can I ever hide all this lot of money ? I 
have got no place to hide it but in this earthen jar, and 
if he knows how much it is worth, he will be letting out 
the secret to other people, and I shall be robbed.' 

So she put the money in the earthen jar, and said to 
! the boy : 

'They've cheated you in making you think that was 
L coin ; it's nothing but a lot of rusty nails ; * but never 
I mind, you'll know better next time.' And she went out to 
(lier work. 

A^Tiile she was gone out to her work there came by an 
i rag-merchant. 

* Ho ! here, rag-meri'hant \ ' said the booby, who bad 
u^uired a taate for trading. ' What will you give me 
For this lot of riiety uails ?' and be showed him the jar 
Eall of gold coin. 

The rag-merchant eavt that he had to do witb an 
l^iot, so he said : 

' Well, old nails are not worth very much ; but as I'm 
I good-natured old chap, Fll givt* you twetve paiilg for 
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them-' lv?cau5e he knew he must offer eoongh to seem 
priztr :•'• the idiot. 

• Yo!i may have them at that.* said the booby. Ai 
{ the rag-merehant poured the coin out into his sack, ai 
I gave the fool the twelve pauU. 

; * I»jk mama, L]K)k I Fve sold that lot of old nis 

I worthless nails for twelve pauls. Isn't that a go< 

' bargain ? ' 

* Sold them for twelve pauls!' cried the widow, tearii 
her hair, • Why, it was a fortime all in gold coin." 

i * Can't help it, mama,* replied the booby ; ' you to 

me thev were ru?tv nails.' 

Another dav she told him to shut the door of the co 
: tage ; but as he went to do it he lifted the door oflF i 

hinges. His mother called after him in an angry voic 
which so frightened him that he ran away, carrying tl 
door on his back. 

As he went along, some one to tease him. said. ' Whei 
did you sterd that door?' which frightened him ttill mor 
and he climlx-d up in a tree with it to hide it. 

At nitrht there came a hand of rohbers undt-r the trei 
and cuunted out all tlieir gains in large hags of iiu^ntM 
Tilt' iMM.bv was so fri«/httMifd at the sitrht of so man 
fierc»'-liK)king robbers, that lie began to tremble and let g 
of tlie door. 

The door fell with a ])ang in tlie midst of the robb<^rs 
who tliinkiiig it must he tliat the police were upon thoiii 
deeaiTijjt'd, K'jiving all tlicir money bt^liind. 

Tlie booby came down from the tree and carried th( 
moufv home to his mother, and tliev became so rid 
that i^he was a]>le to appoint a servant to attend t< 
liim, and keep him from doing any more mischief. 

» • II Tonto/ 

* ' Chirxlju'ci ; * 'cliioJi,' nails ; • cbifulacoi,' oM rusty nails. 

[After the hoys, the girls come in f()r their share of ban 
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t jokes; here is one who figure§ both as a daughter and a wife. 
Griium has the Bsrae, wiih a elight variation, as ■ Kuoipelsiilzchen," 
p. 219, and the Itaiiau-Tirol Tales give it aa ' Taniiidanil.*>; ' the 
incident on which these two hinge of a supernatural being giving 
his heFp on condition of the person he favoure remenilieriug his 
name, is of frequent occurrence. I have met it in two German- 
Tiroleae storiea, * The Wilder Jiiger and the Baroness,' and in 
'Klein-Else' in ' Househuld Stories,' and in a local tradition 
told me at Salzburg, which I have i(iveu in ' Traditions of Tirol,' 
No. XVI. in ■ Monthly Packet,' each time the spriie gei« a new 
name ; in this one it was ' Halmenzuckerl.' 'i'he HUpernatural 
helper delivering the girl from future as well as preaeut labour 
occurs in the Spanish eijuivalent, ' What Ana saw in the Sunbenm,' 
L in * Patrauas,' but in favour of a good, instead of a iazy or 
■greedy girl ; and so witli the girl in the Norae tale of ' The 
■ Three Aunts.' ' Die faide Spinnerin,' Grimm, p. 495, helps Lcr- 
f Beif lo the same end without supertsuturol aid.] 



THE OLUTTOXOi'S UlUL.' 



pTnEBE WHS a. poor womaD who went out to work by the 
' day. She had one Idle, good-for-notliiDg daughter, who 
' WouM never do any work, and oared for nothing but eating, 
always tjiking the best of everything for herself, and not 
[ caring how her mother fared. 

One day the mother, when she went out to Iter work, 
Kkft the girl antne beans to cook for dinner, and eome 
|>ie<.-ca of baeon-rind ' to stew along with them. When 
tliB pieces of bacon-rind were nicely done, she took them 
but and eat tht-m hernelf, anil then found a pair of dirty old 
phoosoles, which she pared in slices, and put tiiexu into 
^he stew for her mother. 

Wlicii the poor mother came home, not only were 
> pieces of baciin which she could eat, but the 
E thcmaelves wore rendered bo nasty by the eboe-ioles 
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that she could not eat them either. Detenniaed to i 
her daughter a good lesson, once for all, on this oocaaion, 
she took her outside her cottage door, and beat her well 
with a stick. 

Just as she wae administering Ibis chaatiaemA]^ 
faimer ' came by. 

' What are you beating this pretty lass for ? ' 
(he man. 

' Because she will work so hard at her lioust^bold d 
that she works on Sundays and holidays the game as c 
mon days,' answered the mother, who, bad as her daughter 
was, yet had not the lieart to give her a bad cliaracf«r. 

' That is the fiist time I ever heard of a mother I 
ing her child for doing too much work ; the general < 
plaint is that they do too little. Will you let me 1 
her for a wife ? I should like such a wife aa that.' 

' Impossible ! ' replietl the motlier, in order to enhi 
her ilnughter's value ; * she does all the work of the hoi 
I can't spare her ; what shall I do without her ? 

' I must give you something to make up for the lod 
replied the merchant ; 'but such a notable wife aa t 
have long been in search of, and I must not miss \ 
chance.' 

' But I cannot spare such a notable daughter, eitl 
persisted the mother. 

' What do you say if I give you 6ve hundred scudi f 9 

' If I let her go, it is not because of the five hu] 
scudi,' said the mother; 'it is because you seem ahfj 
band, who will really appreciate her; though I d<4 
say five hundred scudi will not be a help to a poor 1 
widow.' 

' Let it he agreed then. I am going now to the 13 
wlieu I come back let the girl be ready, and HI take | 
back with me.' 

Accordingly, when the farmer returnud from the { 
he fetched the girl away. 
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When he got home hie mother came out to ask how 
his afTairtt hiid prnxpered at the fair. 

♦ Mi<l(iliiig well, at the fair,' replied the man ; ' but, 
by tlie nay, I found a treasure, aud I have brought her 
1 home to make her my wife. She is so hardworking that 
r she can't be kept from working, even on Sundays.' 

' She doesn't look as if there was much work in her,' 
observed the mother drjdy ; ' but if you're satisfied that's 
enough.' 

All went well enough the first week, because she was not 
expected to do much just at first, but at the end of that 
time the husband had to go to a distant fair which would 
keep him absent three weeks. Before he went he took his 
new wife up into the store-room, and said, ' Here are 
«ions of all sorts, and you will have all you like to 
d drink ; and here is a ijnantity of hemp, which you 
e yourself with spinning and weaving if you want 
mployment than merely keeping the place in order.' 
Then he gave her a set of rooms to herself, next the 
store-chamber, that there might be no cause of quarrel 
I with the mother-in-law, who, he knew, was inclined to be 
I jealous of her, and said good-bye- 
Left, to herself, she did no more work than she could 
Fhelp; all the nice thingfi she found she cooked and ate, 
I and that was all the work she did. As to the hemp, she 
tiever touched it ; nor did she even clean up the place, or 
I attempt to put it tidy. 

When the husband had been gone a fortnight, the 
I mother-in-law came up to see how she was going on, and 
Lwhen she kiw the hemp untTuichfH), and the place in dis- 
■order, she said, *So this is how you go on when your 
Kfauaband is away I ' 

' Vou mind your affairs, and I'll mind mine,' * answered 
the wife, and the mother-in-law went away offended- 

Nevertheless, it was true that in eight days the hus- 
band would be back, and might eipcet to see something 
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done. BO sbe took up a lot of hemp anii be^an trying t 
flpin it ; but, aa she had no idea of how to do it, she wen 
on in the most absurd way imaginabk- with iL 

Aa she stood on the top of the outside litaircajse, twiettBg 
it this way and that, there passed three deformed fitiiiea 
One was lame, and one squinted,* and one had h«r [ 
all on one side, because abe had a fisb-bone stuck in 1 
throat. 

The three fairies called out to ask what she w(u doi 
and when she said ' spinning;,' the one who Bijuinte* 
laughed so mucli that her eyes came quit* right, and ( 
one who had a bone stuck in ber throat laughed eo i 
that the bone came out, and ber bead became strain 
again like other people's, and when the lame one saw tbi 
others laughing so much, sbe ran so fast to see what it w 
that her lameness was cured. 
Then the three fiiiries said : 

'Since sho has cured us of our ailments, we must go 
in and do her a good turn.' 

So tbey went in and took the bemp and span tt, sni 
wove it, and did as much in the sis remaining dajB a 
any human being could have done in twenty years ; taor« 
over, they cleaned up everytldng, and made everything 
look spick-and-span new. 

Then they gave her a bag of walnuts, saying, ' in I 
an hour your husband will be home ; go to lied and ] 
this bag of walnuts under yoiu- back. When he oomes i 
say you have worked so hard that all your bones are on* 
of joint; then move the bag of walnuts and they will 
make a noise, c-r-r-r-r, and be will tbink it is yoiu" booei 
which are loosened, and will say you must never woth 
again.' *^ 

When the husband came home bis motherwent out i 
meet bim, saying — 

'1 told you I did not think there was miieb wi>rk ii 
your *■ treasure." When you go up you'll see what 3 1 
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mera the pUc« is all in : and ae to the hemp, you had 
better liave left it looked up, for a fine mesa she has m&de 
of tliat.' 

But the liueband went up and found the place all in 
sliinin^ order, and so inuoli hemp sptm and woven as 
could scarcely be got through in twenty years. But the 
wife was laid up in bed. 

When the huflband came near the bed she moved the 
bag of walnuts and they went c-r^r-r-r. 

' You have done a lot of work indeed I ' said the 
[ fansband. 

* Yes,' replied the wife ; * but I have put all my bonos 
out of joint; only hear how they rumble I" andehe moved 

walnuts agaiu, and Ihey went ot-t-t-t. ' It will be 
y sometime before I am about again.* 

' Ob, dear ! oh, dear ! ' said the husband ; * only think 
of Buch a treasure of a wife b«^ing laid up by such niar- 
t vellous diligence.' 

And to hie mother he siaid : ' A mother-in-law has 
I never a good word for her daughter-in-law ; what you told 
¥me was all pure invention.' 

But to the wife he said : ' Mind I will never have yon 
^do any work again as long as you live.' 

So from that day forth she bad no work to do, but at« 
lend drank and amused herself from morning till night. 

L« Hoeuui Qolou;' -gulou' monna, in p4rticiilar, gnn); of nice 

■ Codiche ili pR*d4to.' 

* AtsmiiM di Cumpn^B.' Be* Hot* 3. p. 164. 
"Vol pcnBtlv* roi «1 it> pcniu a m*!' 'P»n«re' is much mcJ iu 

f BoDU- ID Uie MnMs <-i ' to Mtiuod t>i,' ■ ro proTiil* for." 

' ■Ootma.'MP Nol« 8 to -The Two Friar»;* m Cliia case nquintiog 

II JDMnilod, 
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THE GREEDY BAUOnTEE} 

There was a mother who had a dangliter bo greedy that 
she did not know what to do with her. Everything in tbe 
house she would eat up. When the poor mother can 
home froD3 work there was nothing left. 

But the girl bad a godfather-wolf.' The wolf had 
frj-ing-pan, and the girl's mother was too poor to possess 
such an article ; whenever she wanted to fry anything she 
sent her daughter to the wolf to borrow his frying-pan, 
and he always sent a nice omelette in it hy way of not 
sendinfj it empty. But the girl was bo greed/ and so 
eelfiii^h that she not only always ate the omelette hy th< 
wavj biit when she took the frying-pan back she filled it. 
■with all manner of nasty thingd. 

At last the wolf got hurt at this way of going on, and 
he came to the house to inquire into the matter. 

Godfather-wolf met the mother on tbe step of' the 
door, returning from work. 

' How do you like my omelett^a ? ' asked the wolf. 

' I am sure they would lie good if made hy our god- 
father-wolf,' replied the jtoor woman ; ' but I never bad 
the honour of tastmg thera.' 

■Never tasted them 1 Why, how many times havt 
you sent to borrow my frying-pan ? ' 

' I am ashamed to say how many times ; a great many. 
certainly.' 

' And every time I Bent you an omelette in it.' 

' Never one reached me.' 

' Then that husaey of a girl must have eaten them by 
the way.' 

The poor mother, anxious to screen her daughter, 
burst into all maimer of excuses, liut the wolf now saw 
Low it all was. To make sure, however, he added : ' The 
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elettes would have been bettor bad tlie frying-pan not 
iilways been full of such iiiiBty thinj^. I did my best 
always to clean it, but it wan not ea^.' 

• Oh, god&tlier-wolf, you are jokiugl I always cleaned 
it, inside and out, as bright as silver, every time before I 
I sent it back I ' 

The wolf now knew ull, and he said do more to the 
mother; but thenext day, when she was out, he came back. 

When the girl saw him coming she was bo frightened 
I and self-convicted that she ran under the bed to hide 
herself. 

But to the Wolf it was as easy to go imder a bed as 
anywhere else ; so under he went, and he dragged her out 
and devoured her. And that was the end of the Greedy 
Daughter. 

' ' Li Figlia QbioHk.' ' OhiotU ' kdiI ' goltm ' baTs mocb tJi« wn^ 
nMnitig. 

' * Compira-lupo ' (I''- '•"d " wolf for goilfHlIiM) ; 'conip«rs'for 'com. 
pnire,' p>16itliar, gusnp, Ljcanlhrupy had an impartnnc plnire in Iha 
mediwral U la Cha roFlicr mjlhulQ^M ; witflios WFri oflca HCriuuil uf 
tnming pmplo into vultrs \fj (be dm of their ointments. Uur ' Little RmI 
&I(]<ii(( Hutxl' >a I'onnoelol with it, and •eTorul ia the German Bad Tiroloo 
Siurirs. but it ii loo wide ■ »nlg»ct to entar upon here.' 

[In the Itulian-Tirolese tales ia one very similar to ihis, called 
' Catarinetta.' 

After the faults of the youn^, the sins of tho old have tlieir 
share uf mocking. In the * Kuieian Folk Ttilen,' pp. 4C-50, is a 
miser story, but, for n wonder, not ihs least trac« of simikrity. 

In Scheible's ' Scholtjuhr,' vol. i. pp. 1G9-71, is a very quaint 
miser story, bringing in uIjio an instnucc of wolf- transformation, 
wliich is Bsid to have happened ' in Italy,' to a certain Herr 
V. Schotenlierg, on August 14, 1793. He had seiied a poor 
peasant's only cow for a debt, and wlien, in pnnishnient, all 
hb own uuws were sTnick dead, he accused the peasant's wife 
of bowitchiuK them, and tbreaieued to have her liurul. The 
peasant's wife answered tliat it was tiie judgment of Goil. iioi hiTS ; 
I and npuD that he turned to tho cniciiix in llie Ikrmj'ard, saying : 
' Ok, you did It, did you ? then yoa may go ^d eat the carrim 
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you Imve made, with the dogs.' Tben he look out his pi 
shot an arm olTthe cruciRx, and ftuttg it on to the heap ot dead 
cows, Bayingr, ' Now one piece of carrion lies witli the rest I ' 
■ Alboit it was only a wooden image,' sajs the account, 'yet il 
was of God ia Heaven thut he Bpuke, who ptmished htm on the 
■pot by tnrning him inlo a dog.' The portmt which accompanies 
the story is quaint, too, having a human face, with wutfiab, erect 
ears, and the rest of the body like a dog. He wore at thi 
fur cloak, of pale yellow with black spots, and that is how the 
dog's fur appeared; and be had to eat carrion all hia life, and 
follow hia good wife about, wherever she went.] 



THE OLD MISER' 

TnET say there was once an old man who had bo mucb 
money he didn't know what to do with it. ■'-. He had cellars 
and ceUars, where all the floors were strewn with gold ; 
but tUei/hoitae was all tumbling down, because he would 
not spend a penny in repairing it ; and for all food he 
took nothing all day but & crust of bread and a glass of 
water. 

He was always afraid lest some one should come to 
rob him of his wealth, so he seldom so much as spoke to 
anyone. 

One day, however, a busy, talkative neighbour would 
have her say out with him, and among other things she 
aaid : ' How can you go on living in that ugly old house 
all alone now ? Why don't you take a wife ? ' 

' A wife 1 ' replied the old miser ; ' how can / take b 
wife? How am I to afford to keep a wife, I should like 
to know ? ' 

' Nonsense 1' persisted the loquacious neighbour; 
' you've got plenty of money, you know. And bow moch 
better you'd be if you had a wife. Do you mean to t^ 
me, now, you wouldn't be much better off with oae ? Now 
aoBwer me Eairly.' 
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Well, if I roust speak the truth, aa you are so ur^nt 

n answer,' replied the old miser, ' I don't mean to aay 
\ liaven't often thought I should like a wife ; but I am 
waiting till I find one who can live upon air.'* 

' Well, maylje there might be such an one even as you 
Bay,' returned the busy neighbour ; ' though she might 
not be easy to find.' And )ihe said no more for that day. 

She went, however, to a young woman who lived 
opposite, and said : ' If you want a rich huaband I will 
6nd you one.' 

' To be sure I should like a rich husband,' replied the 
young woman ; '• who would not ? ' 

' Very well, then,' continued the neighbour ; ' I will tell 
you what to do. Vou have only, every day at dinner- 
time, to stand at the wiDdow and suck in the air, and 
move your lips as if you were eating. But eat no- 
thing ; take nothing into your mouth but air. The old 
miser who lives opposite wants a wife who caa live ou air ; 
and if he thinks you can do this he will many yon. And 
when you are once installed it'll be odd if you don't find 
means, in the miilst of so much money, to lay hold of 
enough to get a dinner every day without working for it.' 

The young woman tlionked her friend for the ad\*iee, 
and next day, when the bells rang at noon, she threw open 
the window and stood sucking in the air, and then moving 
her lips as if she was eatinj;. This she did several days. 

At last the old miser came across under the window, 
ftod said to her : * What ar^ you doing at the window 
there?' 

* Don't you see it's dinner-time, and Fm taking my 
dinner ? Don't interrupt mo I * replied the young neigh- 
bour. 

* But, excuse me,* I don't see you are eating anything, 
though your lips move.' 

'Oil live upon air ; I take untliinjj but air,' replied the 
young wonwu ; and ahe went on with her mock muuclung. 
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' You live upon air, do you ? Then you're joat 
wife I'm looking for. Will yon come down and mairyl 
me?' ! 

As this was just what she wanted ehe did not ke«p bim J 
waiting, aud soon they were married and ehe was iiistallud J 
in the miser's house. 

But it wua not so easy to get at the money as she bada 
tliouglit. At firdt the miser would not let her go near hisi 
celiars ; but as he spent so much time down there t 
said she could not be deprived of his company for so loDg^l 
she must come down too. 

All the time she wa9_ down with him the miser beldil 
both her hands in bis, as if he was full of affection fori 
her ; hut in reality it was to make sure she did nut touch I 
any of his money. 

She, however, bought some pitch, and put it on tbel 
soles of her slioes, and as she walked about in the gold J 
plenty of it stuck to her shoes ; and when she came ap 1 
again she took the gold off her shoes, and sent her i 
to the trattoria* for the most delicious dinners. Shut up] 
in a room apart they tared sumptuously — she and bar I 
maid. But every day at midday she let the miaer see her I 
taking her fancied dinner of air. 

This went on for long, hecause the miser liad so muelil 
gold that he never missed the few pieces that stuck to hera 
shoes every day. 

But at last there came a Cameval Thursday,* when the I 
maid hail brought home an extra Qne dinner ; and im tht^l 
were an extra length of time over this estra number of I 
dishes and glasses, the old miser, always siispicioua, begmo ¥ 
to guess there must be something wrong ; and to find itll 
out he instituted a scrutiny into every room in Ihu crux^l 
bouse- Thus he came at last to the room where his wifef 
and her maid were dining smnptuoiisly. 

'This is how you live on air, is it?' he roared, red I 
irith fury. 
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* Oh, but on Carneval Thursday,' replied the wife, ' one 
may li:ive u little extra indulgence ! ' 

' Will you tell me you have not had a private dinner 
every day ? ' shouted the escited miser, 

' If I have,' replied the wife, not liking to tell a direct 
falsehood, ' Low do you know it is not with my own 
money ? Tell me, have you missed any of yours ?' 

The miser was only the more angry at her way nf 
putting the question, because he could not say he hail 
actually missed the money ; yet he waa convinced it was 
his money she had been spending. 

' How do I know it is not your money, do you ask ? ' 
he thundered; 'because if you had had any money of 
your own you would never have come to live here, you 
would not have married me.' 

But weak as he was with his bread anil water diet, the 
excitement was too much for him. As he said these 
words a convidsion seized him, and he fell down dead. 
Thus all hia riches came into possession of the wife. 

' • n Vecchio Aram.' (The ATftricinni Old Mml) 
' ' Che cumpaase d'aria,' who ahoald lubsiat on air. 

* 'Aliiti puxieazB,' liHTO paliiuco; equirikteiil U> 'pluae,' ' [irsj ezmsB 

* ' Trattoria,' &n eatiog-haaiv, but one where, as ti rate, dianere an 
aenl ouL 

* ' Oiaredj gnma,' Tburada; in CarDcrol werk, a daj of a little pitni 



THE MISERLY OLD WOMAA'.^ 
TiiKRE was an old woman who had three aona, and from her 
ntinginess she could not bear that anyone should have any- 
thing to eat. One day the eldest son came to her and 
tiaid be must take a wife. 

' If yiiu must, you muitt,' replied the miserly mother. 
*Gut mind abtt ^^g^g^l^i^gg^gn a great dowry, eat« 
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The eldest son went his way and tfllol 
was going to marry hia mother's hard terms. Aa Utel 
girl loved him very miich, she made no olijection, and I 
he married her, and hroiight her home.* 

The first morning the mother-in-law came beforel 
it waa light, and knocked at the door, and bid the bridal 
get up and come down to her work, 

' It is very hard for you,' said the young hueband. 

'Ah, well! I promised to submit to it l)efore \ 
married,' she replied. ' I won't break my promise,' 

So she got up and went down and helped herfl 
mother-in-law to do the work of the house. By twelve! 
o'clock she was very hungry ; but the miserly motber-l 
in-law only took out an apple and a halfpenuy mil, andl 
gave her half of each for all her food. .She tofjk it withoul 
a murmur; and so she went on every day, working hard, I 
and eating little, and making no complaint. 

By-and-by the second son came and told his mntherfl 
that he was going to take a wife. The mother model 
the same conditions, and the wife submitted to them I 
with equally good grace. 

Then the third son came and said he too must take! 
a wife. To him the old woman made the same terras ;■] 
but he could not find a wife who would submit to tjiei 
for his sake. The girl he wanted to marry, bowevar»fl 
was very lively and spirited, and she said ut lajtt— 

'Never mind the conditions; let's marry, and well'l 
get through the future somehow.' 

Then they married. When her son brought homel 
this wife, and the old woman found she had no dowiy,j 
she was in a great fury ; but it was too late to help it. 

The first morning, when she knocked at their doOrl 
to wake her, she called out — 

' Who's there ? ' though she knew well enough. 

The mother-in-law answered, ' Time to get up 1 

'Oibo!' exclaimed the young wife. 'Don't imagjuol 
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rm going t-oget iip in tlic middle of the ninht like thisi 

~ tiliall get up when I please, and not before.' Then she 

[tiimed to her husliimd, and said, *. lust fur her bothering 

f like this I shan't get up till twelve oVlock.' Neither 

d she. 

The house was now filled with the old woman's 

bmentjitions. * This womau upsets everything ! This 

voman will he the ruin of us all ! ' she kept exclaiming. 

|But the third wife paid no heed, and dressed herself up 

mart, and amused herself, and did no work at all. 

When supper-timo came tlie old woman took out her 
^ and her halfpenny loaf, and cut them in four 
biuirtcrs, serving a bit sU roimd. 

'What's that?' said the third wife, stooping to look 
put it, a« if she could not make it out, and without taking 
t in her hand. 

' It's your supper,' replied the mother-in-law. 
' My supper I do you think Tve come to my wcond 
[childhood, to be helped to driblets like that ! ' and she 
filliped it to the other end of the room. 

Then she went to her hueband and said — 
' I'll tell you what we mnst do 5 we must have false 
lieya matie, and get into the store-closet* and take wliat 
B want,' 
Thongh the mother-in-law was so miserly, there was 
. provision of everything in the store-closet ; and so 
li the false keys s)io took Hour and lard and ham, and 
^ had plenty of everything. One day she had made 
B delicious cake of curdled sheep's milk,* and she gave a 
voman a halfpenny to take it to the baker's to bake, 
wying— 

' Make haste, and bring it back, that we may gel 
ithrough eating it while the old woman is at mass.' 

She was not quick enough, however, and the mother- 
I in-law came in just alniut the same time that the cake 
I came back from the baker's. The third son's wife to lude 
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it from her caught it up and put it under her petticoats, 
but it burned her ankles, so that she was obliged to bring 
it out. Then the mother-in-law understood what had 
been going on, and went into such a fury, the house could 
not hold her. 

Then the third son's wife sent the same woman to the 
chemist, saying, ' get me three pauls of quicksilver.' And 
she took the quicksilver, when the mother-in-law was 
asleep, and put it into her mouth and ears, so that she 
could not storm or scold any more. But after a time she 
died of vexation ; and then they opened wide the store- 
room, and lived very comfortably. 

* ' La Vecchia Avara.* This story was told in emulation of the last, 
otherwise it is hardly worth reproducing. The only merit of the story 
consisted in the liveliness of the pmtomime with which the words of 
the third wife were rendered. To the poor, however, such a story is a 
treasure, as it tells of the condign punishment of an oppressor; and there :ire 
few of them who have not some experience of what it is to be trampled on. 

* According to the local custom prevailing among all classes, of married 
sous and daughters couiinuing to live in the same house with their 
parents. 

' * Dispensa,' store-room. 

* ' Pizza,* a cake ; * ricotta,' curds of sheep's milk.' 

[Here may follow a couple of stories of mi.xed folly and 
craft.] 



THE BEGGAR AND THE CHICK-PEA.^ 

There was once a poor man who went ahout from door to 
door begging his bread. He came to the cottage of a 
poor peasant and said : ' Give me something, for the love 
of God; 

The peasant's wife said, ' Good man, go away ; I have 
nothing.' 

But the poor man said, 'Leave me out something 
against I come again.' 

Tlie peasant's wife answered, ' The most I can give you 
is a single chick-pea.' ^ 
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* Very well ; that will do,' replied tlw poor man ; ' only 
mind the hon doesn't eat it.' 

The jwisunt'e wife wus as good as her word, and put 

bttt a chick-pea nn the dresser against tht; l>e^^ar cnine by 

Sst^iLt time. Wiile her back wiih turned, however, the hen 

»nie*iu and gobbled it up. Presently after the beggar 

I came by. 

' Where's the chick-pea you promised me ? ' he asked. 

' Ah ! I put it out for you, but tbn hen gobbled it up I' 

At this he assumed au air of terrible authority, and 

fBBid : * Did I not tell you to beware lest the ben should 

lat it ? Now, you must give me either the pea or the 

lenl' 

Ab it was impossible for the peasant's wife now to give 
lim the pea, she was obliged to give him the beu. 

The beggar, therefore, took the hen, and went to 
mother cottage. 

' Good woman,' ho said to the peasant's wife : ' can you 
so good as tfl take care of this hen for me ? ' 
' Willingly enough ! ' said the peasant's wife. 
' Here it is then,' said the beggar ; ' but mind the pig 
tdoesn't get it.' 

•Never fear! 'said the peasant's wife; and the poor 
lan went his way. 
Next day the beggar came back and claimed his lien. 
' Oh, dear me I ' said the peasant's wife, ' while my 
Wck waa tiuned, the pig gobbled it up 1 ' 

Assuming an air of terrible authority, tlie man said : 
J Didn't I warn you to l>ewaro lest the pig gobbled it up ? 
', you must give mo either the hen or the pig.' 
As the peasant's wife coiddn't give him the hen. she 
8 obliged t« give him the pig. So the poor man took 
e pig and went his way. 
He came now to another cottage, and said to the 
s wife : ' Gixtd woman, can you tjiko care of tbi« 
I a little Bpiice for me ? ' 
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' Willingly 1 ' said the peasant's wife ; ' put" 
yard.' 

' Mind the calf doesn't get at him,' said the man. 

' Never fear,' said the peasant's wife, and the be^ar I 
went his way. 

The next day he came back and claimed his pi^. ' 

'Oh, dear!' answered the peasant's wife; 'while I I 
wasn't looking, the calf got at the pig, and seized it by the J 
throat, and killed it, and trampled it all to pieces.' 

Aasuming an air of terrible authority, the be^ar said ! I 
* Did I not warn you to beware iert the calf got at it ? I 
Now you must give me the pig or the calf.' 

' As the poor woman could not give him the pig, ; 
was forced to give him the calf. The beggar took tbe I 
calf and went away. 

He went on to another cottage, and said to tbe J 
peasant's wife : ' Good woman, can you take care of this J 
calf for me ? ' 

' Willingly ! ' said the peasant's wife ; ' put it in Uie | 
yard.' 

The poor man put the calf in the yard ; but he said ; * 1 1 
flee you have a sick daughter there in bed; mind die I 
doesn't desire the calf.' 

' Never fear 1 ' said the peasant's wife ; and the mui I 
went his way. 

He was no sooner gone, however, than the sick ilaogh— 1 
ter arose, and saying, ' Little heart ! little heart I * 1 most I 
have yon,' she went down into the yard and killed tho 1 
ealf, and took out its heart, and ate it. 

Thu next, day the beggar man came back and claimed | 
the calf. 

• Oh, dear ! ' said the peasant's wife, ' while I waant I 
looking, my sick daughter got up and killed the calf, and I 
ate its heart.' 

Assuming an air of terrible authority, the beggar aid S' 
* Did not I waru you not to let tbe &ick datighter get ab I 




the culf ? Now, either call' or maiden I must huve ; muke 
haste with your choice ; calf or mnideti, cue or the other I ' * 
But Ihe puoTWOEnHn could not get back the calf, ueetng 
it was dead, and she was resolved not to give up her 
daughter, .So she aoid: 'I can't give you the calf, be- 
cjiuxe it is dead. So I miist give you my daughter, only 
if I went to take her now while she's awake, she would 
make such a fiiss you would never get her along ; so leave 
me your sack, that while she's asleep I may put her in it, 
I and then wlien you come hack you can have her.' 

So the l>egyar loft his sack and went away. As 
I Boon as he was gone the peasant's wife took the sack and 
I put some stones at the bottom, to make it heai-y, and 
{' thrust in a ferocious mad dog ; then having made fast the 
I mouth of the sack, she stood it up against the wall. 

Next day the beggar came back and asked for liis sack. 
* There it is against the wall,' saiil the peasant's wife. 
So the beggar put it on his shoulder and went away. 
As soon as he got home, he opened the sack to take out 
I the maiden ; but the ferocious mad dog rushed out upon 
I him and killed him. 

• 11 PoTeMlo del C«o." The tHminatioB of the vatd • Poverollo ' is 
I' ono of tbf»r vhidi dftrnnina the (i^niimcnt of ths ipniker in a wnj il \b 

■ impuanilile la put into Ktigliiib. We use 'poor ' (f.y. joined Ui the nmns 
if a ilenvMid friend) lo eipreu tjrmpatbj' and ondenrmool ; if wo put 
'pwr' in tliinWHSB Imfftrelha eipreU]i)ii "povaro,' 'upuor mnn.' ■ poTOreLio,' 
* poor poor mnn,' «> )iiive the nwrul rendanDg. Ltanla ailliSt. Francis, 

(ftpiHile of Bolonlary poverty. "Qiwl poTprel' di DJo.' It xi the conimon 
I in Rt-lnB for a tif(!g>ir. The ' Pornrvllo ' id tliia aUay, hov- 

■ ^i>r, VM not one Uiat mentnl nnrh a>mpiutrion. 
■ Ce«,' *«eh, preduciw a ifrrj lurgp pea in tlio sootli of Europe, and 

I praridr* >i Ktnpln nrtirte of fiiod miii'li liked Hmang the lowor onlen. Id 
■TtAl}> It is mofilj tM*j\ plntn bo'ted. (iftsD cold, or bIbb in mup and nlfin. 
f AU dnjkine mm go abouMb«at»ot«inIioRtoBpUiDgtbem(pUiD boiled) in 

■ voudan piiltii. Bojn bnya hnndfaliwllifjiniuld cheiriva, and ent Uianiiuitliry 
In Span, where it beam ihv nnm* of ' gnr>iiliiia,' thn (nmnrita 

I mode of cooklDi^ il <■ ibvuil in nil, with « krgc quantity of rod p^pp«r. 
' Ciinlclln.' ni« llKli' henri. 

■OUnlell.. 

;'Vit^I.,'.Qilf; 'BUinM,' .III 
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DOCTOR GRILLO. 

DocTOB Gbillo was a, physician who had made hiroeelf a 
great aainc throughout his whole country, ho that he ^ 
eeat far and consulted from far and vide, ud(] everybody 
looked up to him as a very wise man. whose word i 
finiil on any question of medicine. The discovery tbttt 
' no man is a hero to his valet ' was made long before the 
idea so found expression in the seventeenth century; 
Doctor Grillo had a man-servant who choae to entertain a 
very different notion of his merits and powers from that 
of the rest of the world ; and in time, from undervulaing 
his attainments, he came to conceive the belief that be 
could himself do just bh well as his master. 

One day, when the Doctjr was out, this serving-i 
took into his head to roll up into a great bundle his doc- 
tor's gown and cap,' a number of prescriptions, and i 
quantity of bottles, and with these he stole away and be- 
took himself to a far coimtry, where he gave himself out 
for the famed Doctor Grillo. 

Just at the time he arrived, the queen of the country 
was in great suffering, nor could any native professor of 
medicine succeed in benefiting her. Naturally the si 
vices of the great Doctor Grillo were put in request in I 
behalf, as soon as his cunning servant had given hiins*^ 
out as the owner of his world-wide reputation, and fortwiB 
fovoured him in his two earliest attempts. Snffice it t 
say, he succeeded in satisfying her requirements by a kind 
of luck and from that day forward his fortune was i 
just.ilying the Italian saying, ' An ounce of good fort 
furthers one more than a pound of knowledge' • Eva 
where he was now called in. and though he prescribed t 
remedies all higgladypiggledy, without scieac* w c 
rience, not more of his patients died than those of a 
mediciners. The people were, therefore, quite sattaf 
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more of medicine than one of 
He is 



fwhcn Doctor Grillo hart prescribed the best had been 
done that human skill could atford. 

By-and-by it came to the ears of the real Doctor 
Grillo that a i{iiack and impostor was wearing bis laurels ; 
nor did ho eooner bear the news than he set out to con- 
front bim. 

' Beware good people ! 
Bay. ' This man knows n 

yourselves ; you will all die if you trust to him. 
no Doctor Grillo. I am Doctor Grillo.' 

But all tbe people laughed in his face, filliid as tbey 
;re with the prepossession of their first Impressions, 
and they began to drive him out of tbeir midst ; but he 
protested bo loudly, 'I am Doctor Grillo,' that a wiseacre' 
in the crowd thought to win for himself a reputation for 
discernment by insisting that be should have a trial. 

It happened that the daughter of the Chief Judge was 
at that time stricken with fever, and as he had observed 
in the language and manners of the new Doctor Grillo 
more traces of learning and refinement* than in the first 
arrived of t-he name, be willingly agreed that the case 
nbould be submitted to bim for treatment. His wife bad, 
however, just before sent for the false Doctor Grillo, so 
that both arrived in the sick-room at the same moment ; 
and loud and long was the dispute between husband 
wife, master and 8er%'ant, as to which doctor should ap- 
proach the patient. By the time the husband had carried 
bis point, and the real physician entered upon bis func- 
tionB, the fever bad got such hold of the sufferer that no 
medicine moro availed, and the girl succumbed to the 
consequences of the delay in administering the most ordi- 
nary remedies. 

Ntiverthrleas, it was in the hands of the real Doc- 
tor Grillo that she bad died. The one proof of hts 
identity which bad been grant'-d bud gone against him, 
, and tfat! popular mind was quite satisfied that it was he 
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waa the impostor. As the ponipoue funeral of the .hidgA's 
daughter brought all the circumstances to the niiodB of 
the people, the feeling against him gathered and grew ; 
aid when ai last one more mischievous iia<l miilicious than 
the rest proposed that bti should be driven out of the com- 
munity, the idea met with such a ready resjionse Muit h" 
would certjiinly not have escaped with his life from the 
yells and stone-throwing '* of the infuriated populai-o, had 
not his retreat been protected by the more peaceably dis- 
posed citizens. 

But the false Doctor Grillo remained tlienceforward in 
undisturbed possession of the fame and fortune attaeliuig 
to the name he had filched. 

' ' BerretW,' (fUgo writteu 'birfllta') is nsedfarnnylciiid oreup WDm by 
men or \ioy». ll would appear thnt no kiadofhesd-MTLTiiig except a 
hooA to Uie dnak. Baubling the iredrer to cover lh« heul, or lenv* it bM» 
U pleiiaure, wa» in common dkk id Ilttly before tbe MixU'atli centnir. 
though the'lxrrMta' is menlioniM] ia docnmenia na pure of «(v1esiaMtc>U, 
pHTliouliirly of the poDtificdl, dre»», ns wvrly ns the lonth wutBiy. thm 
tovoA 'berrBtU' coniDg lo hp commonly usmi by tho pnopl*, tlirnr mpAion 
ndopted tbe qnitdnled form, vbich, «ith auma modificutioDa, it tlut atill 
adopted by the Cnthrilic clorgy. GndunUsa aoil •juciura ir»re pririlpgi^ to 
near it, hence its use by Doctor Giillo; and Ihougli monks geaemUynM 
not, iomo of those engaged in prenching iind teiicbing bare a nprcial per- 
mission to do so. The Superior of the Thoatiae Convpnt of Muplrs nloiui, 
nraong all giiperiora of duu»'. Ima Lbo pririlege of warning ihi' ■ bBirettft.* 
Onolii Benincnstt, the founder, tras called In Kumo thnt tbt Pope (Qrt^ocjr 
XUf., 1076) might einmine wbcthfr thn repulutioB ahe had loqgirttl fur 
Iniming and pioty whs wrll founded. Not only woa tbe Pope welt sntisSn] 
with her. but St. Philip Neri also gare her many tokeua of it(ipruval, •nd, 
HDong othM). in his playful wuy, pot his 'berrott*' on hrc huuL TUi 
honour hu biien commemorated by her aueeranors retaining ita n«e. 

* ' Vale pib un ancia di fbrtuna che una Mbbra di aapere.' 

* ' OnrlMieizs.' 

' 'SiwunU.' in ItAlian, has a more Ivrrlble aignlScance lluin 'atoo*- 
throwing,' in Englipb, conveys. Tbe nrt of tbrotring and aling^ng xlanM 
with deilarity and accuracy of aim would snem to hare been na faTont^ 
B poatimc among the peauntrj in Italy nod Sj«in at amhery amai^ 
our own. For the pnTpoaes iif (tie pri'HF'it volume, it nehila oAy ta 
allude to llie Itoman dofclopf- ent of the pruclire. P. Bruacianl, vlu 
hu taken latin juinB thuu uny writer of Uut pmsnt vgn in itliutMtim 
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• loml coMmo* «f Romv. telts d> lh« 'winutc' eontiniiFil t, fsmurite 

D uf Tile juutli of V,nm» nlmusi il"wn tn Dur uwu dHj, HUil it wmi 

J by thu lu.jBl Blnmuciiis Hiiil »lp)rOH» Hie*«iires lliM CHntiUiil Connalvi 

I* rnabltd to pnt nn cod lo it ; being iiupolletl Ibercla b^ Uio biirbnroui 

i« of froliug il cDgMid'rt'd, nuil Uiv fVuKjuiioi cuimttica rwnltiog Truni it, 

luM nlla uiil dinBulut* rui^mulEiiH uf th' Monti nnil Tra»tpvi-r« 

nt vpr« urnong tbe muat diixbTiius uf nmrkiiniiin. Wheiieror ihny 

» llimw. ' fowo dt flomU □ faun di anpnunmnnn ' (vhcilier Irom a 

ir from tJw Iwnil) Uwj were aura to bit tile murk ; m lluit »nj one of 

night liHve trritlan, Ilk* the Gmk archer un liia orrDW, ' fcr ths 

ijB of Iliilip.' on iiii ■ciotlo.' ('Ciolio" is n rtsne mpH ■» woul<l Ijo 

>1 lur tliroating from ■ sling, aixl tliiu ' uintlolo ' mmni oquulljr it r<>iul 

Kih niugh Munra snd a 'sikmih.' Vi'Uui ia more To our pmvnt piir- 

ia. thnC 'Ctiilbj' meuia iilso ' Iimo.' Baggi-Hliug how ofTi-ii pnrauna niuy 

t> liwn lamed li; ■ masatB '). It is anil! tlial in thti BkIhhHc istiDda, it 

nulhers lo tie tlia niniti fs< tbeir childrnn to H brsuh 

a tree, aoil none got anj^hing tu out till be biul hit Ilia airing witb a 

ne. aadtbiLB Uirj' nore trsindl t'l ' Goiidrgginro ' (lo (Iin>w frum a elin^) 

'fn-tly. Die ItoDian raggiilnDfGna, instead of their fool, usad to bnve 

their murk iho fntam of dunnn Luiraaa and Mnrforio, and tJiey 

oitolnmnle' (prltad thrm) wttlt >liine!> frum for nod near, At otber 

a thair aim would be directed ■fminat a Tuft of hirbagD dangling down 

irom the archr-a ofihe nquedncts of Kem or Cl>iii<liiui. nor would tbe)' rrst 

r aiming till thoy had rooted it out vith their sloneii. Their 

mbiiiua wail to direct a iiTone right through one uf the ■ninll 

irindow-iiponinga in ihe lottipul range nt the Coliseum. Afl.T audi prac- 

leliDTe the alonra fell true when they hud a lirin); 

ivll enat'im of thn anna of AdaM to atrlT* onr ugninat 
f contention eretyTiUiiga Iovm tokwpup 
rilli.e#.BO(.lie"Rloni V-tBornDduliglitnl 
her. Thusonavetyhulidayahundmloi 
were To bo found arrayed ngaiiut each 
due onler uf biilile, with its akirmichera and re- 
n'giutrd mid ri<Hr-gniinl. One aiile would take 
uf oprmliotia, and another the Pnlntine. . . . .* 
« daKTibiuR vrry gmphimlly lliu tactica in rc^e. our author pwa on 
« aay, ■ The adulti of Loth faetiuua attiod by the whilo itnd bark"d np the 
I, ami often tbe airife wbicb hod brgim a* bnya' poalime endol in 
lua maiming of grown up men. Ilpnre. not a holidny pa»>^ Iml mme 
Botlier lud to mourn over a aon bninght home tn bar with h bnikan hoad 
n aya hnocknl out ; or aoma wifr orer a botbond riddled | *fore«cbiato) 
b wuur.da . . .' Urnce it wua lliat Cardinal Conwlvi. as we Iuto 
n end to such rou^b play. 

[Thi« Is pmbahty n filtering "f nne of tlie mnny aton^ about 
■ c')iihrusiii» Piu-uti Isita. 1 Uiiiik iLere naa Bomctliing very 



IwlrDrwry before them. 
■ And lu ilia the 
t ullicr. and for thi 
ft warfare with ila nrit neighbut 
ria trinla uf skill one againat I 
■ iVru ••( Moniegianl aoi 
\ Other, and all orrangr 
Dnnoilring portice. il 
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like it in a little book cif popular legends about hini giveav _^^ 
t«>lzburg, but I have not got it at liand to refer to. Z)ii]i[«rle, 
' Sa^en aus Tirol,' p. 417, tells a, etory of his (arrant pryiag 
tlie wi»> mun'a penetrHliH, iuid getting a wnrau puniBlimeul for 

Ills piiina thuti GeliBKi.] 



There was a miller who g;ot into difficulties, and could 
not pay his rent. The landlord sent to him a great many 
times to say that if he could nut pay his rent hi; miist gu 
out ; but as he paid no attention to the uotii^e, ttiv land- 
lord went himself at last, and told him he must go. The 
miller pleaded that his difficulties were only temponiiy* 
and tliat if he would give him but a little time he would 
make it all straight. The landlord, however, was pitileAS, 
and said he had waited long enough, and now he luul 
come to put an end to it ; adding, ' Mind, this is my 1 
word : If you do not go out to-night peaceably, I i 
send some one to-morrow to turn you out by force.' 

As he turned to leave, after pronouncing this sentence, 
he met the miller's daughter coming back from the 
where she had been washing. ' Who is this buxom lass?* 
inquired the landlord. 

' That is my daughter Nina,' answered the miller. 

' A fine girl she is too,' replied the landlord. ' And 
I tell you what, miller, listen to me ; give Nina to i 
and I will not only forgive you the debt, but will maktt 
over the mill and the homestead to you, to be your o 
property for ever.' 

'Give roe a proper document to that effect, duly 
signed by your own hand,' replied the miller, with i 
twinkle in hie eye, ' and I will give you " Nina." ' 

The landlord went back into the bouse, and tnkinf 
two sheelii of paper drew up first a formal quittance \ 
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file back rent, and then k conveyance of the mill antl 
mowstead absolutely to tUi? miliar and to his iicirs fur 
These he handed to the miller ; and then he said, 
[* To-night, an hour before eundown, I will send for 
" Nina." ' 

' All right,' fwid the miller ; * you shall have " Niua," " 
J they pnrtud. 

n hour before sundowu a servant came with a car- 
e to fetch "Ninu"* 

' \VTiere'8 "Nina"?' said the servant. 'Master lias 
t me to fetch " Nina." ' 

* In the stable — take her I ' answered the miller. 

In tlie stable was nothing to be seen but a very leaD 
bid donkey. 

' There's nothing here but an old donkey,' exclaimed 
e servant. 
' All right, thafs " Nina," so take her,' replied the 
miUer. 

, this can't be what master meant me to fet«b \ ' 
stulated the servant. 

A'hat have you got to say to it ? ' replied the miller, 
r master told you to fetch "Nina;" we always call 
our donkey "Nina ;" so take her, and be off.' 

The servant ssiw there was nothing to be gained by 

sputing, so he took the donkey and went home. When 

[he got back, his maeter had got company witli him, so he 

nid not know what to say about the donkey. But hi^ 

ister seeing he was come back, took it for granted the 

s was done ; and calling him to him privately said, 

" Nina " upstairs into the best bedroom and light 

Kft fire, and give her some supper.' 

' Take her ' upstairs into the best bedroom ! ' ex- 
[ claimed the man. 

* Yes I do what you're tolil, mtA don't repeat my worda.' 
The servant could not venture to say any more ; so he 

Itook the donkey up into the belt bedroom, and lit a fire. 
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and put some supper there. As soon as bis company wz 
gone, \\\\> master called tlie servant — 

' Is " Nina " upstairs ? ' asked he. 

' Si, Signore ; she's lying before the fire,' answered th 
servant. 

' Did you take some supper up ? Ill have my suppe 
up there with " Nina." ' 

' Si, Signore,' replied the servant, and he turned awa; 
to laugh, for he thought his master had gone mad. 

The landlord went upstiiirs ; but it had now growi 
dark, po he groped his way to the fireplace, and ther 
sure enough was 'Nina,' the donkey, Ijing down, and .as h 
stroked her he said, ' What fine sottbair you've got, Nina I 

Presently the servant brought the lights; and when li 
saw the dirty old worn-out donkey, and understood what \ 
trick the miller had played off on him, it may be imagines 
how furious he was. 

Tin* next day, as soon as the courts were opened, Ik 
went before the judge, and told all the tale. Then \\v 
miller came too, and told his : Init the judge examine, 
thi' documi^nts, and pronounced that the miller was in tin 
riglit ; for his part of the contract was that he was t< 
deliver over ' Nina,' and he had delivered over ' Nina. 
Then* was no evidence that anv other 'Nina' was in 
tended l)Ut ' Nina' the donkev, and so tlie miller i*emaine( 
in undisputed possession of the mill. 

And that is the truth, for it actually happened as 
liave told vou. 

* ' Q\ifl';i.' ill tho original, lends its««lf bettor to the purposi-d mifiuiiilei 
stainlinir <)t tin- sti>ry. iiu-aninjr "tliat one.' * mk'Ii an one ns that I ' in lli 
fcniiiiiiM' iri'inlcr ; and the niiivter wouhl think the sen'ant said it in c^»nteni|' 
lu'eaiise lie sj">ke of a miller's daughter. 
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THE GOOD GRACE OF TUB HCKCniiACK.' 

A UOTHBR and daughter lived alone in a cottage. The 
mother wns old and came to die; the daughter was turned 
out of house and home.' Au ugly hunchback, who was a 
tailor, came by and said — 

What i§ your name, my pretty girl ?' 
They call me la Biiona Grazia,'* answered the girl. 
Well, la Buoiia Orazia, I've got twenty gcudi a month, 
will you come with me and be my wife ? ' 

The girl was starving, and didn't know where to set 
her foot, so she thought she could not atiford to refuse ; 
but ahe went along with a very bad grace, for she did not 
feel at all happy at the idea of marrying the ugly old 
hunch hack. 

When the hunchback saw how unhappy ale was, he 
thought, • This will never do. She's too young and too 
pretty to care for me. 1 must kei-p her locked up, and 
tlien when she sees no one eUo at all, she will at last be 
glad even of my eompany.' So he went all the errands 
himself, and never let her go out except to Mass, and then 
he took her to the church, and watched her all the time, 
and brought her back him.self. The windows he whitened 
all over, so that she couldn't see out into the street, and 
there he kept her with the door locked on her, and she 
was very luiflerable. 

So it went on for three years. But there was a dirty 
ilittle window of a litml»er room which, as it only gave a 
look out on id the court,' he had not whitened. As she 
happened to look out here one day a stranger stood lean- 
ing on the balcony of the court, for part of the houiie was 
.BO inn, and tie had Just arrived. 

' Wliat are you looking for, my pretty girl ? ' said the 
Bt ranger, 

'0 ! nothing particular ; only I'm locked up here, and 
I jtut looked out for a change.' 
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'Locked upl who has locked you up?* asked tl 

8tran^(*r. 

' An old hunchback, who's going to marry me,' said tl 
girl, almost crying. 

' You don't seem much pleased at the idea of bein 
married,' answered the stranger. 

* It is not likely that I should, to such a husband 
returned the girl. 

' Would you like to get away from him ? ' asked th 
stranger. 

' Shouldn't I ! ' heartily exckiimed the girl ; ' but it 
impossible to manage that, as I'm locked in,' she adde 
sorrowfidly. 

' It's not so difficult as you think,' rejoined the strange: 
* Mo!«t likely there's some picture or other on your wall.' 

' Oh, yes! a great big one with the fair Giuditta jus 
ready with her pouch® to put Lofferno's head in,' answere 
the girl. 

' All Tight. You make a ])ig hole behind the pictur 
on your side, and when I hear by the sound where you an 
ril make one on mine. And when our two holes ineei 
you can come through.' 

' Yes, that's a capital plan ; but the hunchback wi 
soon come after me.' 

* Never mind, 1 will see to that ; let's make the liol 
first ? ' 

' Very well, I rely upon you, and will set to wor 
imuKMliatclv.' 

' 'J'cll me first how I am to call you ? ' 

* They always call me Huona (Jrazia.' 

' A verv nice name. (lood-bve, and we'll set to work 
La Huona (irazia ran and unlxxjked the picture, and st 
to work to make a hole with all the available tools sh 
could find; and the stranger, as soon as he had ascertaiiiri 
by tli(» noise where she was at work, set to also. It turiitv 
out to be only a partition,** and not a regular wall, and th 
hole was soon cut. 
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'What funP said the girl, as ahe jumped through. 
' Oil, how uice to be free I But,' she added, ' I can't tra\'El 
■with you in these poor clothes.' 

* No,' said the straiiger. ' 111 have a travelling dress 
I made for you, hy the hunchback himself.' 

' Oh, take care t ' cried the girl, earnestly. 

* Don't be afraid,' answered the stranger ; ' and above 
J don't look frightened.' 

Then he sent his servant to call the hunchback, and 
|irhen he came he said — 

' I want a travelling dress made directly for my wife 
* here, so please take her measure.' 

The hunchback started when he saw who it was he bad 
to measure. 

'Why, she's exactly like myBuonaGrazial' esclaimed he. 

' Very likely. I have always observed there was a sort 

of likeness between the inhabitants of a town. She too is 

»a Roman, though I am a stranger. But make haate and 
teke the measure, I didn't call you here to make remarks.' 
The hunchback got frightened at the stranger's authori- 
tative tone, and took tlie measure without saying any 
more ; and the stranger then gave him something to go 
and have a breakfast at the caf& to give the girl time to 
get back and set the picture in its place again. 

When he came up into the room all looked right, and 
nothing seemed to have been moved. 

' I've got to work hard to-day,' said the hunchback, * to 
get a travelling dress ready for the wife of a gentleman 
staying in the inn, who is exactly like you.' 

'Are they going to travel, then?' asked la Buona 
Q^razia. 

* Ves, the gentleman said they should start as soon as 
the dress is done.' 

*0h, do let me see them drive off!' said la Buona 
Orazia, coazingly. 'I should tio like to see a lady who 
looked like me wearing a dress you bad made.' 
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' Konsense, Qonsense [ ' said the hunchback ; ' 
with your work.' 

And she did get on with her work, and stitched swa^ 
for she was anxious enough to help him to get the drei 
done ; but she went on teazing him all the while to let h 
go to the window to see the gentleman and the lady, • » 
looked HO like her,' drive off, that at last the hunohbi 
consented for that only day to take the whiting oflf I 
windows and let her look out. 

The travelling dress was finished and taken home ; 
while the hunchback was taking it up hy the etairs, la Belli 
Grazia was getting in by the hole behind the picture ; \ 
ehe bad first made a great doll,' and dressed it just 1 
herself, and stuck it in the window. The goliho, who s 
down below to see the gentry drive off, looked up and e 
her, aa he thought, at the window, and made signs for bes 
not to stay there too long. 

Presently the stranger and his lady came down ; 
hunehback was standiog before the carriage door, i 
have said, and two stablemen were standing by also. 

* You give me yom* good grace ? ' * asked the str 

* Yes, yes I ' readily responded the hunchback, deli^t^ 
to find a rich gentleman eo eivil to him. 

' You say it sincerely, with ail your heart ? ' 
aaked the stranger. 

* Yes, yes, yei I with all my heart,' answered 
hunchback. 

' Then give me your hand upon it.' 

And the hunebback, more and more delighted, put o 
bis hand, the two «£abJenien standing by looking oid 
attentively all the time. 

As soon as the earriage had driven away, the litii 
back's first eare was to look up at the window to tee if ti 
girl bad gone in ; but the doll was still there. 

' Go in ! go in 1 ' he cried, wa\-ing his hancL Bofc'l 
figure remained unmoved. Indignant, he t* 
lan up to puuisb the girl for her disob* 
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the blows fell thick and faat and no criea came, he dis- 
covered the trick that had been played. 

Witliout loss of time he ran off to the Court and laid 
a complaint before the judge, demanding that soldiers 
should he called out and sent after the fugitives ; but the 
etabtemen had their orders, and were there before him, and 
deposed that Ibey were witnesses to his having given ' his 
Good Grac« ' up to the gentleman ' with all his heart,' and 

^ipven him his hand upon the bargain. 

^^E ' You see you have given her up of your own accord \ 

^Hhere is nothing to be done I ' said the judge. So he got 

^Ko redress. 

■ ■ La BunDA Gmiia del Oabbo.' 

* ' Id meizo &11a Btrnda.' 

' ' Qoud Qrwe,' olsu llie ' good favour,' the 'good grecra,' 

* 'CoTtitc,' inset court of palacec and bouses thai urs built in ft qua- 

* • S»c«K*ia di polenta.' ' Polenta ' ii a porridge mode of Indian corn 
moil, vbicb makes a staple article of food of tlie Italian pessantrj. It is. 
howflvsr, used for tbn nuol of vluch the porridge ia going lo be made, 
Lbongli that is more OBUally colled ' formcntono,' or 'graao tntco.' ' S«c- 
cmcia di polenta 'would be v lar^ poucli in wljich poor connti^ labourer* 
can7 n provUion of meal, when going out la wurk in the Campagna. Tbe 
^rl tttkei Ginditta's bog in Iba picture for aucb a ' saccoccia ' as she bod 
been used to see. 

* >Trnin«XK>.' 

' ■ Pupazn.' ft doll, a ntDSed Sgnre. 

■ ' Ul date la Tottra buona gruin,' a comnion espnsaion of do for- 
tieular moiniDg ; a couiplimeBt. cqnivaleut lo, ' We part ffXA friends,' 
■ Qiva me •jstvt good laTooi.' 



V TUB VALVE OF SALT. 

Tirey say. tbere was a king who had three daughters. He 
waa very anxious to know wliich of them loved him most ; 
1 them in various ways, and it always seemed as 
youngest daiigliter came out best by the teet. 
WHS never satisfied, because we has prepossesBOd 
s idea that the elder ones loved him most. 
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One day he thought he would settle the 
for all, hy asking each separately how much she lov( 
him. So he called the eldest by herself, and asked b 
how much she loved him. 

' As much as the bread we eat,' ran her reply ; and 1 
said within himself, * She must, as I thought, love me tJ 
most of all ; for bread ia the first necessary of our exi( 
ence, without which we cannot live. She means, thef 
fore, that she loves me eo much she could not live 
me.' 

Then he called the second daughter by herself^ ai 
8^d to her, ' How much do you love me ? ' 
And she answered, ' As much as wine I ' 
' That is a good answer too,' said the king to himae 
' It is true she does not seem to love me quite ao mnoli 
the eldest ; but still, scarcely can one live without win 
so that there is not much diEFerence.' 

Then he called the youngest by herself, and said to fai 
' And you, how much do you love me V 
And she answered, 'As much as saltl' 
Then the king said, ' What a contemptiblo eoi 
parison \ She only loves me as much as the cheapest ai 
commonest thing that comes to table. This is as much 
to say, she doesn't love me at all. I always thought 
was so. I will never see her again.' 

Then he ordered that a wing of the palace shoiild 
shut up irom the rest, where she ghould be served *i 
everything belonging to her condition in life, bat wbi 
she should live by herself apart, and never come nea 
Here she lived, then, all alone. But though her 
fancied she did not care for him, she pined so muflh 
being kept avray from him, that at last she was worn on 
and could bear it no longer. 

The room that had been given her had no windows ( 
to the street, that she might not liavo the amusement 
fleeing what was going on in the town, but they look 
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upon an inner court-yard. Here ehe sometimes eaw the 
cook come out and wash vegelaUen at tlie fountain. 

' Cook I cook ! ' she called one day, as she saw him pass 
thus under the window. 

The cook looked up with a good-natured face, which 
gave her encouragement. 

* Don't you think, cook, I must he very lonely and 
miserable up here all alone?' 

' Yes, Signorina I ' he replied ; * I often think I should 
like to help you to get out ; but I dare not think of it, 
the king woidd be so angry.' 

* No, I don't want you to do anything to disobey the 
king,' answered the princess ; * but would you really do 
me a favour, which would make me very grateful in- 
deed?' 

' 1 yes, SigDorina, anything which I can do without 
disobeying the king,' replied the faithful servant. 

'Then this is it,' said the princess. ' Will you just 
oblige me so far as to cook papa's dinner to-day without 
any salt in anything? Not the least grain In anything at 
all. Let it be OS good a dinner as you like, but no salt 
in anything. Will you do that ? ' 

* I Bel! r replied the cook, with a knowing nod. ' Yes, 
depend on me, I will do it.' 

That clay at dinner the king had no salt in the soup, 
•ao salt in the boiled meat, no salt in the roast, no salt in 
Uie fried. 

What is the meaning of this ? ' said the king, as he 

pushed dish aft#r dish away from him. ' There is not a 

single thing I can eat to-day. I don't know what they 

done to everything, but there is not a single thing 

has got the least taste. Let the cook he called.' 

So the cook came before him. 

What have you done to the vicl uala to-day?' said the 

, Btemly. ' You have sent up a lot of diUies, and o» 

alive can tell one from another. They are all of them 
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exactly alike, aad there is not one of tbem < 
Speak 1 ' 

The cook answered : 

' Hearing your Majesty say that salt was the ( 
moneet thing that comes to table, and altogether so wortl 
lesa and contemptible, I considered in my niind whetb 
it was a thing that at all deserved to be served up to tl 
table of the king ; and judging that it was not wort-hy, 
abolished it from the king's kitchen, and dresaed &U tl 
meats witliout it. Barring this, the dishua are tiie eao 
that are sent every day to the table of the king.' 

Then the king underatood the value of salt, and I 
comprehended how great was the love of his youiq 
child for him ; so he sent and liad her apartment opetw 
and called her to him, never to go away any more. 

' la a wine wnntry tb? idea of wine toing Jmnat » nvoMri^ 
eiiitoQce ocoun more ceodil; than in England, vb«re, bowerer g«Da 
iU DM, it in stilt a luinrj. 

* ' Era fltufn,' a way of Bajing, she was ' Torn out.' ' venricd ont.* 



TRB PJimCESS AND THE GENTLEMAX. 

THEnE was a princesa whose mother had died of vexaMi 
because she was in love with a simple gentleman of tl 
chamber, and would not hear of marrying anyone el«a, n 
would she look at any prince who came to sue for t 
hand. 

The king, not only vexed at her perversity, but Bt 
more at the loss of his wife, determined to deWee a 
ment to cure them both. He had two suites of a] 
ments walled up, therefore ; in one be bad the prii 
imprisoned, and in the other the gentleman of tbo 
ber with whom she was in love. Tlio latter, he command 
should see no one, thinking thereby to weary him out ; I 
former he allowed only to see such persons as bo bIuii 
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appoiot, these persons being the princes one or other of 

whom he wished her to many ; for he thought that in her 

^^ weariness at being so shut up, she would welcome the hand 

^^of anyone who would be her deliverer. It was not so, 

^Hliowever. When the cook came in to the princcsa with 

^■ber dinner, she begged him to give her a chicken that had 

' been killed several daye, and kept till it had a bad smell. 

When her father now sent any prince to visit her she 

said, ' It is no use my father sending you here, the reason 

why I cannot marry anyone is that I have a great defect ; 

my breath smells so bad that it is not pleasant for anyone 

to live with me." 

Aa the bad smell from the chicken was readily to be 
perceived in the room, they all believed her words and 
went away. There was one, indeed, w)m was so much 
pleased with her seeming candour that be thought he 
would excuse her defect, but on a second risit the smell of 
the dead chicken drove him away too. 

The cooks in the kitchen talked together after the 
manner of cooks, and tints the cook who waited on the 
princess told what had happened to the cook who waited 
on the other prisoner, and thus it came round to hi£ ears 
also, wliat the princess had done for love of him. Her 
stratagem then suggested another to him. Accordingly 

I be sent to crave urgently an audience of the king. 
When the king came in to him he said ; 
'Sire, closely as I have been contined and guarded, 
yet something of what goes on in tlie out«r world baa 
reached my ears, and the fact which has the greatest 
interest for me has naturally been told to me. I now 

tinuTi that tlie reason why your daughter has refused the 
^nit of all the princes is not as we thought, her love for 
Ue, but a certain personal defect, which in politeness I 
will not name more particularly. But that being so, my 
desire to marry htr is, of course, cunsd like that of others ; 
ao if your majesty will give me my liberty I will go away 
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to a far country, and your majesty would never hear of l 
any naore.' 

The king was delighted to get rid of him, for bi 
believed that if lie were at a distance the great obatacla 
to Mb daughter's happiness would be removed. As he 
knew nothing about the chicken, he thought that all tbe 
suitors had believed the princess's representations upon: 
her simple word ; and as he very well knew she had no 
defect, be thought the time would come when some 
should pl^se her, whom she also should please. There- 
fore, he very willingly gave the gentleman his Libert;, ud 
bid him godspeed on his journey. 

Tbe gentleman, however, before setting out, went to 
bis friend the cook, and, giving him three hundred ecudi, 
begged him to house him for a few nights, while be dug 
out an underground passage between the garden and the 
apartment where the priacess was imphsoQedi 

In the garden was a handsome terrace, all set out witll> 
life-sized statues ; under one of these the gentleman 
worked his way, till he had reached the princess's 
chamber. 

* You here 1 * exclaimed the princess in great astoaish' 
ment, as soon as he had made his way through. 

* Yes ; I have come to fetch you,' he replied. 
She did not wait for a second injunction to 

from prison, but gathering all the money and jewels abi 
had at command, sbe followed bim through the under- 
ground way he bad made. 

As soon as they liad reached the free air, the gentli 
man replaced the statue, and no one could guess by whiob 
way they bad passed. Then they went to a church to 
married, and, after that, to a city a long way off, S8 tbi 
gentleman had promised the king he would. 

For a long time they lived very happily on the 
and jewels each had brought from home; but, 
by, theee came to an end, and neither dunt writ« 
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more, for fear of betraying where they were. So at last, 
having do means of living, they engaged themselves to a 
rich lady who had a large mansion ;> the one as butler,' and 
the other as niirae.' Here they were well cooteot to live 
at peace ; and the lady was well content to have two such 
faithful and intelligent dependents, and they might have 
lived here till the end of their lives, but for a coincidence* 
which strangely diaconccxted them, as you shall hear, as 
well as what came of it. 

One day there came to visit the lady, their mistress, a 
nobleman belouging to the king's court. At dinner time 
the princess had to come to table along with the httle 
daughter of the house, of whom she had the charge. 
Great was her terror when she recognised in the guest of 
the day one so familiar to herself and so near the sovereign. 
In conformity with the lowUnesa of the station she had 
assumed, she could escape actiuUly talking to him, and ehe 
did her best to withdraw herself from his notice. She half 
hoped she had §ucceeded, when suddenly the butler had to 
come into the room to communicate an important despatch 
which had just arrived, to the mistress of the house. The 
princess could not restrain an anxious ^ance at the 
. Stranger, to see if he betrayed any sign of recognition ; 
lut he was used to courts, and therefore to dissemble ; nor 
could she satisfy herself that lie had discovered either of 
them. It was so likely that he should, however, that she 

filled with fear, and be was no sooner gone than she 
licld a long consultation with her husband aa to what 
lurse they should pursue. 

In the end, the difficulty of finding other employment 
decided them to remain, for the probability that they 
would be tracked seemed remote. After all, they reasoned, 
was it likely that the nobleman should think it worth 
while to observe two persons occupying such humble post« 
■with sufficient attention to see who they were or who they 
vere not? 
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The king meantime hari been searching everywhere for 
his daughter, not being able by any means to divine how 
she could have escaped. Then one momiDg, all this time 
after, the nobleman comes down upon him with the news: 

' I have found the princess. She is living &a mirse to 
the Duchesaa such a one, and her husbaDd is the liutler.' 

The king could not rest a moment after he had heard 
the news ; his travelling carriage waa ordered round, imd 
away he drove. It was just dinner-time when he arrived 
at the Ducheasa's palace. If the princeaa had been teixi- 
fied before, at being called to sit at table with a nobleman 
of the court, judge how much greater was her alarm wh^ 
she saw her father himself seated at the board I 

Great as had been his indignation, however, the joy of 
again meeting his child after the long geparation blotted 
out all bis anger, and after embracing her tenderly, h© 
placed her by his side at the table. It was only when hft 
came to take leave, and realised that she really belonged 
to another that hia ire broke forth again. At this point 
the Duchessa put in a word. She highly extolled the 
excellent qualities of ber butler, and declared he bad 
been so skilful in the administration of her affairs, that he 
deserved to have a kingdom committed to him. In short, 
she softened the king's heart bo completely that she 
brought him to own that, as he had now grown very old 
and feeble, be could not do better than recognise him for 
his soQ-io-Iaw, and associate him with himself in tfao 
government. 

And 80 he did,' and they all lived happily. 

* ' Credsniiarp,' confUestinl etnruit, 

' ■ A'*.' upper nniBO, Dursecy govprntwa. 

* ' E coal inea ' (and thai he diJ) irt aoolhiiF of the exprss^iMis [q mn. 
VGTB&l use ia Boae in Ule-teUiog, fonuing u Boit uf refmin. 
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TUB UArPY COUPLE.^ 

OKI tell you a story,' or two perlmps. What a number 
I tued to know, to be sure t But what can I do ? It is 
thirty years and more since anyone has asked me for 
tbom, and it's hard to put one's ideas together after Buch 
a time. You musn't mind if I put the wrong part of the 
story before, and have to go backwards and forwards a 
Utile. 

I know there was one that ran thus : — 

There was a married couple wlio lived so happy and 
content and fond of each other, that they never had a. 
word of dispute about anything the live-long day, but 
only thought of helping and pleasing each other. 

The Devil saw this, and determined to set them by tlie 
ears; but how was he to do it? Such love and peace 
reigned in their home, that he couldn't find any way into 
the place. After prowling and prowling about, and find- 
ing no means of entrance, what does he do ? He went to 
an old woman, — shemust have been one of those who dabble 
witbthings they have nobuaineas to touch, — and aaid to her: 

* You must do this job for me ! ' 

* That's no great matter,' answered the old hag.* ' Give 
me ten scudi for my niece and a new pair of shoes for me, 
and ril settle the matter.' 

' Here are the ten scudi,' said the Devil ; * it will be 
time enough to talk about the shoes when we see how you 
do the business.' 

Tlie l«d old woman set off accordingly with her niece 
and the ten scudi, instructing her by the way what she 
was to do. 

This hnsband and wife lived in a place where there 
was a house on one side imd a shop on thf otlit-r, so that 
through a window in the house where they lived lliey could 
give an eye to aoytlung that wp ^ 
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Choosing a momcDt when the man was alone in the 
shop, ahe sent the girl in with the ten scudi ; and the girl* 
who liad been told what to do, selected a drean, and a 
handkerchief, and a number of 6ne things, and paid her 
ten scudi. Then she proceeded leisurely to put them 
on, and to walk up and down the shop in thetn. Mean- 
time the bad old woman went up to the wife : — 

' Poor woman ! ' she said, ' Poor woman I Such a good 
woman as you are, and to have such s hypocrite of a 
husband I ' 

' Wy husband a hypocrite 1 ' answered the wife. * What 
can you mean — he is the best man that ever was.' 

' Ah ! he makes you think bo, poor simple soul. But 
the truth is, he is very different from what yoii think,' 

So they went on conversing, and the bad old woman 
all the time watching what was going on in the shop till 
the right moment came. Just as the girl was flaunting 
about and showing herself off, she said : 

' Look here, be haa given all those things to that ^rl 
there.' 

And though the wife did not believe a word, curiosity 
prompted her to look, and there she saw the girl bow- 
ing herself out with as many thanks and adieus as if 
the poor man had really given her the things she had 
bought. 

' Perhaps you will believe that ! ' observed the bad old 
woman. 

' Indeed, I cannot help believing it,' answered the wife, 
' but never otherwise should 1 have thought it ; and I owe 
you a great deal for opening my eyes j' and she gave her 
a whole cheese.* ' I know what I shall do,' she continued* 
as she sobbed over her lost peace of mind ; 'I ehal) show 
him I know hia bad conduct by having no dinner ready 
for him when he comes up by-and-by.' 

• That's right,' said the bad old woman. ' Do so, and 
show him you are not going to be trampled on for the 
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lEe of a drab of a girl like that ; ' and elie tied her cheese 
up in a handkerchief, and went her way. 

Down she went now to the liushand, and plied him 
with BUapiciona of his wife, sirailar to those she had sug- 
gested to her against him. The husband was eveu less 
willing to listen to her than the wife had been, and when 
at last he drove her away, she said : 

' You think she's busy all the morning preparing your 
dinner ; but instead of that, she's talking to those you 
wouldn't like her to talk with. And you see now if to- 
day she hasn't been at this game bo long that she haa 
forgotten your dinner altogether.' 

The husband tiu^ed a deaf ear, and continued attend- 
ing to his shop ; but when he went into the hniise and 
found no dinner ready, it seemed as if all that the bad 
old woman had said was come (rue. 

He was too sad for words, so they didn't have much of 
a quarrel, but there could not but be a coldness after auch 
an extraordinary e\'ent as a day without dinner. 

The husband went back to his shop and mused. The 
wife sat alone in her room crying ; presently the old hag 
came baek to her. 

' Well, did you tell him you had found him out ?' she 
inquired. 

' No 1 I hadn't courage to do that. And he was so 
patient about tbere being no dinner, that I felt quite sorry 
t»have suspected him. Oh, you who have been so clever 
in pointing out my roiseiy to me, can you not tell me 
some means of reconciliation ?' 

' Yea, there ia one ; but I don't know if you cod 
manage it.' 

* Oh yea ; I would do anytkiTig I ' 

' Then you must watch till he is quite sound asleep, 
and tjike a sharp razor and cut off three hairs from the 
undergrowth of his beard, quite close to the skin. If you 
do that it will all come right again.' 
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' It seems a very odd remedy,' said the wife ; * but if 
you say it will do, I suppose it will, and thaiik jrou kindlj 
for the advice ; ' and she gave her another cheese. 

Then the witch went back to the husband. 

' I suppose I was mistaken, and you foimd your dinner 
ready after all ? ' she said. 

' No I ' he replied ; * you were right about there being 
no dinner ; but I am certain there was some cause for 
there being none, other than what you say.' 

' What other cause should there be ? ' exclaimed the 
old woman. 

' That I don't know,' he replied. ' But some other 
cause I am persuaded there must have been,' 

* Well, if you are so infatuated, I will give you another 
token that I am right,' replied the old woman. ' Yoo 
don't deserve that I sliould save your life, but I am so 
gooduatured, I can't help warning you. To-night, I have 
reason to know, she intends to murder you. You just 
give some make-believe snoring, but mind you don't sleep, 
whatever you do ; and you see if she doesn't take up one 
of your razors to stab you in the throat.' 

The good husband refused to believe a word, and drove 
her away. Nevertheless, when night came he felt not n 
little anxious ; and if he had tried to sleep ever so much 
ha could not, for he felt so excited. Then curiosity to 
see if the woman's words would come true overcame him, 
and he pretended to snore. 

He had not been Buoring thus long, when the wife 
took up the razor and came all trembling to the bedside, 
and lifted up his beard. 

A cold sweat crept over the poor husband as she a|^ 
preached — not for tear of his life, which he could easily 
rescue, as he was awake — but because the proof seemed 
there that the old hag had spoken the truth. Uowever, 
instead of taking it for granted it was so, and refusing to 
hear any justification — perhaps killing her on the qwt, ag 
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Bhe had lioped and «xpect«d,-~he calmly Hoized her arm, 
and said : 

' Tell me, what are you going to do with that razor ? ' 
The wife sank on her knees by his side, crying : 
' I cannot expect you to believe me, but this is really 
how it was. An old woman came and told me you were 
making love to a young girl in the shop, and showed me 
how she was bowing aud scraping to you. I was so vexed, 
that to show you my anger I got no dinner ready ; but 
aftfxwards, I felt as if I should like to ask you all about 
it, to make sure there was do mistake ; only after what I 
had doue, I didn't know how to begin speaking to you 
again. Then I asked the old woman if she couldn't tell 
me some means of bringing thingd straight again ; and 
she said, if I could cut off three hairs from the under- 
growth of your beard, all would come right. But I can't 
expect you to believe it' 

' Yes, I do,' replied the husband. * The same old 
wretch came to me, and wanted me in like manner to 
believe all manner of evil things of you, but I refused to 
believe you could do anything wrong. So I had more 
confidence in you than you had in me. But still -we were 
both very nearly making ourselves very foolish and very 
unhappy ; so we will take a lesson never to doubt each 
other again.' 

And after that there never was a word between them 
any more. 

When the Devil saw how the old woman had spoilt 
the aSair, ho took the pair of shoes he was to have given 
her, and tied them on to a long cane whioh he fastened 
on the top of a mountain, and there they dangled before 
her eyes, but she could never get at then. 
> 'I ipoii FBliri.' 

* ' EMimplo,' BM plofkjNt. ' Eumpiucoo,' a termtnalioD al cndeaimeiil, 
UMnliig ia Uiii pUco ' a nico " fHiDpio."' 

* ■ TewEuaeciB,* bad old woionn. 

* ■ Fonua ili farmAggio,' a whole cbaaa. ' Cmio/ the proper word br 
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chraap, is slmost entirely superseded by ' formagglo,' Thich eomM 
' forms,' Uie prees or mould in irhich it ia node. 

[This ia just the Siddi KUr storj of the mi'scbief^m 
fox, which I have given bs ' The PerSdious Friend " in ' 
from the Far East,' and Eimiliu to the first Pantcha Tantn 
story.] 



WHAT HAPPENED IN THE ROOM OF A nOTEt.' 

TiTE? aay there was a countess who was very fond of ber 
husband, and her husband was very fond of ber ; and theT 
vowed nothing should ever make the one think ill of tbs 
other. 

One day the brother of the countess, who had 1 
long away at the wars, and whom the count had never 
seen, came back to see her j«9t while the couat was out, 

' Now well have some fun,' said the countess. * Well 
watch till my huBband is coming home, and then as hs 
comes into the room you just be kissing me ; he will he 
BO astonished to see a stranger kissing me, he will not 
know what to make of it. Then in five minutes we will 
tell him who you really are, and it will make a good 
laugh.' 

The brother thought it would be a good joke, Bod 
they did as she had said. 

It happened, however, that by accident* the oouat 
did not that day as usual come into bis wife's rooto, bufe 
passing along the terrace in front of it, he saw, aa she 
arranged, one who was a stranger to him kissing her. 

Then he went into his room, and calling hia confideDtial 
servant* he told him what had happened, and addiagy 
' You will never see me any more,' went his way. 

The cotmtess waited on and on for her liusbuid to 
come in, full of impatience to have her joke out. B\ 
when she found he did not come at all, she went into b 
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room to seek him there. There she found the servant, 
who told her what the Count had Raid, and the desperate 
reBoIiitiou he had token. 

» What have I done I' exclaimed the terrified Comiteas. 
' Is it possible that I am to be punished thus for a harm- 
less joke I' 

Then, without saying anything to anyone she wrapped 
her travelling oloak about her, and set out to seek her 
husband. 

The Count had walked on till he could walk no farther, 
and then he had gone into an inn, where he hired a room 
for a week ; but he went wandering about the woods in 
misery and despair, and only came in at an hour of night.* 

The Countess also walked on till she could walk no 
farther, and thus she came to the same inn ; but as she 
had only a woman's strength the same journey took her a 
much longer time, and it was the afternoon of the next 
day when she arrived. She too asked for a room, but the 
host assured her with many expressions of regret, tliat lie 
had not a single room vacant. The Countess pleaded her 
weariness ; the man reiterated hiij inability to serve her. 

* Give mfc only a room to rest a little while io,' she 
begged; 'just a couple of hours, and then I will start 
again and journey farther.' 

Really compassionating her in hei fatigue, the man 
DOW said : 

* If you will be satisfied with that much, I can give 
yoa a room for a couple of hours ; but no more.' 

She was fain to be satisfied with that, as she could get 
no more, and the host showed her into her husbaud'a 
room, which he would not want till ' an hour of night.' 

By accideut, however, the Count came in that night 

an hour earlier, and very much surprised he was to find a 

lady in his room. The Countess, equally surprised to see 

I B atianger enter, pulled her veil over her face, eo that 

I they did not recognise each other. 
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' I ajn Borry to disturb you, madam, but this roomi 
must inform you, I have engaged,' said the count ; bid 
Borrow had so altered his voice that the countess did not 
know it again. 

' I hope you will spare me,' replied the Coonteas.! 
' They gave me this room to rest in for two boura, and I 
have come so long a way that I really need the rest.' 

' I can hardly believe that a lady of gentle conditionl 
can have come a very long way, all alone and on foot, f 
there is no carriage in the yard ; so I can only ooosidt 
thia a frivolous pretext,' replied the Count, for sorrow hadi 
embittered him. 

' Indeed it is too true though,' continued the Oountees;! 
' I came all the way from such a place (and she oame'tl 
his own town) without stopping for one moment's rest.' 

* Indeed 1 ' said the Count, his interest roused at thai 
mention of his own town ; * and pray what need bad joul 
to use such baste to get away from that good town ?' 

' I bad no need to baste to leave the place,' repliedfl 
the CoimtesB, hurt at the implied suspicion that she % 
running away for shame. * I hasted to arrive at another^ 
place.' 

' And that other place was ? ' persisted the Count,! 

who felt that her intrusion on his privacy gave him a rigltt 
to cross-question her. 

The Countess was puzzled how to reply. She had i 
idea what place she was making for. 

' Thai I don't know,' she said at last, with no UttWl 
embar rassmen t. 

' Yon will permit me to say that you seem to have no I 
adequate reason to allege for this unwarrantable occupo- 1 
tion of my room ; and what little you tell me certainly in j 
no way inclines me to take a favourable view of the afifiur.'r 

The Countess was once more stung by the maimer in I 
which he seemed to view bcr journey, and ftieliug bound I 
to clear herself, she replied : 
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yon only knew what my journey is about, you 
would not Epeak so!' and slie burst into a fioml of tears. 

Softened by her distress, tlio Count eaid Id a kinder 
tone : 

* Had you been pleased to confide that to me at first, 
maybe 1 Imd nut spoken ao ; but till you tell me what it 
is, what opinion can I form ? ' 

' This is it,' answered the Countess, still sobbing. ' Ye*- 
terday I was the happiest woman on the fiice of the eartli, 
living in love and confidence with the beat husband witli 
whom woman was ever blessed. So strong was my con- 
fidence that I hesitated not to triSe with this great hap- 
piness. My brother came home from the wars, a stranger 
to my husband. " Let him see you kiss me," I said, " it 
will seem so strange that we will make him laugh 
heartily afterwards." He saw him kiss me, but waited for 
no explanation. He went away without a word, as indeed 
(fool that I was) I well deserved, and I journey on till I 
overtake him.' 

The Count had risen to his feet, and had torn the veil 
from her face. 

' It can be no other but my own \ ' he exclaimed, in a 
voice from which sorrow Ijeing banished his own tones 
Bounded forth, and clasped her in his arms, 
■ ■ Una Cunen di Loouida.' 
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TBB COVyTESS'S CAT.* 



I Tbebb was a very rich Counters who was a widow and lived 
I all klooc, with no companion but only a cat, after her 
I buBband died. The greatest care was taken of Ibis cat, 
I and every day a uliicken was boiled on purpose for him. 
One day the Couttessa went out to spend the day at a 



the Campagna, and she aaid to liie waiting 
just the stune as if ] 
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friend's villa 
woman ; 

'Mind the cat has his chicki 
were at home.' 

' Yes I Signora CounteBsa, leave that to me,' 
the woman ; but the CoimteBa was no sooner gfone 01 
than she said to the man-servant : 

' The cat has the chicken every day ; eiippose we bai 
it to-day ? ' 

The man said, *To be sure \ ' and they ate (he chloke 
tliemselves, giving the cat only the inside ; but thejr threw 
the bones down in the usual comer, to make it appear a* 
if he had eaten the whole chicken. 

The cat said nothing, hut looked on with great eyetf 
full of meaning.' 

When the Countess came back tJiat evening tlie cat, 
instead of going out to meet her as he always did, remained 
Btill in his place and said nothing. 

' What's the matter with the eat ? Hasn't he bad his 
chicken ? ' asked the Countess, immediately. 

'Yes I Signora Counteasa,' answered the cameriefa. 
* See, there are the bones on the Boor, where he always 
leaves them.' 

The Countessa could not deny the testimony of her 
eyes, so she said nothing more but went up to l)ed. 

The cat followed her as he always did, for he slept oa 
her bed ; but he followed at a distance, without poning 
or rubbing himself against her. Tlie Countess saw some- 
thing was wrong, but she didn't know what to make of it* 
and went to bed as usual. 

That night the cat throttled ' the CounU^ss, and kiUed 
her. 

The cat is very intelligent in his own interest, bnt he 
is a traitor. 

' It would liave been more intelligent,' I observed, 'if 
he had throttled the waiting woman in this instance.* 
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Not at all; the cat's reasoning was this: — If thou 
hadst not. gone out and left me to the mercy of meniaU, 
this hud nut happened ; therefore it wa» thou who hadst 
to die. 

This is quite true, for cats are always traitors. Dogs 
are faithful, cats are traitors.* 



■ It GbUo dnlU Contemn.' 

■ 11 gnuo Don diHU nioutf, i 






corti ocehi grosai, groasi. 



* ' ShnBAto,' throtUed \ killed bj wounding I he ttratao, thiriot 

* * E qoealo i nn foito vrn>, sn ; prrchi il gnClo h tntditote sempre. II 
eane e fnlele si, tdh il gnllu i tniditnra.' 

[Perhaps ihia tale wonld have been Hardly worth printing, but 
that the Bellnfinie story waa told me as a positive fact by an 
Iriehnion, who could nut have come acroM the Italian story. In 
the Irish verdoD it was its inaaier the cat killed ; in the wording 
of the namtor hi! ' cut his threat.'] 



WHY CATS Am) DOGS ALJfAFS QUARREL} 
' Why do dogs and cats always fight, papa ? ' we used to 

\ »y- 

And he need to answer, ' Til tell you why ; ' and we all 
stood round listening. 

* Once on a time dogs and cats were very good friends, 
[ and when the dogs went out of town they left their cards 
I on tJie cat*, and when the cats went out of town they left 
[ their cnrda on tht; dogs.' 

And we all sat round and listened and laughed. 
'Once the dogs all went out of town and left their 
cards as u^ual on the cuta ; but they were a long time 
gvne, for tliey were gone on a rat-hunt, and killed all the 
lait. When the cuts heard that the dogs hud taken to 
killing rata, thoy were furioiw against the doga, and lay 
in wait for them and set upon them. 
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' " Set upon the dogs 1 at them I give it them I " ' * 
shouted the cats, as they flew at them ; and from that 
time to this, dogs and cats never meet without fighting.' 

And we all stood round and laughed fit to split our 
sides. 

' * Perch^ litigano sempre i Gani ed i Gtitti.' 
* «DiUi! DAlli ai cani I ' 

[Scheible, Schaltjahr I., 375, gives a more hiunorous version 
of this.] 



THE CATS WHO MADE THEIR MASTER RICH. 

^ Ah ! as to cats and mice, listen and jTII tell you something 
worth hearing ! 

' In America, once upon a time, there were no cats. 
Mice there were in plenty ; mice everywhere ; not peeping 
out of holes now and then, but infesting everything, swarm- 
ing over every room ; and when a family sat down to meals, 
the mice rushed upon the table and disputed the ^'ictuals 
with them. 

' Then one thought of a plan ; he freighted three ships ; 
full, full of cats, and off to America with tliem. Tliere he 
sold them for their weight in gold and more, and whiff! 
the mice were swept away, and he made a great fortune. 
A great fortune, all out of cats ! ' 

[In the * Russian Folktales \is also a version of the AVliit- 
tington story, p. 43.] 
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APPENDIX A. p. XX. 

1 HAVE done injustice to the part asiignod to the horse ia 
French legendary tjilee by OMittiiDg mention of it in this place. 
Cbarlea Louandre (' Chels-d'<BuyTe (]es coiilcarB Fnui^s,' Pftrit>, 
1873, note to pp. 43—1) calls special Bt.l«ntlon to it and gives us 
the name of many horses fomoiis in the old French minstrelsy. 
There was 'Valentin,' the horse of Roland; ' Tenuedor, of 
Charlemagne ;' ' Barbumouche, swifter than the swallow ; ' and 
many others. But there is no name to the chaiger in ibe 
graceial ' Lai de Groelent,* by Mnrie Je France, wLotte fidelity 
is the occasion of his Note. I ought not to have forgotten 
either, the honours paid him in the Spanish Romances, of which 
the bmve ' Black (lihaiger of Hernando ' (* Patra&as *) may eerre 
u the type. 



APPENDIX B. 

I Mr attention has been called, while these sheets hare been pas8- 

I ing through the press, to a collection which enables me to sub- 
join some notes of analogiea between the Folktales of France 
and those in the text. It is entitled ' Recueil dea Conlca dea 
Fiea,' Genera, 1718! published without author's name, anJ 
the stories are much less artificially treated than in the better 
known collections of the Corateaso d'Aulnoy, de Caylus, Per- 

\ rault, Madame de ViUeneuve, &c. 

Monteil ('Trailt- de Mat^riaux-Manuscrits,' Paris, 1R35) 

I mentions a MS. in hia possession, of the year 1618, entiiled 
' Contes dea Pik<8,' from which Perrault, the least artificial of the 

I French collectors, seems to hare drawn his tales. Mayer (' Dis- 
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cours BUT rOrigine dea Contes des F^b,' Geneva &nd Paru,^ 
1786) ascribes U» him the revival of the knowledge of the e 
cnce of popular ^iry talee and medieval romances, and nuuijrl 
of our own Nursery Rimes (notably ' Puss in Boots' ) are siiuply I 
tranelnted from hiB versions. 

'Prince Rainbow' ('Le Prince Arc-en-Ciel'), the fifth Moryl 
in the ' Itecueil,' coutaina similar incidents with those in ' Fil»-I 
granata,' in combination with the introduction of tlie openiasj 
rf a nut in place of one of the oranges in my next stor;. (1 1 
have another Eoman story in MS. which hingea on the openingl 
of three nuts in the place of three oran^eB.) In the French J 
Btory the ire of the bad fairy is excited against the prinoMsl 
who holds the place of Filagranata, by her receiving the i 
of'Fiurer-than-FairieB' (' Plua-belle-que-Fee'). The bad fidryJ 
Li^ee, who is so old that she has only one tooth and odq ejre,! 
carries her off to an underground palace, where her task fa wl 
tend a fire, instead of feeding pigeons. Here alie ia courted hj-fl 
a prince transformed into a rainbow, whom she finds of eounnV 
always seated in the sunshine on a founlain. While tntfc- ■ 
ing to him, she Iei« her fire out. Lagri^e sends her to g«lil 
frdsh fire from the giant Locrinos, devonrer of msidena; 
giant's wife takes compassion on her, and gives her the fire, and fl 
>vith it a stone to use in time of distress. Lagrife, in fury ftt] 
her success, sends away Prince R^bow. Fairer-than-FaJriasfl 
escapes, and goes in search of hira, taking with her the stone^ a 
branch of myrtle, and her cat and dog ; when she ia weary fl 
wandering, the stone provides her a cave to sleep in, the dogl 
keeping guard. Lagrfa pursues her ; the dog attacks her, a 
throws her down, so that she breaks her only tooth, and tbaJ 
princess escapes for another stage. Lagr^e overtakes her a 
ns she is sleeping in a bower the brunch of myrtle has r. 
for her. The cat makes the defence this time, scratching < 
her only eye, finally disabling her. After this, Ffdrer-tliBa-| 
Fairies is entertained in a white and green palace by a whi 
and green lady, who gives her a nul, to be used only ti 
need. After another year's wanderings, another white and g 
lady gives her a pomegranate ; at the end of another yoi 
another pves her a crystal vial. Afterwards she cornea to a tdjm 
palace, suspended by silver chains trom four trees. She UtM 
breaks the nut ; a Swiss appears and admits her, and dia 1 
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% Ttoinbow in an enchnnted sleep, nnswerin); to tbe kiss of 
forgetfiilneas in ' FilspmnatA.' Fairer- than- Fairies bi-eaks open 
pomegranate, all the pips become violina, whose melody 
makes the prince open his ejes. She breaks open the crystal 
finsk, and a Seireo Appears, who sings the tale of all the priDceas 
liBs endtired. The prince vakes — the spell is ended. The silver 
palace turns into a real and inhabited one. They embrace, and 
are married. 

'Incamat, Blanc el Noir," in the same 'Recueil,' ia very 

similar to the 'Three Love-Oranges.' A prince walking out in 

ti)e snow eeee a crow. He triea his skill at bringing him down, 

and the black bird falls bleeding on tlie white snow. The sight 

makes him desire a maiden who combines these three tints. 

Suddenly a voice tells him to go to the ' Kingdom of Marvels,' 

and that there he will find a tree with Bplendtd apples (they are 

not expreiBly said to be golden). He is to take three, and not 

to open them till he reaches home. Curiosity overcomes him 

by th^wny; h^ opena gn^, and a beaucifiil maiden appears; 

before he can embrace her she disappears. Afterwards, his 

homeward travels lea<l him on the sea ; the desire to open one 

of tlie apples again overcomes him, but thoogh he orders the 

vessel to be closely covered down nil over, the second maiden 

disappears like the first. He only opens the third on reaching 

\ home, and then there comes to him u maiden exactly such as 

e desired, whom he marries. Afterwards he goes to the wars ; 

md the mother-in-law, who hated her all along, kills her, and 

thrown her body in the castle moat, and substitutes another 

t woman, a creature of her own. The prince expresses his sur- 

ft prise, but she aaaures him the different appearance ia only the 

^effect of a spell. The prince, however, pines after his own 

■maiden. One day be sees swimming in the castle mont a fish 

■l»ith red, white, and black scales, which he spends all bis lime 

■in gaxiug at. The fclse wife pretends she has an irrepreaaible 

f desire to eat tliat particular fish ; she is in a delicate state 

of heaitli, and he cannot refuse her. After that a tree springs 

I up suddenly, which once more pr««ents the three colours, The 

I, fiilae wife (inspired by the mother-in-law)demnnds that it shall be 

L cut down and burnt. He cannot r«fu»e her, * Finally, a palac«, 

Llmllt of rubiea, pearls, and jet, suddenly appears by the side 

f bis own. By nnheard-of exertion he g«t8 into it, and there 

I * C^-^^^ ..-^.'*~ it^ , OL. i f ji i . ti, i-fM '3b. .^ 'fit J&u. 
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finds in a caliinet his owa maitlen, whom be recntla u 
ude. 

Another (' Le Buisaon d'£!pines fleuric«') contains noticeftbh 
Analogies with both the group of ' The Pot of Marjoram, 
that of ' Maria Wood.' The mother of a fiiiiy princess is led ht 
fill the atepmother'a part towards her, by her having ao Inrialilj 
distributed the ointment of perpetual youth, which had 
entrusted to her keeping, that none is loft for the queen's 
use when she de»res to have recourae to it to regain the 
affections of her husband, an earthly hing. The goyemess conm 
to the aid of the princess, and they fly away together with I 
and all requisites of the journey slowed away in pearls for 
veiling hoses (some analogy, perhaps, with the ' Candelie] 
Their adventures brini; ihem across Prince Zelindor, who t 
ries the princess. Tlie vungcanue of the fiury mother pnnnua 
them in varions shapes, till nt last «he toma Zelindor into a 
Sweet Briar. The princees is attracted towards the plant, anil 
tends it with the greatest care, without knowing it is her hoa- 
band. The enraged fairy queen orders her \a pluck a bnu 
and she is obliged to obey. The plaat flows with blood, 
Zelindor dgclarea she is the cause of his death; at this junolure 
the husband of the fairy queen, fetched by the benevolent 
govemesB, appears. His return reconciles the queeD lo ber 
daughter; and with an elixir she heals Zelindor's wounda, mmI 
restores him to his bride. 

Perrault's rimed fnble of ' Pean d'Ane' is much ne 
'Maria Wood.' The dying queen binds theWng to many no 
one who does not surpass her in beauty and un demanding. OnljT 
their daughter comes up to the mark. Her fairy godoMMliv 
tells her to ask for the brilliant dressea, and finally for tho 
of a gold-coin-producing donkey. The king sacrifices even this. 
The fairy tells her to put on this akin while she stows her 1 
beam dresses, jewels, &c., in a press which she promisea t 
follow underground wherever she carries her wand. Slie b 
made hen-wife in a king's farmyard, and puts on her brilliaot 
dresses on holidays in her private room. The prince sees 
through the keyhole, and falls ill because his parents object 10 
the union. ' Pean d'Ane ' makefl him a cake into which slia dropv- 
one of her rings. The prince is charmed with the idea of tba 
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huid it Huggeate to kim : \m maUd; increases, anci tbis soft«ni hie 
parents. He fiuire he will many no one but her wlioui the ring 
filB, Slid thus of courae ' Peau d' Ane ' marries him. 

The counteqiart, in Perrault, to the groui> to wliich ' 11 Re 
Moro' belongs is a ver7 clever, but somewhat arlideiiLlly told 
atory, called ' Radour.' Kadour, an exqiiiaitely beautiful princess 
of Caslimere, is utterly deficient, not in ricliee, like the chicory- 
aeller'fi daughter, but iu mind. She comes one day to a hole in 
tlie ground, and a monstrous figure comes out of it, and ofiers 
Iier the gift of mind, on condition of marrying him in a year. 
'Without knowing what mind is, she has perceived that all htr 
exceeding beau^ has been powerless to attract any of ihe atten- 
tion she has seen laviabed co others, and she gives a sort of 
etupid consent The monster tells her tliat the gift of mind is 
to be obtained by aimply repeatii^ the words, ' Love, who 
canst inspire all things; if it needs but to lore to lose my insi- 
[•idity, behold I am ready I ' 



' toi qui pens toat animer, 
Amour, ai pour n'Strs pins \^X» 
n DB &Dt que nvoir aimer, 



In proportion as she repeats these words she is filled with in- 
telligence; but no sooner is she so gifted than everyone appre- 
ciates and surrounds her, and she soon falls in love n-iih Anida, 
the handsomeBt of her adorers. When the monster returns at 
the end of the year, and takes her down to his jialaiie through 
the hole in the earth, she is in great perplexity what decision to 
Diake. She perceives that either way she must lose Arada, and 
says that she cannot give any answer ; the monster says he will 
decide for her, and send her back to her first estate. Her 
newly-acquired powers, however, give her such loathitig of this 
condition, that she finally prefers reljuning her mind even on the 
terrible condition already propounded. The monster declanv 
himself King of the Gnomes, master of boundless riches, and 
every kind of luxury and pleasure is lavished on her, as on the 
chicory -eeller, to rccondle her with her situation ; but in this 
in viun. She contrives to let Arada know her unhappy 
\ potttion, that she may have the benefit of his sympathy. The 
gnome-king punishes her by UaDafinmiDg his handsome person 
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into a duplicate of his own, bo tliat Kadour never IniowB to' 
of them she is speaking. 

This story is better known under the title of ' Riqnet & la 
Houpe,' under which name it has been dranutiaed ; in ihia, 
however, the senseless but beautiful princesa haa tlie cotDpoD- 
satoiy faculty of renderiDg handsome her mind-giriDg Iju 
hideous lover, and therefore the happy denmiemtnt is ensli 
vrorted out. It is also tte foundation of 'Beauty nnd ifai 
Beast;' and probably springe from ihe eame idea oa tliat eni' 
bodied in the Ardehi Bordshi etory I have given aa ' Who in- 
Tectod Woman,' in ' Sagna from the Far East.' 

A sort of counterpait to the story of ' II Hh Moro ' ia gina 
under the title of ' Le Prince Siocer,' in Gueulette's * FablLitix, 
ou Soirtes Bretonnes,' but this series aeema to be but it rcchat^ 
of Oriental tales, and not a collection of local traditions, a« the 
name leads one to expect, notwithstanding that he inlrudticM 
Druids into them. The stoty I have named forma u link aleo 

some of its details with that in the test called ' I SatirL' 

I Another of the same aeriea, called ' Le Prince Engageani,' baa 

some analogy with the ' Tre Alerangoli dl Amore ' (Tho ThtM 

Love-Orangea), in a prince finding hie bride by giving hex k 

pomegranate while ahe ia transformed aa a dragon, 

In. a note to his tranalation of the ballad of ' P^rcdur ott )e 
Bassin Mogique,' Th. de la Villcmarqn^ ' givea a Breiou vereioa 
of ibo 'Three Golden Apples' story. P^riJdur is induced to 
abandon the state of retirement in which his mother has kepi 
him, after the death of his father and his five brothers, by see- 
ing Owen ride by, ' seeking the knight who divided llie applw 
at the Court of Arthur.' Upon this the annotator remarks Uwt 
the episode here alluded to has not been discovered; bat, by 
way of compensation, he supplies the following, whidi Waa totd 
him by a peasant of the diocese of Quimper, who could no« 
read, and had received it by tradition from his forefathers. 

King Arthur waa holding a least at Lannion, in Brittany ; 
five other kings assisted at it, with their wivea and tbiiir soite. 

* 'Contra Popnlflire? dra audeas BieltniB, pr&^^ d'un &ml lor 
I'Drigiae de* Epop4o« chevaleresquBs da la Table Bonds,' Par Tb. d« U 
VUlenuiqach Pans et Leipiig, 1S42, 
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JTtut u dinner is over llerlin appears, nnd hiuids three golden 
apples to tlie kin^, and says they are lo be adjudged to the three 
most beautiful women. Tlit^re ia it great commotion, and blood 
is about to tlitw In the dispute, when an unknown knight ad- 
vances into the hall, ntoimted on a black charger with so 
luxuriant a (sane that it envelops both him and hia rider. The 
csose of dispute is referred to him (or arbitration. He takes up 
the three apples, and compares their colour to the hair of the 
five queens, and their perfume to the ladies' breath ; but settles 
the competition, like ' the Gold-Spitting Prince,' in ' Sagss from 
the Far Enst,' by disappearing with the prize. • 

He further quotes, from ' Myvyrian,' i. 161, 152, 155, that 
Merlin was so fond of apples that he devoted a poem lo their 
celebration, and declared he hod on orchard with 147 apple- 
trees of the greatest beauty; their shade was as valued ob their 
fruit, and was confided to the care, not of a dragon, but of a fur 
maiden, with floating hair and teeth tike drops of dew. 
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It ought to have been remarked imdei Note 1, that Abelard's 
ae ia spelt Abailard in old French, which brings it nearer 
name in the legend. 



r APPENDIX D.p.l9e. 

Cakdixal Valebio, Bishop of Yerona (in his 'De Bhetorica 
Cbriationa ' dtod in Ludovic Lalanne'a ' CnrioiiiteB des Traditjona,' 
tv. 403-4), has a very ingenioua mode, among others, of ac- 
coimting fur the auiplilicatiou of Legends; he says it wus the 
custom in many monasteries to give the young monks liberty us 
a sort of exercise and pnstime lo write varialiona of the acts of 
the saints and martyrs, and they exerted their fancy in pro- 
dodjig imigiiwry conversations and incideota of a nature con- 
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Bonant with the onguml story ; that the inoEt. Uigcnioiia nail wetl-J 
written of these would Bometlm^ be placed Mnong other MST 
in the Library, and vould tnialead reodera in Uter limes. 



APPENDIX E. p. 208. 

Charles Looasdbe (' Chefs-dVeuvre des Conteiira Frafl^At^^ 
pHria, 1873} gives an episode out of the ' Voynge d'oulremer da4 
Comte de Poiithieu'(a Roman of the thirteenth ccntiiry), whic" 
has curioua analo^es both with this tale of the Pilgrims, wiUil 
nnotber Komau story I have in MS., and with that of * The Irisbfl 
Princess' in 'Putraoaa.' Ad^le de Ponthicu was ntarriod taM 
Tlii^baiilt de Domart. They go a pilgrimage to 8. Junes otT 
Ckimpostella to pray that they may have heirs, nobbcrs OTer- \ 
come them by the way, bind Thii5bault to a trw. and ill-mall 
Adole. Ab soon sa she escapes from them Tbi^bault calla UW 
her to cut liifl bonds with Kib sword ; she, judging it better t' 
he should die than live to blush for her, attempts to take his life I 
with the same blow which severs the cord; he foresees her in- 
tendon and circumvents it. Ho does not divine ber motive, but I 
yet makes no allnaion to the matter till they return from tfaelr| 
pilgrimage, then be puts it as an A and 6 coae to her Ektber ; 
the futher decides such a woman should die. She is put into ftl 
barret and cast into the sea; the barrel is picked np by ti 
chant! who sell her to the Sultnn, and she becomes the tnotlier I 
of the mother of Soladtn. Meantime her father and huabond | 
cannot rest for love of her, they go to search the world over 
her. A shijiwreck makes them the property of the Sultan v 
makes a present of them trt Adele. She, recognising them, pn- 1 
lends to be a Sanicen soothsayer, and by revealing her aeqiadnt- I 
ancewith their previous history, bke the injured Queen in * Tlw J 
Pilgrims,' brings them to an expression of penitence and of I 
lasting love, for her. She then escapes with thi:m and lives I 
happily with her husband, the Pope prescribing to her a certain J 
poiitential rule of life to purge her involuntary infidelity. 
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The centenarian Guillaume Boucher (1506-1606) gives in his 
* S^r^ ' a French story (called * The Fish-bone ') of a quack 
doctor favoured hj luck, to whom he gives the name of Messire 
Grille. Charles Louandre (' Chefs-d'oeuvre des conteurs Fran- 
9aisy' p. 278) points out that doctors hardly ever figure in 
popular literature before the sixteenth century, though after the 
Renaissance they became the constant subject of satire ; and that 
thus Moli^re did little more than collect the jokes at their ex- 
pense which had been floating during the previous half -century. 
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